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XCHANGE OF LIVINGS.— A District 
Church, desirably situate in the West End of London, is offered 
in exchange for a — in the Country, or in the healthy Suburbs of a 
Town. Income, 4007. 
Address, “ Rev. A. 7.” care of Mr. Bosworth, 215, Publisher, Regent- 
street. 


’ ° 
RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
Graduate in Honours, M. A., Oxon (without parochial charge), 
receives a few PUPILS, to prepare for the Universities and Holy Orders. 
His house is large and commodious, beautifully situated in its own 
is, in a pleasant and healthy neighbourhood, 16 miles West of 

ion. The highest reference es. 

Address, “ Rev. R. B.,” Church A iation, Sonthampt treet, 
Strand, 








G OVERNESS. mi aaere who has resided in 


- France is desirous of as GOVER- 
NESS. She is competent to instruct in Music, Singing, Drawing, 
Flower-painting, French, and Italian, with the general routine of an 
English education. Would have no objection to go abroad. 

Address (prepaid), “S8.R.L."’ Grove-cottage, Hardwick, near Welling- 
borough, Northamptonshire. 





- 
(OLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK.— 

hnission One Shilling.—The extraordinary Panorama of 
LONDON BY NIGHT is now exhibited, Day and Evening. A splendid 
VIEW of the INTERIOR of ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, with the 
Funeral Procession of the Duke of Wellington, is added to the various 
attractions of this magnificent establishment. The Panorama being 
exhibited by artificial light, is seen to equal advantage in any state of 
the at: ph re; and the whole building bei cing heated by steam, can 





OVERNESSES and TUTORS.—The Nobility, 
x Clergy, Gentry, and Principals of Schools requiring Governesses, 
Companions, or Tutors, are respectfully invited to inform Mr. MATR, and 
inspect his register of names free of charge, at the Clerical and Scholastic 
Agency Offices (late Valpy, established in 1833), 7, Tavistock-row, 
Covent-garden, London. 
A prospectus and card of terms forwarded on application. 








RIVATE TUITION.—A Married 


Clergyman, Graduate of Oxford, late Scholar of his College, will 
after the holidays reccive into his house at Southwold, a pretty watering- 
Suffolk, a FEW PUPILS, to prepare for the Universities, Public 
chools, Military Colleges. Terms, 80/. to 100/. per annum. Modern 
languages taught. 
Rey. J. J. ELLIs, Wrentham, Suffolk. 





Sout! 


15, Cumberland-place, 


+7 x 

DUCATION.—The Rev. A. SELLS, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and one of the Senior 
Assistant Masters of Marlborough: College, Senior Optimi and Second- 
diass Classic, 1844, assisted by efficient Masters, ae wa es pupils to board 

and educate. Terms, 50 or 60 guineas, according to 
Parents residing abroad have the opportunity of lee leay’ ing their sons 
during the byes on 
Ref and testi 





jials can be forwarded if desired. 








DUCATION.—A Cambridge M.A., Fellow of 


his College, who has a suite of rooms in an excellent farm-house 
near Torquay, wishes to meet with a PUPIL. The terms, 100 guineas a 
year, include tuition, board, a good bed-room and sitting-room. The 
sitting-room he will share with the one other pupil. The farm abuts 
upon the sea, and is remar kably pleasant and healthy. 
Address, “ M. A.,” Post-otlice, Kingsweare, near Dartmouth, 





+ x 7 
DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.— A 
Clergyman residing in a small town on the Lake of Geneva 
is desirous of receiving into his family FOUR YOUNG LADIES as 
Pupils. They will have the advantage of acquiring the French and 
German languages, and all other accomplishments of female education. 
As the Advertiser is now staying for a short time in London, he is 
ready to give all particulars, and the highest references, to any parents 
on ga wish to send their daughters to that healthy and pleasant 
localit; 
‘Address (prepaid) to “ Rev. C.” at Mr. Oliver's, 37, Finsbury-square, 
or personally between the hours of 12 and 2 o'clock. 





ne 
ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY S&t. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this estaWlishment is singularly 
eonducive d health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Prine ipal seeks be + every inducement kindness can 
t to promote i i: and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those | intrusted to his care, References, &c. forwarded 
on application. 





BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SC HOOL. 

The Rey. R. D. HARRIS, Second Classical Master in the Bls 
heath Proprietary School, receives a limited Number of BOARDE 
Terms 601. for Pupils under Fourteen; 70/. for Elder Pupils. These 
Terms include Washing, Seat at Church, and everything except the 
School Fees. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. 
Kingsw ood-terrace, Lee, Blackheath. 


((ATTERICK “ACADEMY, conducted by Mr. 
H. BARBER, M.C.P., assisted by experienced resident Masters. 
Terms, 24 to 30 guineas per annum. ‘The chief objects of this 
Establishment are to ensure a Scriptural and useful Education under 
efficient Masters, to promote the Physical as well as the Moral 
and Intellectual Development of the Pupils; to include under one 
charge every expense, and to provide great Domestic Comforts at the 
same table with the Principal and Mrs. Barber. Accommodation for 
Fifty Boarders. 

A Prospectus, containing Course of Instruction, References, 
Testimonials, may be may be obtained from from Catterick. 


HIREHAMPTON E STABLISH MENT, near 
Bristol and Clifton, One he ~~ a Half from the Channel. 
MISS SNELLING receives TWELVE YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE. ‘Terms from 2 to 30 guineas. The plan adopted 
comprises English generally, the Continental Languages, and the 
usual Sciences. Miss Snelling is assisted by talented Teachers, 
Professors, and Lecturers. The whole E stablishment is conducted 
with spirit and liberality, combining experience with the best system 
of modern Education. The air of Shirehampton is equal in salubrity 

to any part of England. 
Prospectuses forwarded. 








R. D. HArRRIs, 8, 





and 












TARENCH A ACQU IREDasonthe CONTINENT NT, 

at Rugby, in MADAME BERARD'S ESTABLISHMENT (which 

offers all the comforts of an English home), for a select number of 
YOUNG LADIES. The family js Parisian. German and English 
Governesses reside in the house. The course of Studies embraces all 
the essential branches of a sound Education, including English and 
Foreign Literature. The best Instruction to be had in Singing, Piano, 
Italian, Drawing, and Dancing. Terms moderate. References may be 
made to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry ; Warden of the Queen's Col- 
lege, Birmingham ; the Rev. J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby: the Very Rev. 
Dean of Carlisle ; the Rev, Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of the Shrewsbury 
School; the Rev. Dr. Marsh, late of Leamington; the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark's College, Chelsea; and the Rey. F. 





Chalmers, Rector of Beckenham, Kent, and Chaplain to the. Earl of | 


Carnwath. 
Address, Bilton-road, Rugby. 








UGBY, ETON, HARROW, &.— 


In 2 long-established sc HOOL, very healthily situated in a 
Midlana County, Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The 
Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. INCLUSIVE 
TERMS, SEVENTY GUINEAS a-year. 

For further information address, “The Rev. A. Z.,” Church Association, 
Southampton-street, London. 


RIENTAL and BIBLICAL LANGUAGES. 
A MINISTER of the GOSPEL, who, after a residence of Ten 
Years in India (where he was in the constant habit of preaching and 
conversing in several of the vernaculars), has been compelled by 
failure of health to return to his native land, will be happy to give 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS in any of the following tongues, viz:— 
Hebrew and Greek ; Hindustani, Hindi, and Bengali; with the rudi- 
ments of Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit. 
For Terms and Address, apply to Messrs. W. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, 
Leadenhall-street ; Messrs. NisbET and Co, 21, Berners-street, Oxiord- 
es or the Rey. G. SMALL, Croydon. 


(ERM AN and FRENCH PRO’ TESTANT 

2 COLLEGE, GROVE HOUSE, CL APHAM, SURREY. 

For a limited number of YOUNG ( TLEMEN, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. C. M. FRIEDLANDER. Religious Instruction by a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. Particular attention paid to 
Classics, and Special Courses for Assistants to the Army, German and 
French generally spoken. Terms, 60 and 80 guineas per Annum, up to 
16 years of age; afterwards, 100 guineas. No Extras except washing. 
Pupils, whose parents are ‘abroad, are kept during the holidays at a 
moderate charge. 

For particulars, address Dr. FRIEDLANDER, Grove House, 


Larkhall Rise, Clapham, Surrey. 
KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, 
The Rev. 


ISLE OF MAN. 
J. G. CUMMING, M. A., F.G.8., Vice-Principal, 
Receives into the 
Guineas per annum ; 


‘ollege a limited number of arders at Thirty 

College Fees for tuition (according to age) between 
seven and eighteen years, from 4/. to 81, above eighteen years, 10. per 
annum. The pupils of this institution have highly distinguished them- 
selves at the Universities, and the Naval and Military Colleges. The 
climate is most agreeable and salubrious, the me winter temperature 
that of Devonshire. Sea-bathing within the college grounds at the 
head of Castletown Bay. 
22nd. 










































yUEENW OOD 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 
Principal—GEORGE EDMONDSON. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—Dr. JOUN TYNDALL, F.R.S., 
oreign Member of the Physical Society, Berlin. 
Chemistry—Dr. HEINRICIL DeBus, Late Assistant in the Laboratory 
of Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University of 
Marburg. 
Classics and History—Mr. PROUT. 
Modern Languages and Foreign Literature—Mr. JONN MAAS, from 
de Fellenberg’s Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 
Geodesy—Mr. RICHARD P. WRIGHT, 
Painting and Drawing—Mr. RICHARD P. WRiGtT. 
English and Junior Mathematics—Mr. BENJAMIN HOvUGH. 
Musie—Mr, WILLIAM CORNWALL. 
TERMS: 
For Boys under Twelve Years of Age . . yo per Annum 
i from Twelve to Sixteen ° . £50 ” 
above Sixteen ‘ 500 

For further information, sce Prospectus, to be had of the Prine ipal. 
R@ The Firet Session of 1853 commences oa the 20th of January. 





The Christmas recess terminates January | 


COLLEGE,| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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\TEWSP APERS.—The Times, Post, Globe, “and 
Sun posted the pa Aha of publication for 23s, a quarter; 
Chronicle and Daily News, 20s.; Herald, 26s.: all Orders to be paid 
in advance. Times, second day, at Half-price. Answers required must 
be prepaid. 
JAMES BARKER, Agent, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
istablished 20 years. 





QTE “ARNE’S WI TCHCRAFT, 1648.—A very 


7 Liberal offer will be made to any person happening 
copy of the scarce Tract entitled “ A Confirmation and Discovery of 
Witchcraft,” by the Rev. JOHN STEARNE, 4to. 1648; or a handsome 
remuneration will be made for a fair Transcript of the same. 

Communications (free), to be addressed to Mr. CHARLES CLARK, 
Great Totham Hall, near Witham, ) Eaaex. 


NV ILLER’S GLASS ‘COLOU RS.—Pre spared 


for painting the Dissolving Views. The same colours are also 
applicable for painting the slide glasses of Magic Lanterns, and devices 
or ornaments on ground glass in imitation of the Old Masters. In 
Tubes, ls. each. ‘MILLER's GLASS VARNISH for painting on Glass, 
1s. 6d. per bottle. 
MILLER’s Artist Colour Manufactory, 56, Long-acre, London. 


nO all BAD WRITE RS.—Patronised by His 





0 possess a 































toval Highness the late Duke of Kent.—The celebrated 
of WRITING invented by Mr. CARSTAIRS, and now tang’ all 
their perfection, enabling all those who require it to obtain a command 
and freedom, seldom, if ever, equalled. Prospectuses of Terms, &c., may 
be had at the Establishment, 81, Lombard-street, City. 
pred r > x r cs = 

PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG.—“ We 
f have received from Mr. Carstairs, the eminent Writing Master, 
a beautiful Engraving of a Cock, being a facsimile of a pen-and-ink 
drawing by him, in which Chanticleer is represented by a series of 
exquisite fiourishes. This is one of the most perfect specimens of 
caligraphy which we have seen.”"—Extract from the London Weekly 
Paper. 

The above will be sent to any part of England, on receipt of 2s., by 

Mr. CARSTAIRS, 81, Lombard-street, City, London. 
~ + , 
THE ELIZA BETH FR Y REF U G E. 
Chairman of Committer, 
Tho Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor, M.P. 

Instituted for affording a tempor Asylum for Destitute Female 
on their release from the metropolit and other Gaols, their Moral 
and Religious Improvement, and the arranging for their future destina- 
tion and welfare. Asylum—Mare-street, Hackney. 

This Refuge, which was founded as a memorial to the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry, has been in operation three years, and has admitted 
above 200 cases, varying in ages from twelve to thirty-five, most of 
whom have been either provided with situations, re: stored to their 
friends, or sent, after a probationary term, to other asylums. Twenty- 
six are now in the Refuge; and it is gratifying to state that compara- 
tively but few cases of disappointment have occurred. The Committee 
are thus encouraged to proceed in the difficult task they have under- 
taken, and trust that, under the Divine blessing, the training of this 
deplorably destitute class of females in a course of religion and virtue 
will lead, not only in restoring many to the confidence of society, but 
also to such a know ledge of Script: ire truth as shall make them “ wise 
unto salvation.” To proceed in this truly Christian work, the Com- 
mittee feel they must call upon the benevolent and wealthy for the aid 
which the funds at the present moment very urgently require. Some 
important sanitary improvements have been recently effected, which 
will absorb most of what they have now in hand. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, J. Gurney 
Barclay, Esq. at Barclay, Bevan, and Co.'s, bankers, 54, Lombard- 
street ; Mess rs. Coutts, 59, Strand; Messrs. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly; 
Messrs. Nishet and Co, 21, Berners-strcet ; and by the Secretary, Mr 
Charles Gordelier, 92, Fenchurch-street, 














be visited with comfort at all seasons.—Hours of exhibition from Half- 
past Ten till Five; and in the Evening from Seven till Ten. The most 
admired Music from Two till Five, and during the Eveniag. 





TO LIBRARIANS, LITERARY INSTITU een & BOOK SOCIETIES. 
published, 


Just 

HE LONDON CATALOGUE OF 

PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, &c. &. FOR jae YEAR 

1853. Classified and priced with the publishe a ares es°s. To which is 

added, a List of Printing Clubs, with their Sec ; also, the Trans- 

actions of Literary and Scientific Societies, sp cifying the last part 
published, and price. 

LONGMAN, 









BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





TREAT ISE. on n W A TE R -COLOUR 

PAINTING, addressed to the Amateur and Student. Illustrated 
Right Plates from the designs of Mr. HENRY WARREN and Mr. 
D CORBOULD, Members of the New Water-Cok sock 
developing in their Four Progr: -ssive Stages the principles of Figure and 
Landscape Painting. Printed in Colours by Mr. OWEN JONES, price 21s. 
A TREATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 
in Oil Colours, addressed to the Amateur and Student, deve loping in 
their Progressive Stages the principles of Landscape Painting, price 5s. 
London: MILLER and Co., 56, Long-acre; and ACKERMANN and Co., 
96, Strand. 


SDATTITG ~ Q 
BSEQUIES of the late FIELD-MARSHAL 
the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.C.B., K.G., &c. 
MACLURE, MACDONALD, and MACGREGOR, Her Majesty's 
Lithographers, have the honour to announce that, shortly after the 
al of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, they will publish 
N PLATES (Interiors, Exteriors, and Portrait), illustrative of 
that August Ceremonial, beautifully drawn and lithogrs uphe; sd on Half 
Imperial size, in the highest style of Tinted Lithography, in an elegant 
and appropriate cover. Price 21. 2s. 
Copies will be delivered faithfully in order of Subscription; and as 
only a limited number can be printed, an early subscription is obviously 
recommended, 
37, Walbrook, Mansion House, 
London, November, 1852. 
Subscriptions received as above; also at the other Offices of 
Publishers, 15, Fenwick-street, Liverpool; 77 A, Market-street, 
chester; and 57, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 


A LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


OCKS’S MUSICAL 
JANUARY, 1853, 5d., stamped 
for four hands contributed: expressly by CARL CZERNY ; 

























the 


Man- 














MISCELLANY for 


6d., contains a Funeral March 
a Song for 








New Years’ Eve, for four voices, by SCHULTZ; and Holy, Holy, Holy, 
from the Last Judgment, with Liters ary Articles, Vindi on of Czerny, 
Recollections of Beethoven, po tters on Singing, Intelligence, &c. &c. 

: EW MUSIC. 

SONG, “The sU NSHINE of owe HOME.” 


by E. LAND. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has furnishe ed the i 
the best Songs in modern or ancient times. The mel 
elegant, and pleasing, and the accompaniment is as varied : 
musician-like. 
vocalisation it is well calculated to display, and will, 
become an universal favourite. 

ASTORE.” 


BALLAD, “MARY STEP HEN 
GLOVER. From the pen of the most popular Duet Wr 
present day ; cannot fail to secure a large number of admirer 


sung by Miss Dolby. 

“The GIPSY QUADRILLES.” 
GLOVER. A capital set of dance tunes, effectively 
Pianoforte, suitable to the present season, and within r 


duets, 4s. 
“The MILITIA MARCH.” S. GLOVER. 2s. 
¥ Volunteers of 


“ An excellent composition inseribed ‘To the Patriotic 
Great Britain.’ "—Arts's Birmingham Gazette, Dec. 27. 


HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
the PIANOFORTE. Edited by CzeuNy. Thirty-third Edition, forty- 
eig eht large folio pages, 4s. 

‘It is sufficient to say that the present edition is the thirty-th rd 
edition to stamp it with the genu mark of excellence. It really 
deserves all the popularity it enjoys,”"—Sunday Times. - 

“The veriest child may learn from Hamilton's book. 
Warder. 
“4 complete grammar for the pianoforte student.” 
taser. 

“This book is unapproachable.”"—Dublin Wo: 

“A child might become proficient by attend 
North Wales Chi onicle. 
DURDEN QUADRILLES, as perform 
Pantomime at the Theatre Roya Drury- lane. By 
sq. With splendidly illustrated tit! 





s it is 
It was written expressly for Miss Dolby, whose finished 


when known, 
























Berwick 


—Morning Adver- 





Ly 





lirections.”"— 


to its 





DAME 





3s. “The Dance 





the Season. 

London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Bu 

to the Queen. 

N.B.—Gratis on application, ROBERI 
Almanac for 1853. 


, Publishers 





Cocks and 





Just “publishe , With Additions to the present perioc 


\HEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 
rrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, on Pedestal, showing the most 

v Africa and the North Pole, New Settlements of 

Australia, New Zealand, &c. “Also, are now ready, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, and 
21 inch Globes, at greatly reduced prices.—N.B.—Old Globes re-covered. 


1, 1852, 











Maps, 8s., 


Sc HOOT 


ew Edition, price, 31 Maps, 16s., 22 Maps, 12s 
RUCHL EY’S FAMILY and 


ATLASES—These valuable Atlases 
the use of Public Schools and Pp rivate Familie 
in a bold and clear aty} 
given, and from their exce 
fur the instruction of the junior Members of the 


} 














World 8 feet 6 inches, Europe 7 7 ‘feet, England om rollers, 25s. 


‘\RUCHLEY’S enlarged M APS of EUROPE, 









J Globular World, and England; for the use of Colleges, Se atin 
and Private Families, or easy reference to the library or ¢ unting-house. 
ese noble Maps are engraved with bold outline, only the principal 





, and physical fe: atur, § being shown, and are the largest maps 
published. 
C. F. CRUCHLEY, Mapseller and G1 





abe Mak 


or, 81, Fleet-street. 
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In the Press, 
R. CUMMING’S “GENESIS AND 

GEOLOGY ” EXAMINED.—A Letter, addressed to 
the Rev. Joun Cumvine, D.D., in Reply to his Lecture 
delivered before *‘The Church of England Young Men’s 
Society,” January 19, 1852. By EDWARD MADELEY, jun. 
The only Complete Edition. By Mrs. HARRIET B. SfOWE, 
rMHE MAYFLOWER ; or, Sketches of | 

’ ’ 

Scenes and Characters among the Descendants of the 
Pilgrims. By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. With 
the Preface by her Sister, CATHERINE E, BEECHER. 
Is, 6d. cloth, — red. 

Iso, extracted from the above, 
FOUR W AY S of OBSERVING the SABBATH; 
Sketches from the Note-Book of an Elderly Gentleman, 
Third Edition, price 6d. 


Ss. ARTHUR’S WORKS.—| 


a At ls. each, cloth gilt, or 6d. sewed, 
1, The Maiden, 4. A Christmas Box; or, 
2. The Wife Lucy Sandford. 


3. The Mother. 
after Marriage. 
Nos. I., 11., and IIT. may be had in a volume, cloth, gilt, 
2s. 6d., morocco, 3s. 6d. and upwards. 
At ls. cloth gilt, or 8d. sewed, 





6. Sweethearts and Wives. | 10. Riches have Wings. 
7. Lovers and Husbands. 1}. oe Lady at Home. 
8. Married and Single. | 12. Rising in the World. 
These in 1 vol. 3s. cl. gilt; | 13. Keeping up Appearances. 
4s. morocco, | 14. The Heiress. 
9, Debtor and Creditor. 15, Retiring from Business. 


ls. 6d. cloth, gilt, and lettered, 
POSSESSED; a Revelation of 


At Is. sewed, 

AGNES, the 
Mesmerisn. 

At 1s. 4d. sewed, 2s. cloth, gilt and lettered, 

INSUBORDINATION ;_— or, the Shoemaker’s 
Daughters, 

At 2s. cloth lettered, and gilt edges, 

STORIES FOR MY YOUNG FRIENDS; 
containing Fifty Articles in Prose and Verse. 

ARTHUR'S NEW JUVENILE LIBRARY, 
with Illustrations. In 12 vols. royal 18mo. bound in cloth 
and lettered, 3s. each volume, or 30s. the set. 

1, Who is Greatest ? | 7. Uncle Ben’s New Year’s 

2. Who are Happiest ? | Gift. 

3. The Poor Woodcutter. | 8. The Wounded Boy. 
| 
| 


4. Maggy’s Baby. . The Lost Children. 
5. Mr. Haven't - got -time | 10. Our Harry. 
and Mr. Don't-be-in-a- | 11. The Last Penny. 
Hurry. 12, The Organ Boy. 

6. The Peace-makers. | 

Each volume contains many additional Tales- 
with Engravings. 

ARTHUR'S LIBRARY for the 
In 12 vols. 18mo., 
Each volume may be had separate. 

1, Woman's Trials; or, Tales and Sketches from the Life 
around us. 

2. Married Life ; its Shadows and Sunshine. 

3. The Two Wives; or, Lost and Won 

4. The Ways of Providence:—‘‘He doeth All Things well.” 

5. Home Scenes and Home Influences. 

6. Stories for Young Housekeepers. 

7. Lessons in Life for All who will read Them. 

8. Seed-time and Harvest ; or, Whatsoever a Man Soweth, 

that shall he Reap. 

9. Stories for Parents. 

10. Off-Hand Sketches, a little Dashed with Humour, 

1l. Words for the Wise. 

12, The Tried and the Tempted. 

New Editions of the 
EV. JACOB ABBOTT’S 
BOOKS.” 

The LITTLE 
a Picture-Book for 
Wood Engravings. 

ROLLO LEARNING to READ; or, 
for Young Children, 
Wood Engravings 

ROLLO at PLAY: or, 


Engravings. Second Edition. 


122 in all, 


* ROLLO 
In 6 vols. 7s. 6d. or 1s. 6d. each, cloth, sq. 

SCHOLAR LEARNING to TALK: 
Rollo. Third Edition, 
Easy Stories 
Third Edition, with Frontispiece and 


Safe Amusements. 


ROLLO at Rag or, the Way for a Boy to 
learn to be Indu ns. Second Edition, w ith Six Engravings. 

ROLLO at SC HOOL. With Engravings. Second 
Edition. 


ROLLO’S VACATION. 


Second Edition. 
HE INFANT 
Developing the 
Children, from One 


With Frontispiece. 


to Seven Years of Age. By SAMUEL 
WILDERSPIN. LEighth Edition, carefu uly revised, 5s. cloth. 
A MANUAL for the RELIGIOUS and MORAL INSTRUC- 
TION of YOUNG CHILDREN in the Nursery and Infant | 
School. With Music. By SAMUEL 

T. J. TERRINGTON. Royal 8vo. cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. 
ETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE BIBLE. A New Edition, in 16mo. cloth, | 

with numerous Wood Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 

OMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM ; or, 
the Science of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nerva- 
tion, as revealed by Mesmerism, considered Physiolo 
and Philosophically ; including Notes of Mesmerie and 
Psychical Experience By JOSEPH WILCOX HADDOCK, 
M.D. Second and much enlarged edition, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Illustrated by Engravings of the Brain and Nervous System. 


Novels by a MOWATT. 
HE FORTUNE-HUNTER; 
or, the a Nove ‘ 


Adventures of a Man about Town : 
of New York Society. By ANNA CORAH MOWATT, 
8vo. sewed, 2s. 

EVELYN ; or, a Heart Unmasked: a Tale of | 
Domestic Life. By ANNA CORAH MOWATT. 2 vols. 
royal 12mo. sewed, 3s. 6d. 

HE CHRISTIAN PARENT. 
By the Rev. A. B. MUZZEY. 
Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 
















5. Fanny Dale ; or, a Year | 


HOUSEHOLD. | 


bound in cloth, 3s. each. or 30s. the set. | 


with numerous | 


With | 


SYSTEM for! 


Intellectual and Moral Powers of all | 


WiLDERSPIN and | 


cally | 


Roy al | 





PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY KENT CAUSTON, 


Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. in cloth, 
HE COMPLETE ANGLER ; or, the 
Contemplative Man’s_ Recreation : by IZAAK 
WALTON and CHARLES COTTON: with a new Biogra- 
phical Introduction, and Notes; and embellished with 
Eighty-five Engravings on Copper and Wood. 
Publishing in * Parts, price 2s. each, forming Two 


Volumes, Crown 8yo. 
ALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, 


WORKS PUBLISHED 
THOMAS HATCHARD, 
187, PICCADILLY. 
~  - - 


Village Sermons. Second Series. By 
R. D. RAWNSLEY, M.A., Vicar of Shiplake. 12mo. 5s. 


BY 


Sermons on Passing Seasons and 
| Hvents. By ROBERT LAMB, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Manchester. 12mo. 6s. 


: WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, and SAN- 
|God’s Message ‘to the _ Poor: being | pERSON. A new Edition, with a Life of the Author. 
ASHTON OXENDEN, M.A., | Part I. contains the Life of Dr. Donne, with extensive 


Rector of Piuckley. Second Edition. 18mo. 2s. Notes, Biographical and Illustrative. 
oe *,* The new matter in the present Edition is about equak 
|Lewchew and the Lewchewans:;::| inextent tothe whole of any previous Edition of this esti- 
being a Narrative of a Visit to Lewchew, or Loo Choo, | Mable work. 
3y GEORGE SMITH, D.D. Lord Bishop of Victoria, | Two Vols. 8vo. be -A Fac-simile Engravings of Anglo 
Hong Kong. Feap. 2s. 6d. on Kalendars. 
By Captain crances | PEDO EVI KALENDARIUM; or 
thas Delawe” de, V ates, Charters, and Customs of the Middle Ages, 
OM with Calendars from the Tenth to the Fifteenth Century; 
and an Alphabetical Digest of Obsolete Names of Days, 
forming a Glossary of the Dates and Ecclesiastical Observe 


| Eleven Plain Sermons. By 
| 
| 


‘The Six Days. 
| KNOX, Author of “The Ark and 
|} Feap. 2s. 6d, 


| Proverbial Philosophy. By M. F-.| ances of the Middle Ages. By R. Tl. HAMPSON. Reduced 
| TUPPER. ‘Twelfth Edition. Feap. 7s. (a few copies) to 12s. Post free, 2s. extra. 
Poems. By THOMAS EDWARDS HAWK- RIGINES PATRICIA; or, a 


Deduction of European Titles of Nobility and Digni- 
fied Offices from; their Primitive Sources. By R. T. 
HAMPSON. A few copies, price 5s. Post free, ls. extra. 
With Plates, Tables of a eo oe &c. ; 53. in 
cloth ; free by 
Ts RIGHTS of HEIRSHIP ; or, the 
Doctrine of Descents and Consangeiaity, | as applied 
to the Succession of Real Property and Hereditaments: in- 
cluding the Descent of Titular Honours and Coat Armour ;. 
and the respective Rights of Participation in the persona 
Estate of an Intestate under the Statute of Distributions. 
New Edition, 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. 
OW to MAKE a WILL; a Familiar 
Exposition of the New Law of Wills, embracing 
ample Directions for making a Will and a Codicil toa Will. 
ORMS of WILLS, adapted to all 
ordinary Circumstances; price 6d, each; post free, 
Lists forwarded. 
New Edition, price 2s. 6d. in cloth ; free by post, 3s. 
OW to PROVE a WILL; and to 
Administer the Effects and Estate: being a familiar 
Guide to the Duties of an Executor and an Administrator. 
Price 7s 6d. in cloth ; free by post, 8s. 
nr] ¥ Tv 
ABLES for CALCULATING the 
VALUE of STOCKS and ANNUITIES, and for a 
ready Dispatch of Business in the PUBLIC FUNDS; appli- 


INSON, M.A. late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Third Edition. Feap. 7s. 





Earlswood: or, Lights and Shadows of the 
Anglican Church. A Tale for the Times, and all Time. 
By CHARLOTTE ANLEY. Fcap. 7s. 6d 
“A pleasing and gracefully-written tale, detailing the 

process by which persons of piety are sometimes perverted 

to Romish error.”—Znglish Review. 


The Twin Pupils; or, Education at Home. 
A Tale addressed to the Young. By ANN T, GRAY. 
12mo., 7s. 6d. 

“More sound principles and useful practical remarks we 
have not lately met in any work on the much-treated subject 
of education.”—Literary Gazette. 

“The whole book may be safely committed to any hands, 
young or old, with a good hope that all may be interested 
and benefited by it.”—Christian Observer. Rd. 


The Land of the Morning: Two Visits 
to Palestine, 1849-50. By H. B. W. CHURTON, M.A. 
Vicar of Icklesham, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with illustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. 

“The volume is pervaded by a spirit of deep piety, and it 
| will be an agreeable and profitable companion to all students 
of the Sacred Volume. Its details are, throughout, most | 
| interesting; and the engravings by which it is illustrated | 
are in all cases extremely well executed, and in many | cable also to Investments in all Public Companies, where 
instances are eminently beautiful. We should say, that | the Capital is converted into Stock. By WILLIAM 
from the elegance of the volume it would be a very appro- | BLEWERT, of the Bank of England, Third Edition, 
priate gift to young persons of piety, who are habitual | revised. 

students of the Bible.”"—English Review. | FifteenthEdition, price 4s. in cloth; free by post, 4s. 6d. 

The German Tree: A Moral for the | i NIVERSAL TABLES of IN- 
Young. By the Rev. T. GOODWIN HATCHARD, M.A. TEREST, calculated toa Farthing, at 94, 5, 34, 4 

Rector of Havant. Hands mely printed, s¢ . 19 | 42,5, 6,7, and 8 per Cent. from 1,000/. to 1/. for 1 "day to 

tector ayant. s ] » Square 12mo. | 

price Is. 96 days, and for 1 to 12 months; with Directions for caleu- 

lating Interest at any other rate per Cent. By SAMUEL 

STONEHOUSE, Accountant. 

Price ls. on a sheet ; free by post, ls. ri cloth case, ls. 6d.; 





The Life, and a Selection from the 


Letters, = the a Ra Venn, *4. post free, 2s. 
Author of The Complete Duty of Man.” Seventh Edi- 1 
in Sean. siheeaiinias , ? ait (Shortly. ROFIT TABLE for INVEST- 


MENTS; showing the Actual Interest or Profit per 
Cent. per Annum, to be derived from any Purchase or In- 
vestment. By SAMUEL STONEHOUSE, Accountant. 
Price 4s. ; free by post, 4s. 6d. 


NIVERSAL TABLES for BUYING 
and SELLING GOODS of every Description, Whole- 
sale or Retail. Calculated to facilitate the operations of 
Trade, and save the Time of Men of Business. By SAMUEL 
STONEHOUSE, Accountant. 
Just Published, price 1s.; free by Post, 1s 2d. 


FLY LEAF for every LEDGER.— 


‘Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria 
in 1839. By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. Third Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Post Syo. cloth, 12 1s. 

Also, by the same, 

The History of Etruria. 2 


8vo. cloth, 24s, 


vols. post 


‘Light in the Dwelling; or, a Harmony 

of the Four Gospels, with very Short and Simple Remarks | 
| adapted to Reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in Tables Explanatory of the Effects of Interests and 

365 sections, for Every Day of the Year. By the Author | Discounts, or Profits and Losses as relative to each other ; 
of ‘The Peep of Day,” “Line upon Line,” &c. Revised | demonstrative of Simple Interest and Discount Interest ; 
and corrected by a CLERGYMAN oF THE CuvRCcH OF ENG- | comprehending Specific Profits in Trade influenced by Dis- 
LAND. Seventh Thousand, 12mo, 8s.; or, in 8yo. large | counts, Cash advanced in part Payment, and Goods by 
type, 12s. Barter ; with Hints on Discounts off Bills, and Discounts off 
5 — List Prices in Business. Revised by SAMUEL STONE- 


i HOUSE, Accountant. 
A Treetine 08. “ Becords of the Third Edition, price 1s. free by post, 1s. 4d. 


the Creator. By JOHN BIRD, Lord Arehbighop of | /PYHE Accomplished CHESS PLAYER ; 
Canterbury. Sixth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. an Elementary Treatise for Families and Schools, 
with Diagrams of the Moves ; and the ;Morals of Chess, by 
Extracts from the “Religious Works | Dr. Franguiy. ; 
ot Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray. _‘Trans- tag BRIDGWATER TREATISE 
lated Seip sas cane — by Miss MARSHALL. on WHIST, embracing Calculations from the Eger 
Elevent Edition. Feap. ds. ton MSS. with Notices of Short Whist, French Whist, &e. 
aes Ss ae — Price ls. 
Probabilities: an Aid to Faith. RIBBAGE MADE EASY.— 
TUPPER, Author of * Proverbial Philosophy.” 


Illustrated by examples in Five, Six, and Four Card 





By M. F. 


Second 


| Edition. Feap. cloth, 4s. 
| en, EE — Games; with copious Explanations on every point ef the 
| : : . lay. Also the Short Game. Price Is. 

Far off; or, Asia and Australia described. | } 
| , ’ ’ 
| With Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations. By the | OY’S new GAME of ‘DRAUGHTS, 
| Author of “Peep of Day,” ‘Near Home,” &c. Fourth condensed and improved from the Works of PaYNE. 


Thousand. Feap. cloth, 5s. and ee To which is added Polish Draughts, 
| _* We have sometimes met clergymen who are in the habit | Price 
of endeavouring tv promote the Missionary cause in their ) OY’s GAME of BACKGAMMON, 
wherein the Directions of the best Players and Au- 


| parishes, who would be thankful for such a little book as 
| this. It seems to us just the sort of book that might be read thorities have been compared and revised. Price Is. 


| out toa class of young persons, either in National Schools 





| or otherwise, and which would be certain to interest them | London: Published a Henry Kent Cavston, at 
| exceedingly.” —Znglish Review. the Printing-offices, Nag’s-head-court, Gracechurch 
London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. street. 
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LONDON LITERARY 


JOURNAL. 














IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 


borough-street, Neon have resolved to CHARGE NO Com- 


MISSION FOR PUBLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY 
—_ or has been refunded his original outlay. They would aiso state 

os or ae in the first style, greatly under the usual charges; while 
— publ 


hing arrangements enable them to promote the interest of 


Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every particular 
joa oe gratuitously in course of post. They have just published 


Hours with the Leslies: a Tale, 


LADY. Price 4. 
The Morlas: a Poem. By V. Price 1s. 
Histo of the Holy, Military, 
SOVEREIGN ORDER of ST. JOHN of JERUSALEM, Knights 
Hospitallers, Kn a A Knights of Rhodes, and Knights of 
Malta. By JOHN ' ight Commander of the Order. In 
4 vols. 8vo, Price soe. Has been pronouneed by the best Reviews as 
the Standard History of the Order. 


THEM, until the 


By a 


Anecdotes of the Bench and Bar. By | 
W. GRIMMER. Price 4s. 
The Vicarage of Elwood. A Tale. By 


C. A. BRIDGES, With Preface by the Rev. W. B. Flower, ex-Scholar 


of St. Mary Magdalene Colle lores Cambridge, Incumbent of Kings- 
kerswell, Devon. Price 10s. 


“ Good intentions, right wl and an earnest desire to inculcate 


sound doctrine and true religion, are to be found in the ‘ Vicarage of 


Elwood.’ "—Guardian. 
“ Much above the stories of the day.” 


—_—_— 


—Courier. 


London: HOPE and CO. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
In 3 volumes, post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


“LADY-BIRD.” 





By the same Author, 


ELLEN MYDDLETON: 
A Tale. 

Second Edition. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
GRANTLEY MANOR: 
A Tale. 

Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARD MOXON, Dover-street. 





VOLUME 


I. 


RE-ISSUE OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, be 


OF THE 


By AGNES STRICKLAND, 


Comprising all the recent nrroRTANT ADDITIONS, PORTRAITS of all the QuEENs, &c. 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, handsomely bound. 


Also, now ready, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, bound, 
VOLS. III. AND IV. OF EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW EDITION, with numerous ADDITIONS and ORIGINAL LETTERS now FIRST 
PUBLISHED, and a COPIOUS INDEX. 


Published for Henry Cotpury, by his successors, Hurst and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





WILLIAM AND ROBERT VAs PUBLICATIONS. 





CHAMBERS’S EDUCAT [ON 


NAT COURSE. 


Already issued, all strongly bound in dark-coloured Cloth, 











DIRECTORIES. s. d. 

Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age =. wis 
Education from Two to Six Nears 0 of. Age o00 oe nm = @ 

ENGLISH. 

First Book of Reading... . 0 ih 
Second Book of Re: ading ‘ 0 3 
Simple Lessons in Reading . 0 10 
Rudiments of Knowledge . 0 10 
Moral ral Class-Book ... ° . " 7 
ion , iti - d 
Introduction to Grammar ° 1 3 
Grammar, Two — —_ ero tes 1 6 
Etymology ... oe ooo oe . 2 0 
Elocution aie 2 6 
History of the “English Language and Literature ... 2 6 


ARITHMETIC AND oo 


Introduction to Arithmetic ove 

Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise 

Key to Arithmetic. - 

Book-Keeping by Single Ei ntry. . 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry ‘ 2 
——_————- two Ruled Paper Books for Single E ntry 
for Double Entry 





Algebra ee 

Key to Alge' ebra 

Plane Geometry eee 

Key to Plane Geometry ... eee 
Solid and Spherical Geometry ... 
Practical Mathematics, Two P: em, each 
Key to Practical Mathematics . 
Mathematical Tables 


Ge corrtoiscometennwe TD 


SCIE = " E. 

Political Economy ‘= eve ms an ee 
Introduction to the Scie nees ‘ oe eve eee ene ow 2 O 
Laws of Matter and Motion... ove soe ove ese ow. O10 
Mechanics ... eee eee eee o. O10 
Hydrostatics, Hy draulic 8, ‘and Pneume tics eee ese oes oe O10 
Acoustics... . . . ove one ove we 2.6 
Optics . one eve oe Py 
Astronomy ... 1 0 
Electricity 1 0 
Meteorology... ee) bgt 
Natural P’ hilosophy, Vol. I. containing Matter and Motion: Me- 

chanics ; ana ang s, &e, ; Acoustics ese ‘ a & @ 


Natural Philosophy, Vol. Il. omnes Optic 3; ” Astronomy : 


Electricity ; Meteorology 30 
Chemistry—New Treatise by Dr. Wilson 3.0 
Animal Physiology 1 6 

Ooloy 40 
Vegetable Physiology 1 6 
Geology 26 

J 


*.* Other 


Published by W. & R. CuamsBers, 339, High-strect, 
















HISTORY. 8. 
Ancient History . see eee eee oes ese ese oe 3 
History of Greece .,, - 2 
History of Rome - 2 
History of the British Empire . - 2 
Exemplary and Instructive Biog uphy » 2 

WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Writing—Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornamental; in Fifteen Pre- 
pared Copy-Books (post size), each .,. « oo oe 0 
First Book - Drs awing " - 1 
Second Book of Drawing . ~ I 
Drawing Seue—ceae in E ighteen Books, each “a 
*,* Books I. to X. are published. 
GE o GR A FP H ¥. 
Ge a 4 al Primer ° ove owe @ 
Text-Book of Geography for E: ngland | « O 
| SCHOOL- *ROM )M MAPS of England, [rela and, ‘Se otland, E uro spe, 
Asia, Palestine, North America, South America, and Africa, 
mounted (5 ft. 2 in. long by 4 ft. 6 in. broad), each o. 4 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAP of the He mispheres, mounted (5 ft. 2 in. 
long by 4 ft. 6 in. broad) - 21 
| These Maps may also be he ad V arnished at 2s. ‘additional. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geography, consisting 
of Thirty-four 4to. Maps +. 10 
PRIMER ATLAS, consisting of ‘Nine 4to. Maps 2 
GEUGKAPHY, General Treatise on 3 
LATIN. 

Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces, 
Elementary Latin Grammar ooo - 2 
Advanced Latin Grammar - 3 
Latin Exercises oes ove eee 1 
Latin and English Dictionary 9 

i nglish Part 5 

| EBugisti-Latlu Dai - 4 
Cesar - 2 
Sallust ° 2 
— Curtius . 3 
Ovic . 3 

oi 
4 
4 
3 

G BE R M AN 
Edited by Dr. Aue, German Master in the High Sehool, Edinburgh. 
First German Reading Book fe “se oe ene eve we 2 
Second Reading Book . ° “ ese 3 

School Dictionary of the G jerman Lang ». Partl. German- 
English. By Dr. Kaltschmidt eee oe 5 
’art II, English- German, in pr epar ation. 

. MUSIC. 

Manual of Music. By Joseph Gostick, ove «we on oe 3 


Edinburgh ; 


Vorks in preparation, 


D. N. CaHampers, 55, 


West Nile-street, Glasgow 
W. S, Onn & Co, Amen-corner, London; J. M'Guasuan, 50, Upper ‘Sackyille- -street, Dublin ; ; and sold by all Booksellers, 





oa 








In a handsome wrapper, price 2s. per volume, 


E-ISSUE OF THE NATIONAL 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. In answer to numerons 
inquiries, the publishers of the National Illustrated Li ibrary 
have decided upon a re-issue of the popular series. The 
volumes in this new and cheap form, of which twenty-two 
have already appeared, will be ready for delivery January Ist. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 
JANUARY VOLUME 
Stocqueller’s Life of “Wellington. 
Second and concluding volume. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
Vol. I. was published in November. This important Ilus- 
trated Life of the Great Duke is now completed in two 
— ad 8vo., cloth, price 12s.; in calf, marbled 

edges s 


NATIONAL TLLU STRATED LIBRARY, 
FOR JANUARY. 
Vols. XXXIIT. and XXIV. 2 yols. cloth, 5s. 

The Iliad of Homer. ‘Translated into 
English Verse. By ALEXANDER POPE. A new edition, 
with Notes, Illustrations, and Introductions, by the Rev 
THEODORE AtLois Evuckiry, B.A., Chaplain of Christ. 
Church, Oxford, Editor of Translations of Homer, Zschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, &c. Author of “ Great Cities of the 
Ancient World,” ‘ History of the Council of Trent,” &c. 
This edition of Homer’s Iliad is copiously embellished with 
Flaxman’s Illustrations. Vol. I. will be ready with the 
Magazines for January, and Vol. I. early in the month. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 





'The First Six Books of Euclid. 


| 


| 
} 
| 





With numerous Exercises. Printed on a new plan, with 
accurately executed Diagrams, 


he Illustrated Practical Geometry. 
Edited by ROBERT SCOrT BURN, Editor of the “ Iilus- 
trated London Drawing Book.” Demy 8vo. cloth, price 
1s. 62 


First Lessons in Arithmetic, on a new 
Plan. By HUGO REID, Esgq., late Principal of the 
People’s College, Nottingham, and Author of numerous 
Educational Works. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


Mechanics and Mechanism. By 
ROBERT SCOTT BURN. With about 250 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 

N.B.—The lustrated London Geography can now be 

supplied with coloured Plates, price 3s., or plain, 2s. 





Just published, in one vol. large folio, elegantly bourd, 
beautifully printed, with about 250 first-class Illustrations, 
price one guinea, 

The Holyday Book for Christmas 
and the New Year. Containing Tales, Sketches, 
Essays, Poetry, Music, &c. 240 pages. 


Ready this day, in one vol. 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 
12, 18.3 or ha indsomely bound in antique style, 12. 5s. 


The Origin and Progress of the Art 
of Writing: being a complete History of the Art in 
all the stages of its development, from the simple Pictorial 
Writing of the early Chinese and Mexicans, and the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Assyrians, to the different 
styles of European MSS. from the Sixth to the Sixteenth 
Century, and the progress of ordinary Writing from the 
invention of Printing to the present time. By H. NOEL 
HUMPHREYS, Author of the “ Illuminated Book of the 
Middle Ages,” “‘The Art of Missal Painting,” ‘‘ Ancient 
Coins and Medals,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Coloured 
Plates, executed in a highly wrought style of Chromo- 
Lithography, from examples of the painted writings of the 
Egyptians and Mexicans, and from beautiful specimens of 
the illuminated writing of the Medizval and more recent 
periods of modern history, including fac-similes from the 
Magna Charta, Doomsday Book, &c. followed by a series 
of fac-similes from private letters, works in MS., signa- 
tures, &c., and a great variety of autographs chronologi- 
cally arranged. 


| Just published, new edition, with upwards of 50 IMustrations 


i The 


: London; INGRAM, 


by John Gilbert, engraved in the finest style of art by 
Dalziel, 

The Salamandrine; or Love and Immor- 
tality. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., Author of 
“ Egeria,” ‘“ Legends of the Isles,” &c. Super-royal 8vo. 
enamellec boards, gilt edges, 12. ls.; cloth, gilt edges, 
1]. 1s. ; morocco, elegant, gilt edges, 1/, 11s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY, 


| In demy 8vo. volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 
profusely e mbellished with Engravings on Wood, Vol. LL, of 


The Three Colonies of AuStralia: 





their Pastures, Copper Mines, and Gold Fields. By 
SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of the “ Australian Hand- 
book,” &c. With numerous authentic Engravings. 6s. The 


same, elegantly bound in calf, gilt, marbled edges, 10s. 6d. ; 
morocco extra, 12s, 
Demy &yo., cloth, 6s. 

Illustrated London Cookery- 
Book; embellished with upwards of 200 useful and 
descriptive Wood Engravings, and 1,500 Original Receipts, 
embracing the whole Science and Art of Cookery, selected 
with great care, and a proper attention to economy. By 
FREDERICK BISHOP, late Cuisinier to St. James's Palace, 
Earl Grey, Marquis of Stafford, Baron Rothschild, ce. 


| Universal Library of the Best Works 


of the Best Authors of All Nations. Six 
Numbers of this important Library will be publishe« d on 


the Ist of January 1853, Prospectuses will be forwarded 
on application, 
|Ingram, Cooke, and Co.’s New 


tl ustrated Catalogue, demy 8vo., with numerots 
beautiful Engravings from various works, including a 
selection from the Gift-Books of the Season, is now ready, 
and can be sent to any part of the kingdom on receipt of 
four postage stamps. 


997 


ty mmly 


OKE, and Co. Strand. 
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THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By 
ELIZABETH WEATHERELL. Complete in 1 vol. post 8Vo. 
(uniform with the “ Standard Library.”) Cloth, price ¢ 3s. 64. 
HENRY G. BouN, 4, 5, and 6, York- -street, Covent-garden. 





s day is pu lished, price 3¢. 6d. " 
HE YOUNG WIFE’S GUIDE DURING 
PREGNANCY and CHILDBIRT LA and in the MANAGEMENT 
of her INFANT. By HENRY DAVIES, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and Consulting Phy ‘ician to the British Lying- 
in ae ital. Post vo. cloth boards. 
HENRY G. BOUN, 4, 5, and 6, York-strect, Covent-garden. 





~~ ROHN’ Ss $ STANDARD | LIBRARY FOR JAN 
_) OBS FOSTER’S LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by J. E. RYLAND. Vol. TI. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
7 ToC ra A p 
UCAN’S PHARSALIA, literally Translated, 
4 with copious Notes, by H. T. RILEY, B.A. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
TDN fra] TS yr + ~ 
URNER’S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO 
HERODOTUS, for the use of Students. New and much im- 
proved Edition, with Map, Appendices, and Index. Post 8vo. cloth, 
rice 5+. 
2 Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR AT TS = 
+ x > y * 
RIDGEWATER TREATISES. 
4 CHALMERS on the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, with the Author's last 


Corrections. To which is prefixed a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
by the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
HENRY G. Bonn, =e 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
7ULE-TIDE LEGENDS. A Collection of 
Scandinavian Tales and Traditions. Edited by B. THORPE, 
Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

HENRY G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Esq. 
ME aT: APHY SICS of EDUCA’ TION; or, the 

Relation and Subserviency of the Science of Mind to the 
Theory and Art of Tuition. By the Rev. J. F. DENHAM, M.A., F.R.S., 
Rector of St. Mary-le-Stran d, and Lecturer of St. Bride's, Fleet-street ; 
being the reopening Lecture at St. Mary’s-hall, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary’s- 
road, Canonbury: an Institution for Female Education, on the princi- 
ples of Queen’s College—Principal, Miss Northcroft. Price Is. 

C. C. SPILLER, 102, Holborn-hill. 











ANOTHER GREAT AMERICAN TALE, 
Ornamental boards, with [llustrated Title-page and Frontispiece, ls. 6d. 
or cloth, 2s. or if sent by post 6d. additional, 


HE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By 
ELIZABETH WEATHERELL. The Author's Unabridged 
Edition. We beg to notify that the Authoress has a direct interest in 
the sale of this volume; and we take the opportunity to add that, in 
every case wherein we print from American Copyright Books, the 
Author will share in the profits accruing from the sale of such works. 
CLARKE, BEETON, and Co, 148, Fleet-street, London, 





NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just published, in one volume, imperial 8vo. with = in 
Tinted Lithography, price, in cloth, 12s. 6c 


HE VALE OF LANHERNE, “and other 


POEMS. By H. SEWELL STOKES, Second Edition, revised ; 
with considerable Additions. 
*,* The Illustrations, drawn on Stone by JAMES G. PHILP, and 


lithographed by C. HAGHE, comprise Views of the Vale of Lanherne, 
the Nunnery of Lanherne and Church of St. Mawgan, the Ancient 
Cross in Mawgan Churchyard ; = ‘ag the Sea Coast) Tregurrion Bay, 
the Norwegian’s Rock, and the Ey 

London: LONGMAN, Brow’, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


On the Ist of January, 1853, No. 1 of the 


P)EUTSCHES ATHENZUM. Zeitschrift 

fiir Deutsche Literatur and a. Twelve Numbers per 

annum. Subscription, 6s. in town; &s. by post; separate Numbers, Ra. 
FRANZ THIMM, German Publisher, ad New Bond-street, London. 





THE EXHIBITION BUILDING IN DUBLIN. 


HE BUILDER of January, 1, 1853, 
price 4d. or per post 5d. will contain, with other [lustrations and 
numerous important and interesting Articles, a fine View of the Interior 
of the Exhibition Bnilding, Dublin. Order of any bookseller. A good 
opportunity to begin as a regular Subscriber. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


HE CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE.— 
To-day (lst January) is published this NEW WEEKLY FAMILY 
JOURNAL, price 6d. established for advocating and protecting the 
interests of all Civil Officers and Clerks in every department of the 
Public Service, It will supply the earliest information on the subject of 
all vacancies. 
Orders received by all Newsmen. Advertisements to be sent to Mr. 
JOSEPH SMITH, 5, Catherine-street, Strand, or to any recognised 
agent. 


BLACKWoOOD’s MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCCXLVII. for January, 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 








CONTENTS. 

Slavery and the Slave Power in the United States of aaa. 
My Novel: or, Varieties in E nglish Life. Part XXV 
Letter to Eusebius about Many Things. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. Part I. 
Thomas Moore. 
Defeat of the Ministry. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

Subscription, Twelve Shillings per Annum. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

for January. price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains :—Our Past, 

our Present, and our Future.—Gweedore.—The Golden Guillotine.— 

A Chapter on Legends.—Sonnets.—-Sonnets on the Thirty Years’ War. 

By B. B. Feltus.—Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters XII, XIV. 

—A Trio of Novels, Esmond, Reuben Medlicott. Basil.—Clonmac- 

noise, Clare, and Arran.—Thomas Moore.—St. Sylvester's Eve. Christ- 
mas Books and Poems.—The Land Question.—Mr. Napier’s Bills. 

Dublin: JAMES McGLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street; Wa. 

S. Orn and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool; JonN 

MEN! ZIES, Edinburgh. 


On the Ist of January, 1853, price 5s. No. XLII. of 
HE BRITISH "JOURNAL OF 
HOMC@OPATHY. Edited by Drs. DRYSDALE, RUSSELN, and 
DUDGEON. Published quarterly. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS.—On Infinitesimals, by Dr. Madden; Antici- 
pations of Homceopathy, by Mr. Sharp; on the Treatment of Chronic 
Local Diseases and Phthis, by Hahnemann; Homeopathic Clinical 
Studies, by Dr. Wurmb; on a case of Obstruction of the Colon, by Dr. 
Ransford; Hahnemann’s Correspondence, on the Poison of the Naja 
Tripudians, by Dr. Russell; On the Homeopathic Treatment of Burns, 
by Dr. Henriques. 

REVIEWS.—Miscellaneous; Homeopathic Intelligence; 
Record; Pathogenetic and Homceopathic Fragments. 

London: AYLOTT and JONES, Paternoster-row. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 
iN Conducted by Mrs. S.C. HALL. Price One Shilling, Monthly, 
with Two Engravings, and Sixty-four pages of Letter-press, royal 8vo. 

Contents of the Part for JANUARY: 

Immeritus Redivivus, by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 

Some Passages in the Life of Richard Sydney. 

The Garden of Eden, from the Note Book of a Traveller. 

Christmas Fires—a Tale for the Season. 

An Account of the late Floods in Switzerland. 

Helen Lyndsey—the Star, by Mrs. S. C. Hall 

A Visit to the Country and to Windsor, by Frederika Bremer. 

A Farewell to the Swallow: s, by T. Hood, 

Lord John Russell and Thomas Moore. 

London: VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 

*,* The First Volume of the new Series, containing the half-yeaf, 
July to December 1852, is now ready, price 6s. 6d. cloth. This volume 
consists of 392 pages royal 8vo. and Twelve Engravings on Steel. 
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Twenty-sixth Edition, 
TEUROTONIC S: or, the Art of Strengthening 


the Nerves: containing re: see on the Influence of the Nerves 
upon the Health, the Spirits, and the Temper, and the Means of 
Removing Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, and 
other Chronic Dises . By D. NAPIER, M.D. 

“We can conscientiously recommend ‘ Neurotonics’ to the careful 
perusal of our invalid readers, several of our own personal friends 
having derived most decided and permanent | benefit from Dr. Napier's 
medicines.”—The John Bull Newspaper, June 5, 1852. 

London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN. Price 4d., or post free from 
the Author, 503, New Oxford-street, for five penny stamps. 








Just rane 
AMILY ADVENTURES. 


By the Author of “The Rd Bower.” In royal 18mo. price 


3s. cloth. 
he same Author, 

The FAIRY BOW E R; or, The History of a Month: 
& Tale for the Young. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

The LOST BROOCH; or, The History of Another 
Month. Second Edition, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

LOUISA;; or, The Bride. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

SONGS and HYMNS for the NURSERY, 
adapted to Original Music. Small 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: J. and C. MOZLEY, 6, Paternoster-row; J. MASTERS, 
78, New Bond-street. 





Lately published, Second Thousand, 8vo, price 7s. 
HE HARMONY OF PROPHECY ; or, 
Scriptnre Illustrations ot the Apocalypse. 
* What shall be the end of these things!” 
By the Rev. Dr. KEITH. 

* We hail with much pleasure the new work by Dr. Keith. But we 
must refer the reader to his deeply interesting volume—it is, in many 
of its pages, an arranged digest of the Scripture testimony regarding 
what is to come to pass, in the Scripture’s own words."—The Witness. 

Also, by the same Author, Daguerreotype Illustrations of Prophecy. 

EVIDENCE of PROPHECY. Second Thousand 
of Thirty-sixth Edition, in 8vo. 20s. Enlarged above one hundred 
pages, n Eighteen Daguerreotype Views, on Steel, and other 
Engravings. 

Sets of proofs of the Daguerreotype Views, ou India paper, imperial 


4to. price 20s 
of the TIMES. Eighth Edition, 


THE SIGNS 
enlarged, in 2 vols., 16s. With an Examination of Mr. Elliott's 





“ Theory of the i nae Six Seals, and of the Death of the Witnesses,” &c. 
* Examination, 


L AND of 


" separately, 4s. 6d. 


The ISR: AEL, according to the 





of 
“ We can recommend this book as condensing much information on 
the subjects to which it relates, and as a manual for such readers as 
take an interest in them.” — Atheneum. 
EVIDENCE of PROPHECY. 
of Sey yet 2 iy m. 12mo. Plates, 7s. 6d.; 
Svo. ls. 6d. se 
DE MONSTR: ATION of the TRUTH of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 13 io Seventh Thousand. New oo price 7s. 64. 
ately published, in post 8vo. price 9: 
COMME NT ARY on ISATAH. By “the Rey. A. 


Third Impression 
or in 18mo. 4s. 6d.; or in 


KEITH, junior, A.M. With an Introductory Essay by Dr. Kerri. 
Edinburgh: WIL AM Wuyte and Co, London; LoNGMAN and 
Co, Dublin: W. Ct and Co. 
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HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE | for 
JANUARY 1853, which is the first number of a New Volume, 
contains the following articles :— 

King Charles I. in the Isle of Wight. 

Original Letters of Benjamin Franklin. 

Farinelli and Pompadour. 

Henry Newcome, the Manchester Puritan. 

A Journey to Paris in 1736. 

The Cloister Life of Charles V. 

The Hill Intrenchments on the Borders of Wales, by T. Wright, 
F.S.A. (with Engrarings). 

Report of the Cambridge University Commission. 

Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban :—1. Pictures of the Immacu- 
late Conception. 2. The Relic of St. Mary Axe. 3. Harley 
Church, Salop. 4. Etymology of the word “Many.” 

With Notes of the Month, Reviews of New Publications, Historical 
Chronicle, and OBITUARY, including Memoirs of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Countess of Lovelace, Sir J. J. Guest, Miss Berry, Professor 
Empson, Mr. Serjeant Halcomb, &c. &c. 

A Specimen Number sent on the receipt of 2s. 6d. in postage stamps. 

Nic HOLS § and SON, 25, Parliament-street. 


On January Ist, price 3s, 6d., No. XXI. 


HE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE AND MENTAL PATHOLOGY. Edited by FORBES 
WINSLOW, M.D. 


TIP TH Oe 


so 








CONTENTS. 

British Institutions for the Insane. 
Treatment of Criminal Lunatics; the Case of Captain Johnston. 
Bethlem Hospital in 1852. 
Mind and the Emotions. 
On the Epidemic Mental Diseases of Children. 
Lunatic Asylums of Ireland. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy's Report on Bethlem Hospital. 
Derby County Asylum, Mickieover. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





HE ART-JOURNAL.—A New Volume of 

the ART-JOURNAL will commence with the New Year. The 

Part for January will contain highly-finished Engravings on steel, 
from two of the most celebrated PICTURES in the VERNON GALLERY 

—“The South Sea Bubble,” ey - M. Ward, A.R.A.; and “Uncle 
Toby and the Widow,” by C. Leslie, R.A. Mr. Bell’s beautiful 
Group of Sculpture, “ The children in the Wood,” is the subject of 
another Steel Plato. 

The Mlustrated Articles in the January Part of the Art-Joural con- 
sist of: 1. “Dress as a Fine Art,” by Mrs. Merrifield; 2. “The 
Domestic Manners of the English during the Middle Ages,” by T. 
Wright, F.S.A.; 3. “The Great Masters of Art, No. 19—Nicholas 
Poussin ;" 4 « Scott's Lady of the Lake;" 5. “The Progress of Art 
Manufacture ; ” 6. “An Artist's Ramble from Antwerp to Rome;” 
7. “Passages in the Voyage of Life,” by F. Miller, sculptor; and 8, The 
First Page of a Monthly Nlustrated Alianack, designed and drawn on 
the wood by Mrs. Hay, and engraved by Messrs. Dalziel. 

The utmost efforts will be continued by Editor, Contributors, and 
Publishers to maintain the high position which this Journal occupies 
as the only adequate Art-Journal of Europe. 

‘Published by G. VIRTUE and Co., Paternoster-row. 


- xTY . 

I EAUTIFUL BIRDS.—Under the above 

general title it is proposed to publish, in Monthly Numbers, 
price 6d. each, with coloured Plates and numerous W: oodcuts, uniform 
with “ Favourite Field Flowers,” “Flowers from Foreign Lands,” &c. 
a series of Ornithological Sketches. No. Il. to be published January 1, 
1853, will contain HUMMING BIRDS; their Natural History, including 
an Account of their Structure, Habits, Nidification, &c. &e. Edited 
from the Manuscript of the late JOHN COTTON, Esq., by ROBERT 
TYAS, B.A., F.R.B.S. The Plates drawn and coloured by JAMES 
ANDREWS, 








HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London 





TON and Co., Holborn-hill, have now ready, 


RUE “STORIES FROM UNCLE. "TOM’S 
CABIN, by Mrs. BEECHER STOWE, with Eight large Plates, 
printed in Colours, price Sixpence. To be had of all Booksellers. 





eady, 
THE CON CEITED PIG, with Six 
Tilustrations by HARRISON WEIR, Engraved on Wood. Royal 


18mo. price ls. 
London: J. & C. MOZLEY, 6, Paternoster-row. 





The Twelfth Thousand, crown 8vo. 5s, cloth, 
HE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT: 
Sketches of the Life of Mr. SAMUEL BUDGETT, late of Kings- 
wood-hill, Bristol. By the Rey. WILLIAM ARTHUR, A.M. Author of 
“A Mission to the Mysore.” 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co.; Jon MAson. 





INTRODUCTION TO exer ae, ie pg » 
Second Edition, 8vo. 137 Engrav 
LEMENTS of NATU RAL PHILOSOPHY; 
comprehending the first Principles of Mechanics, Hy rontation 
Pneumatics, Heat, Light, Electricity, and ¥ 
SCHOEDLER and MEDLOCK, instrated by 137 highly-finished 
Woodcuts. 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN and Co. 53, Baker-street, London ; and R. GRIFFIN 
and Co. Glasgow ; of whom may be had Apparatus for performing the 

Experiments described in this Work. 





PRACTICAL BOOKS ater) PR rote ~ a 
Just published, gratis and post free 
AND F. N. SPON’S CATALOGUE OF 
4e SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. The present Number includes Archi- 
tecture, Agriculture, Annuities, Bridge-building, Chemistry, Clock and 
Watchmaking, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, Gas Engineering; 
Geology, Metallurgy, Mining, Shipbuilding. &c. No. 25 will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of March, 
E, and F. N. SPON, Scientific Booksellers, 16, Bucklersbury, London. 








NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELT." 
HE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE BOOK, 


for 1853.—A Collection of Twenty superior Engravings, illus. 
trated by appropriate Tales and Poems. Price 21s. cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
The Plates include highly-finished Copies of Landseer's Intruder— 
Maclise’s Salvator—Etty's Cupid and Psyche—Gainsborough’ s Cottage 
Door—Calcott’s Benevolent Cottager—Murillo’s Spanish Flower Girl— 
Radclytfe's Homeward Bound—West's Alfred dividing the Loaf— 
Wass's Coral Finders—Wy: att’s Astronomer—Poittevin's Fisherman's 
Return—Eastlake’s Napoleon. Also, Engravings of the Four Statues 
of the Royal Children, executed by Mary Thornycroft, for Her most 

gracious Majesty. 

VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Bournal. 


TO OUR READERS. 

WE have to make an apology. The Christmas 
number of Tue Critic was a novelty and an 
experiment, and we were not prepared for the 
success that attended it. We had contemplated 
a few tolerable engravings, and an ordinary 
gathering of advertisements, and our arrange- 
ments were made accordingly. It was with 
astonishment that we witnessed the influx of both 
as the time for publication drew nigh, and, with 
some dismay, we found our double number full 
when it was too late to make any larger exten- 
sion of the broad sheet to receive the throng. 
Hence the unexpected omission of the greater 
portion of the usual contents of THe Critic, 
which were in type, and only with great reluctance 
deferred at the last moment for going to press. 

We trust, however, that the acknowledged 
beauty and the number of the engravings, and the 








difficulties resulting from the novelty of the | 


experiment, will be accepted by our readers as an 
apology for omissions which were not con- 
templated when the design of a Christmas number 
was announced. We shall, however, make them 
compensation by more frequent double numbers. 
As, of course, a Christmas number, which was 
so heartily welcomed by the public, will be an 
annual with us for the future, we shall take care 
hereafter to make more ample provision for it 
by means of a supplement, entirely devoted to the 
illustrated books of the season, which we shall 
present to our readers in addition to the regular 
pages of reading, so that the former may not 
again so trench upon the domain of the latter. 
Nevertheless, the incident that has given occa- 
sion for this apology is extremely gratifying, as 
an almost unprecedented instance of public favour. 








THE LITERARY WORLD: 

F ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Ar the close of exactly half a century from its 
foundation, the Edinburgh Review undergoes a change 
of dynasty by the death, without leaving a literary 
heir, of its last editor, Mr. Epson, the son-in-law of 
Lord JErrrey; and after a brief interregnum, pre- 
sided over by a quondam Whig Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord MonTEAGLE, the management of 
the Blue and Yellow is vested in the hands of another 
defeated and baffled Whig, an old pamphleteer, re- 
viewer, dissertator on political philosophy, and ex- 
official, Mr. GEorG—E CorNnewALit Lewis. What a 
change in Edinburgh and its review during the fifty 
years since 1802, when JEFFREY and SyDNEY SMITH 
gaily started their great literary venture. The illus- 
trious band of wits, philosophers, and fictionists 
which, during so many years of the present century, 
made the “ Modern Athens” to be scarcely a mis- 
nomer, has been dissolved by death or dispersion, and 
Joun WILson alone remains to let us know of the 
giants that were there in those days. In a literary 
as in a political and social point of view, Edinburgh 
has sunk to the rank of an ordinary provincial town ; 
and what promising talent it can yet produce moves 
onward to London. The once great and powerful 
review which bears its name is published in London, 
and edited now, for the second time, by an English- 
man, and the political and social principles which it 
was started to promulgate now find their most power- 
ful assertors on the platforms of cotton-spinning Man- 
chester. In literature, JerrreY himself lived to sce 
the schools of thought and poetry which he had most 
unweariedly assailed triumphant, not only in the 
public mind, but accepted by the contributors to his 
own review. When is there a sneer now, in the 
pages of the Edinburgh, at German poetry or philo- 
sophy, at WorpswortH or at CoLERrIDGE? What 
a distance from SypNEY Smiru’s jocose battery of 
Methodism and ‘“ Scepticism,” to the catholic appre- 
ciation by Sir JAMEs STEPHEN of the Loyonas and 
XAvieRs and odd worthies of the Clapham sect, or 
the thoughtful devoutness which marks the disquisi- 
tions of Hexry Rocers! While, as to politics, the 
Edinburgh of late has been distinguishing itself by a 
steady hostility to any but a very limited, carefully- 
planned extension of the suffrage; and Mr. Examiner 
complains, generally once a month at least, that the 
Quarterly is more “liberal” than the Edinburgh! 
Not less striking is the change in the relation between 
the periodical press, as represented by reviews and 
magazines, and books on the one hand, and the news- 
paper press on the other. The “review,” which was 
intended to abridge and comment on the current 
literature of the day, has long ago abdicated that 
function, and is now a congeries of little books by 
various authors, which are republished into volumes 
as author and publisher find it convenient. In poli- 
tical and social matters the newspaper far outstrips 
the “review,” not only in the obyious conveniences of 








its perpetual publication, but in the vigour and bril- 
liancy of its writing, and its access to secrets of state. 
Apropos of the periodical newspaper press and edi- 
torial deaths, a change has taken place in the 
management of the Morning Post, through the decease 
of Mr. Perer Bortuwick, a once well-known native 
of North Britain, under whose conduct that fashion- 
able organ had of late years decidedly improved. 
About a month ago, the House of Commons was 
graciously pleased to appoint the long-talked of Com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of gratuitonsly pre- 
senting a selection from the publications of parliament 


to the Literary Institutions of the country —the | 


mover being Mr. TuFNELL, who is known in public | 


chiefly as an ex-whipper-in of the Whigs, but more 
honourably in private as one of the founders of the 
Training-school at Battersea. 
House sells its publications to all who care to buy 
them, such a presentation would be equivalent to a 
small annual grant, and would involve a recognition 


severest discipline, until proper and engaging amuse 
ments for the young are found or created ? 

Shortly after the recent “ great meeting ” at Exeter 
Hall for the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, a 
deputation from the Association waited on the late 
Premier, who (as Mr. Grave had predicted) announced 
himself favourable to the repeal of the Advertisement 
duty. What will the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
what will the Right Honourable Wint1am Ewart 
GLADSTONE do in this matter? When the Right 
Honourable Gentleman made his memorable speech 
in the House of Commons against the Booksellers’ 
Association, he expressed himself unfavourable to the 
Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, because the 
classes which they chiefly injured, Publishers, Book- 


| sellers, and Printers, were in the habit of forming 


As the Honourable | 


by the State of those interesting establishments. | 
Meanwhile, however, as regards Metropolitan readers, | 
the House of Commons might at once, and without | 


any committee or consideration, bestow an_ acceptable 
boon in respect to its publications. The House does 
at present gratuitously furnish the Library of the 
British Museum with its printed matter, but not until 
a year after publication : thus, no parliamentary paper, 


published during the current year, will be accessible | ap} She aa 
| this useful institution has collected during the last 


to the readers of the Museum until the commencement 
of the vear 1854. 


Now to the many contributors to | 


the Periodical and Newspaper Press who frequent the | 


Museum a parliamentary paper is often useful only 
immediately on its appearance ; and at present, more- 
over, when at last placed in the Museum, they are 
perched up at the top of a high press, attainable only 
by a long ladder, and at the risk of breaking one’s 
neck. The Literary Institutions are daily pouring in 
petitions to the House for the boon to them; and as 
respects the Museum, the following petition has been 
forwarded by a young friend of Mr. Grave's to Mr. 
Hume, M.P., for presentation to the House :— 

“ To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and 

“ Treland, in Parliament assembled. 
“ The Petition of , of Milton-street, in the City 
“of London, a Public Writer, 

“Humbly sheweth, that your Petitioner, from the 
nature of his business, has often need to acquaint 
himself, immediately on their appearance, with the 
contents of those publications which your Honourable 
House is in the habit of presenting almost daily to its 
members, and which the printers, employed by your 
Honourable House, sell to the public, so soon as the 
public cares to buy them. 

“That your Honourable House is in the habit of 
presenting its publications to the Library of the British 
Museum, but in all cases at some distance of time, 
and in most cases at a considerable distance of time, 
from the first appearance of the said publications. 

“Your Petitioner therefore prays: That your Honour- 
able House will so present its publications to the 
Library of the British Museum that the latter shall 
receive them as soon after their first appearance as 
they are received by the Members of your Honourable 
House, or by those of the public who subscribe money 
to receive them from the printers employed by your 
Honourable House. 

“Your petitioner further prays: That in so pre- 
senting the said publications to the Library of the 
British Museum, vour Honourable House will stipu- 
late that they shall be accessible immediately on their 
appearance to the readers in the said Library: and 
this, as it appears to your petitioner, will be best 
effected if they shall be placed daily or otherwise, 
as they are presented, on a table in the said Museum, 
which table shall be accessible to all the readers 
therein; by which means the publications of your 
Honourable House will be as speedily accessible to 
the readers in the Library of the British Museum (of 
whom your Petitioner is one) as to the Members of 
your Honourable House itself, or to those of the public 
who subscribe money to receive them from the printers 
in the employment of your Honourable House. 

‘“* And your petitioner will ever pray.” 

The indefatigable Mr. Ewart lately gave notice of 
a motion for the appointment of a Commission of In- 
quiry (which in any and every case is much better 
than a Select Committee of the House of Commons) 
into the state of our public schools, by way of sequel 
to the recent Oxford and Cambridge Commissions. 
Curiously enough, the ‘“ Liberal ” newspapers have 
been discharging a volley at Westminster School, on 
the occasion of its annual play, which was this year 
the Adelphi of TerENcE,—certainly not a very proper 
drama for personation by boys, on the ni/ Jiedum 
principle! The Westminster play is almost the sole 
surviving relic of those “ private theatricals ” which 
were once so rife in our educational institutions, under 
every régime,—Popish, Anglican, and even Puritan. 
While ingenious men are striving to reform or re- 
model the studies of the schoolroom and the univer- 
sitv, should not some one think a little of new 
amusements for the young? Is there no entertain- 
ment half-way between construing and verse-writing 
on the one hand, and boat-racing and cricket-match- 
playing on the other? The dissipation and even 
dissoluteness prevalent at our schools and colleges are 
matters frequently lamented over by moralists; but 
how much of it must remain ineradicable by the 


trade-combinations! The Booksellers’ Association is 
dissolved, but the Printers still have a trifling system 
of combination: will that ensure Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
continued hostility to Repeal? Some people, on the 
other hand, think that another class (which certainly 
has no “ combinations”), that of authors namely, is 
to be chiefly enriched by Repeal, and that when the 
latter takes place Mr. Heroporus Smirn will at 
once migrate westwards from Milton-street to Bel- 
gravia! Who shall decide when doctors disagree? 
The Times advises authors never to calculate on being 
well off as a body. The more pity then that, as 
appears from the recent report of the Literary Fund, 


year only one poor thousand pounds. The Literary 
Fund does not grant pensions like the State, or the 
Guild of Literature when under way, but casual out- 
door relief, so to speak; and its bounty is said to 
be administered with discrimination and delicacy. 


| Though such useful institutions as the Literary Fund 





languish, the literary memorial mania is still a theme 
for the chronicler. The Committee for that to Hoop 
have prudently determined on closing their subserip- 
tion on the first of February, and the subscribers to 
the DeLra memorial begin to talk of the propriety of 
another than lapidary monument. In the fervour of 
the mania there came lately to light the existence of 
a hundred pounds or so, collected long ago, for a monu- 
ment to the late Sir James Mackrnrosn, and people 
even talk of a further subscription. An Irish “ move- 
ment” too, is proceeding for a memorial to Jonw 
Banm™ of O'Hara Family celebrity. 

The state of our magazine-literature, a department 
once so flourishing and healthy, has been, and pro- 
bably will long admit of being, deplored in these 
columns. Why are magazines so dull? Because 
their editors are generally dull men, is the obvious 
reply, when one sees that Blackwood is almost the 
only monthly periodical conducted by a person of 
vivid talent. The transition in the editorship of 
The Edinburgh Review from Lord Jerrrey to Mr. 
CornEWwALL Lewis is (magna componere parvis) 
scarcely less striking than the passage of Tat from 
the hands of Mrs. Jounsrone to those of Mr. Jonn 
Macerecor, M.P. Mr. Bent ey is taking the field 
for the new year with his Miscellany, preluding a great 
flourish of trumpets, rather in questionable taste; 
for the paragraphing and capitals in which he 
announces his engagement of “ALserT Siru,” 
“Joun LerEcn,” savour rather of the late 
GeorGE Rostys’ style than of the ordinary and 
decorous one of English literary announcements. 
There is some talk of a new magazine, on a new and 
victorious “principle,” to be conducted by Oxford 
men, chief among them Mr. Buck ey, a well-known 
contributor to Bohn’s Classical Library. Whispers 
also reach Mr. GRAVE of something being planned in 
the magazine way by Young Cambridge. In this 
respect the two great Universities may well say that 
the harvest indeed is plentiful, but the labourers are 
few. 

The brood of elegant annuals for the drawing-room 
table, which were so rife fifteen or twenty years ago, 
full of portraits of fair aristocrats, and letter-press by 
lords and ladies, has all but entirely disappeared ; 
and this year the Keepsake, edited again by Miss 
CATHERINE Power, is the sole representative of a once 
thriving genus of book produced by noble authors. 
This phenomenon, or absence of a phenomenon, is to 
be ascribed however to commercial caution on the part 
of publishers, more than to any distaste on the part 
of the aristocracy to make public appearances in the 
literary world. To the list of noble Lecturers at 
Mechanics’ Institutions is now to be added the name 
of Viscount IncEstre, who has been addressing a 
Mechanics’ Institute on social matters. It is the same 
Viscount who contributed to the amiable little volume 
Meliora, and who was snubbed by the Times for his 
proposal to convert the pomp of the WELLINGTON ob- 
sequies into a useful practical enterprise. How differ- 
ent the feeling displayed in these public appearances 
of members of the aristocracy from that which 
prompted the literary Horace WALPOLE to set a pri- 
vate printing press to work at Strawberry-hill, lest 
his precious lucubrations should be vulgarised by 
public sale in the booksellers’ shops! Private printing 
in England is becoming rarer and rarer every year, 
and is resorted to only in cases where an attack is ta 
be made, while a controversy is to be shunned: as in 
the case of Mr. Spepprn@, who has constituted him- 
self the champion of Lord Bacon (when is his labo- 
rious biography of the author of the Novum Organum 
to make its appearance ?) and whose privately-printedy , 
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Mornings with a Reviewer was a fierce onslaught on 
the view of Bacon’s character broached in Macav- 
LAY’s celebrated essay. Already even there is some- | 
thing odd and startling in the title of such a work as 
the Catalogue of Books privately printed in England, 
published a good many years ago, of which a second | 
edition, with considerable additions, is on the verge 
of publication by its author, Mr. Joun Martrx—not 
the celebrated painter, but the intelligent librarian of | 
the noble collection of books which his Grace of Bed- | 
ford possesses at Woburn. 

In Biography we are promised with a further con- | 
tribution to WELLINGTON-literature, in the shape of a 
collection of the Iron Duke’s speeches, of which the 
interest will be purely biographical, so little did the 
Great Duke aim at oratorical or literary effect ; and 
let it be added that Prince ALnerr has offered a 
prize to the Cambridge undergraduates for the best | 
poem on * WELLINGTON,” and that Mr. James | 
Simpson, the Edinburgh Advocate (vulgarly known 
as “ Jamie Simpson”) and promoter of National Educa- 
tion, takes advantage of the WELLINGTON-excite- 
ment to bring out a new edition of his Notes ef a 
Journey to Waterloo. Mr. Stimpson has a knack of 
connecting himself with great men! This is he who, | 
entering long ago the Edinburgh Theatre simul- 
taneously with Sir WALTER Scorr, bowed in acknow- 
ledgment of the plaudits of the audience! The 
private secretary of Dante. Wersrer, Mr. CHARLES 
LANMAN, announces, for publication in England, a 
Private Life of the lamented statesman: Mr. LANMAN 
not having neglected his opportunities! Mr. 
Croker’s long-announced Lift of Pope seems as far | 
off as ever; but Mr. Murray has at last through the | 
press the Lives of the Earls of Essex (1560-1640), an 
interesting and various tale, the picturesque vicissi- 
tudes of which were partly unfolded by Mr. Cratk, | 
in his Romance of the Peerage ; and the new version of 
it is based on hitherto unmanipulated family docu- | 
ments—the ‘* Honourable Captain DevEREUX” acting 
as editor, One reason of the scantiness of our 
modern literary biography is the fear of poaching on | 
the manor of eminent men; yet there is no sound | 
reason why the Byrons, Worpsworrns, Scorts, 
and Sourueys should not have many lives written of 
them, from various points of view, by others than the 
authorised and official Biographers. Certainly, to 
judge from Lord Joun RussEe.’s Memoirs of Moore, 
there is ample room for a compact and connected 
biography of the Irish poet; and a good example is 
set by the approaching publication in England of a 
Popular Life of Sir Walter Scott, by an American, 
Mr. DonaLp MAcLEop, who is not daunted by the 
remembrance of Mr. Locknart’s copious biography. 
Mr. Macteop is already known on his own side of the 
Atlantic as a promising member of the new American 
school of ‘ advanced ” and ebullient Jittérateurs. Mr. | 
THACKERAY, in America, probably sees before him 
what the French call ‘a future confused and immense” 
of lecture-delivering,—a brilliant future which is 
threatened by the copious reports of his lectures, 
given contrary to his request by some unscrupulous 
American newspapers, and which would be entirely 
clouded by the importation into the States of the 
promised republication here of his critico-biogra- 
phical lectures: the latter, therefore, is naturally 
deferred sine die. M. Prosper Merrimer, a dis- 
tinguished French historical dramatist, is publishing 
in the Revue des deux Mondes some biographical 
dramatic scenes on Demetrius, the Russian Perkin 
Warbeck, whom Scwitter took as the hero of his | 
latest and unfinished drama, and a translation of 
them into English is promised; as Mr. Taompson 
HANKEY, junior, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, has just paid a similar compliment to that 
admirable miscellany, by producing and publishing 
an English translation, from the same Revue, of LEON 
Favucuer’s recent essay on the Gold Discoveries of 
California and Australia. By the way, what has 
become of Mr. BenrLEy’s often-announced translation 
of LAMARTINE’S Biographical Periodical, Le Civili- 
sateur? Among new editions of biographical works, 
there is a fourth of Tuomas Cartyve’s Lectures on 
Hero-worship, and a second of William Penn, by 
Herwortu Dixon, Esquire, the latter being due to 
the patronage of grateful Quakers, who, alas! just 
when they have found a laureate in Drxon, are 
finding a satirical denouncer in their quondam mem- 
ber, Mrs. GREERs, and in the author of Annie Barclay, 
a forthcoming tale of Quaker life. 

Poetry and Fiction are “firm,” to speak in the 
language of trade reports ; but the new year has come 
without any word of the much-expected work by | 
Atrrep Tennyson. A collective edition (the first | 
of the kind), is announced of metrical productions | 
belonging to a very different school from ALFRED’s, 
The Poems of Joanna Baillie, authoress of Th: Plays 
ef the Passions, who survived till so lately to 
exhibit to a degenerate age the model-type of 
a gifted Scottish gentlewoman. Some eight or 
nine years ago, there appeared a volume of Poems by 
a Mr. Coventry Parmore, whose father was known 
socially in some of the “ Literary Circles” of London, | 
and even to the Literary World, as the author, long | 
ago, of a little volume of, as it were, Prose Rejected 
Addresses. The poems of Parmore fils displayed, | 
with much that was mawkish, a certain sensibility 
and tunefulness, but were speedily forgotten, if | 
indeed they can be said to have been ever known. | 


| 


| Talk, and (to coin a word) Letter-Talk. 
| now to fiction, Mr. Grave has to re-announce, as 


| Jane Eyre, and to inform his 


| to read Lady Bird, the new novel by its clever 


| GLADSTONE and Sir WittiAm MoLeswortu. 


| of the vicissitudes of his intellectual career, from The 


| of the compiler of Selections from the Liturgy Jor 





Since then, Mr. Coventry Parmore has developed 
himself into a British Quarterly and a North British 
Reviewer, in which latter capacity he lately stirred up 
much transatlantic bile by an article on American 
poetry. “The whirligig of time,” according to 
Autolycus, “brings about its revenges;” and the 
American critics have their turn coming, for Mr. 
ParmorE is about to publish a new edition, ‘ with 
additions,” of his early poems; and Mr. GRAVE’s 
American brothers of the eritic-craft will have ample 
room and yerge enough for castigation in handling 
such a collection. What has become of the school of 
Ecclesiastical Poetry, which was headed by Mr. KEBLE, 
the author of the Christian Year? Its chief members seem 
to be quitting it for other departments: thus the reputa- 
tion, as a graceful poet, of Mr. RicHarp CHENEVIX 
Trencn, has merged in his fame as a Hulsean Lecturer, 
and as the author of a useful and suggestive little 
work On the Use of Words, which he is about to 
follow up with a volume on National Proverbs and 
their Meanings. Nor, while on the subject of poetry 
and poets, let Mr. GRAVE neglect to note the advent 
of Goethe in his Correspondence and Communications, 
probably an English version of a recent well-executed 
German compilation of the great German poet’s Table- 
Coming 


on the point of appearing, the two desirable new 
novels by the authoresses of Mary Barton and 
readers that Katie 
Stewart, the Scotch story about to be reprinted (with 
Butwer Lyrron’s Vy Novel) from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, is understood to be from the pen of the authoress 
of Margaret Maitland. Who that remembers the 
sensation produced by EVen Middleton but will long 


authoress, Lady GeorGiaAnA FULLERTON. The penny- 
subscription which is to compensate Mrs. HARRIET 
BEECHER Stow for the absence of a law of inter- 
national copyright goes on thrivingly, and the lady 
herself promises the public of two worlds 4 Key to 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, a sort of pitces justificatives to 
“the most remarkable fiction of the age;” nay, to 
such a height has Uncle-Tom’s-Cabinism grown, that 
the Messrs. LonGMAN have thought it worth their 
while to reprint and republish a few articles on 
American slavery from a London and a provincial 
newspaper, by Lord DenMAN and Sir JAMES STEPHEN. 

Besides such “ old stagers,” to use Lord PALMER- 
sToN’s expression, in literature and politics, as himself 
and Lord Joun Russevy, there at least two younger 
men of some mark in the Literary World, who hold 
prominent places in the new administration—Mr. 
Mr. 
GLADSTONE began life as a literary upholder of the 
“High” party in the Church; and on some future 
occasion these columns may perhaps contain a sketch 


State in its Relations to the Church onward to his recent 
pamphlet on Religious Liberty. Sir Witi1AmM Moves- 
Worru was the founder of the London, afterwards 
the London and Westminster Review, and is still better 
known as the editor of a costly collection of the 
writings of Hoppers. Polities, like poverty, effect 
strange companionships—seldom stranger than this 


Family Use, with the living collector and illustrator of 
the works of the chief English Atheist ! 
Frank GRAVE. 








A LIFE-DRAMA. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 633.) 
SCENE THIRTEENTH .— Afternoon.—W avTEr and VioLeT 
entering the garden from the house. 
VIOLET. 
This is the dwelling you have told me of,— 
Summer again hath dress’d its bloomy walls, 
Its fragrant front is populous with bees: 
This is the garden—all is very like, 
And yet unlike the picture in my heart ; 
I know not which is loveliest. I see 
Afar the wandering beauty of the stream, 
And nearer I can trace it as it shows 
Its broad and gleaming back among the woods. 
Is that the wood you slept in ? 
WALTER. 

That is it, 
And ev’ry nook and glade and tangled dell 
From its wide circle to its leafy heart 
Ts as familiar to me as my soul. 
Memories dwell like doves among the trees, 
Like nymphs in glooms, like naiads in the wells; 
And some are sweet, and sadder some than death. 

[A pause. 

I could have sworn the world did sing in air, 
I was so happy once. The eagle diinks 





The keen blue morning, and the morn was mine. 
I bathed in sunset, and to me the night 

Was a perpetual wonder and an aw 
Oft, as I lay on earth and gazed at her, 

The gliding moon with influence divine 
Would draw a most Celicious tide of tears 
And spill it o’er my eyes. Sadness was joy 
Of but another sort. My happiness 

Was fleck’d with vague and transitory griefs, 
As sweetly as the shining length of June 
With evanescent eves; And threugh my soul 
At intervals a regal pageant passed, 

As through the palpitating streets the corse 
Of a great chieftain, roll’d in music rich, 
Moves slow towards its rest. In these young days i 









} Sons, 
| has nothing of the gambler’s game about it. 
| acceptable present than this little apparatus we do not 





Existence was to me sufficient joy, 
At once a throne and kingdom, crown and lyre ; 
Now it is but a strip of barren sand, 
On which with earnest heart I strive to rear 
A temple tothe Gods. I will not sadden you. 
(They move on. 
This is the fountain: once it flash'd and sang 
(Possess’d of such exuberance of joy) 
To golden sunrise, the blue day, and when 
The night grew gradual o’er it, star by star,— 
Now it is mute as Memnon. 
VIOLET. 
Sad again! 
Its brim is written over—o’er and o'er ; 
*Tis mute; but have you made its marble lips, 
As sweet as Music’s? 
WALTER. 
Miserable words! 
The offspring of some most unhappy hours ; 
To me this fountain’s brim is sad as though 
*Twere splash’d with my own blood. 
VioLet (reads. } 
“Nature cares not 
Although her loveliness should ne’er be seen 
By human eyes, or praised by human tongues, 
The cataract exults among the hills, 
And wears its crown of rainbows all alone. 
Libel the ocean on his tawny sands ; 
Write verses in his praise,—the unmoved sca 
Erases both alike. Alas for man! 
Unless his fellows can behold his deeds 
He cares not to be great.” "Tis very true. 
The next is written in a languid hand : 
“Sin hath drunk up my pleasure, as eclipse 
Drinks up the sunlight. On my spirit lies | 
A malison and ban. What though the Spring 
Makes all the hills and valleys laugh in green,— 
Is the sea heal’d? or is the plover’s cry 
Merry upon the moor? Inowamkin 
To these, and winds, and ever-suffering things.” 
©! I could blot these words out with my tears! 
WALTER, 
So could I when I wrote them. 
VIOLET. 
What is next? 
‘4 sin lies dead and dreadful in my soul, 
Why should I gaze upon it day by day ? 
O, rather, since it cannot be destroy'd, 
Let me as reverently cover it 
As with a cloth we cover up the dead, 
And piacing it in some chamber of my soul, 
Where it may lie unseen as sound, yet felt,— 
Making life hush’d and awful.” 
WALTER. 
No more. No more. 
Let God wash out this record with His rain! 
This is the summer house. [They enter. 
It is as sweet 
As if enamour’d Summer did adorn 
It for his Love to dwellin. I love to sit 
And hear the pattering footsteps of the shower, 
As he runs over it, or watch at noon 
The curious sunbeams peeping thro’ the leaves. 
VIOLET. 
I’ve always pictured you in such a place — 
Writing your Book, and hurrying on, as if 
You had a long and wondrous tale to tell, 
And felt Death’s cold hand closing round your heart. 


WALTER. 
Have you read my Book ? 
VIOLET: 
I have. 
WALTER. 
It is enough. 

The Book was only written for two souls, 
And they are thine and mine. 

VIOLET. 

For many weeks, 
When I was dwelling by the moaning sea, 
Your name was blown to me on ev’ry wind, 
And I was glad; for by that sign I knew 
You had fulfill’d your heart, and hoped you would 
Put off the robes of sorrow, and put on 
The singing crown of Fame. One dreary morn 
Your Book came to me, and I fondled it, 
As tho’ it were a pigeon seut from thee 
With love beneath its wing. I read and read 
Until the sun did lift his cloudy lids 
And shot wild light along the leaping deep, 
Then closed his eyes in death. I shed no tear, 
1 Jaid it down in silence, and went forth, 
Burden’d with its sad thoughts ; slowly I went; 
And, as I wander’d through the deepening gloom, 
I saw the pale and penitential moon 
Rise from dark waves that pluck’d at her, and go 
Sorrowful up the sky. Then gush’d my tears— 
The tangled problem of my life was plain— 
I cried aloud “ O would he come to me! 
I know he is unhappy, that he strives 
As fiercely as the blind and desperate sea, 
Clutching with all its waves.—In vain, in vain. 
He never will be happy till he comes.” 
As I went home the thought that you would come 
Fill’d my lorn heart with gladness, as the moon 
Fills the great vacant night with moonlight, till 
Its silver bliss runs 0’er—so after prayer 
I slept in the lap of peace—next morn you came. 
(To be continued.) 








Mr. Scarverr has perfected a most seasonable in- 
vention, in the shape of mock turtle soup, which is 
so portable that it may be wrapped in brown paper 
as an ordinary parcel. It is, beside, a delicious soup ; 
and can be made ready for table in two minutes, 

Tue Game or THE Race, by Mr. Merry, is an 
amusing and harmless game, played with miniature 
horses on a miniature racecourse, and it is so adapted 
that it may be participated in by two or more per- 
It can be rendered intricate or simple; and it 
A more 


know; and country readers will welcome it. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Philosophy of the Senses: or, Man in Connexion 
with a Material World. By Rovert J. Wy ip. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

Puitosopuy is a word of formidable sound to many 

who have been accustomed to look upon it as some- 

thing extremely learned and profound; and it is 
probable that many will be deterred by the title-page 
from the enjoyment of the singularly simple, intelli- 
gible, and wnlearned description of the manner in which 
man is connected with the external world through the 
medium of the senses, given by Mr. WYLDE in these 
most interesting pages. But we counsel the readers 
of Tue Critic not to be alarmed by the announce- 
ment of a Philosophy, upon our assurance that under 
this formidable name they will find a most familiar 

theme discoursed of most pleasantly, giving them a 

great deal of useful information, and at least an 

equal amount of positive amusement. 

It was commenced, he says, with purpose to present 
only the theory of the senses, the principles of sight 
and sound, and the physiology of the organs of 
vision and hearing and of the. brain. But the con- 
templation of the facts led him to reflect upon the 
laws by which they were governed, and the connexion 
of the phenomena with mind, power, and intelligence. 
He divides his subject into four parts: in the first he 
describes the physiology and natural history of the 
animal organs; in the second, he gives the laws of 
sound and light as applicable to the purposes of hear- 
ing and vision, with a description of the organs of 
sight and of the brain; in the third he discusses the 
phenomena and laws of the different senses; and the 
fourth contains an historical sketch of opinion regard- 
ing the material world and the nature of our recog- 
nitions of it, adding some reflections on the nature of 
the connection between mind and matter, the theory 
of perception, man’s position as an animal, his higher 
and compound nature, the principles of faith and hope, 
the imperfect nature of our communication by means 
of the senses and its results, and the prospects of their 
enlargement in a future and more perfect state. It is 
one of the most instructive books of science we have 
seen for a long time, and it ought to be placed in the 
hands of all young persons, to teach them self- 
knowledge and how they are so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 











The Plant: a Biography. In a Series of Thirteen 
Popular Lectures. By M. J. Scuverpen, M.D. 
Translated by Artruur Henrrey, F.LS., &e. 
Second Edition, with additions. London: Bailliere. 

WE are not surprised that this admirable volume should 
have reached a second edition so soon. It is the most 
popular sketch of the Physiology, Geography, and 
Natural History of the Vegetable World which has 
ever been written. In the most attractive manner, 
in language intelligible to all, the Professor pre- 
sents the biography of a plant from the earliest to 
the latest stage of its existence; he describes its in- 
ternal structure, its propagation, its diseases, how it is 
affected by the weather; its uses to man, either for food 
or for the arts and sciences. The milk sap is treated of 
in one lecture; in another we have an essay on the 
cactus tribe; in a third, the geography of plants; in a 
fourth, a masterly outline of the history of the vegetable 
world; in a fifth, a very curious speculation on the 
xsthetics of vegetables. Then we are treated to remarks 
on water and its movements, and a sketch of the sea 
and its inhabitants concludes the series. The volume 
is adorned with many beautiful wood-cuts, and some 
coloured engravings. 

It is one of those books, at once amusing and instruc- 
tive, which ought to be in every school library; which 
should be made a class-book for reading in schools; 
which should be placed in the hands of youth whom it 
will charm nore than any novel, and in whom it cannot 
fail to foster a deep love for nature, and a profound 
veneration for Nature's Gop. We should have taken 
some pages of illustrative extracts from it but that it 
is a second edition. If the reader will take our word 
for its worth we are sure he will not be disappointed. 








The Commissioners of the Great Exhibition have 
just issued their Second Report, in which they describe 
their scheme for the application of the surplus fund to 
the purchase of a site for a grand building to subserve 
all the purposes of an emporium of art and science 
worthy of the metropolis of the world, and which has 
been already sanctioned by Parliament, by voting an 
equal sum for the carrying out of it. The reasons here 


assigned will satisfy the most doubting, if, indeed, there 
is one who doubts the propriety of the British nation 
possessing an Art-Palace worthy of its own greatness. 
——Professor PLAYFAIR has published his introductory 
lecture of the Session at the Government School of 
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LISH LITERATURE. 


Mines. 
instructive sketch of the ample provision made for 
Industrial Instruction on the Continent. It is plain 
that we shall be left behind in the race unless we bestir 
ourselves, and press onwards too. The latest mono- 
mania is a dread of salt. 
written a book to prove that all disease is due to 
eating salt, and that if the world would but abstain 
entirely from that condiment, there would be no more 
sickness. Dr. J. GREEN has put forth a few pages 
descriptive of an Improved Mode of Employing 
Mercury by Fumigation. We are not sure whether it is 
a mere professional advertisement, or a bond fide 
treatise: there are so many of the former palmed upon 
us under pretence of being the latter. Dr. MALCOLM 
has sent us his fourth report on the Sanitary State of 
Belfast, with suggestions for its improvement, which 
might usefully be adopted in other places, and in 
England as well as in Ireland. A Practical Guide 
to the best Means of Testing Gold, by Tnos. W. KKArTEs, 
will, doubtless, be an acceptable book at this time, 
when we are threatened with an importation of tons of 
the precious metal. Inexpensive, certain and simple tests 
of its purity will be of great value to those who have 
to deal with it as an article of commerce; and Mr. 
KEATE's treatise will help them to this end, 

















HISTORY. 


It is devoted to a brief but very interesting and | 


One Mr. Jonn TAytor has | 


the 
| adopting her husband’s religion, conniving at his des- 


house. Her ambition had secured throne by 
potisms and not avenging his murder. Her love of 
pleasure solicited a licentiousness of moral opinien; her 
passion for praise sought to conciliate the good will of 
men of letters, so that she blended the adoption of the 


| new philosophy with the grandeur, the crimes and the 


| voluptuousness of Asiatic despotism. 
| Poland it would be under the pretext of protecting 


If she invaded 


religious freedom; if she moved towards the Bosphorus 
she would surround herself with the delusive halo of 
some imaginary restoration of the liberties of ancient 
Greece. At home respecting the property of the nobles 
yet seeking to diminish the number of slaves, an ap- 
parent devotee to the faith of the Greek Church, yet 


| giving religious freedom to the Catholic and the Protes- 


tant, and even printing the Koran for the Mussulmans of 
her dominions abroad; she bent neither to France nor to 
England. Her policy was thoroughly true to the 
empire that adopted her, and yet imbued with the phi- 


| losophy of Western Europe. With deserts near at hand 


| 
History of the American Revolution. By Grorce | 
y \ 


Bancrort, Corresponding Member of the 


French Institute and of the Royal Academy | 
London: | 


Vol. I. 


3 vols. 
1852. 


of Berlin. In 
Richard Bentley. 


comprises a period of about three years—from 
the Peace in 1763 to the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
1766. To prepare the reader for the event which 
gave the Colonies a pretext for rebellion, the 
author reviews the state of Europe and of 
England, and its dependencies prior to the intro- 
duction of Mr. GrenvILie’s measure for taxing 
America. This is by far the most interesting 
portion of the volume. The materials are more 
judiciously selected and better arranged, and more 
ably condensed than in the first “ Epoch” of the 
work. The author has shown that he can write 
in language at once nervous and elegant, and in 
that manly and perspicuous style in which history 
ought to be written. When he deviates into 
declamation, his energy does not so often “o’er- 
leap the modesty of nature,” or offend good taste 
by attempting to rise above sublimity. Never- 
theless his language is still occasionally so flowery 
as almost to require explanation. Take for ex- 
ample this sentence, the leading period of a 
paragraph: 

If the number of active minds in cultivated Prussia 
was not large enough to give to forming opinion a 
popular aspect, in Russia, the immense 
was extending itself along the Baltic and the Euxine, 
and had even crossed the Pacific to set up its banners 
in North-Western America, free inquiry had something 
of solitary dignity as the almost exclusive guest of the 
Empress. 


empire which 


Instead of this abortive attempt to write ma- 
jestically, why does not Mr. Bancrort tell us at 
once, and in plain historical language, that Arts and 
Sciences and Philosophy had not been sufficiently 
spread in Prussia and the neighbouring Empire 
to have any powerful influence in forming the 
public mind, and that the mass of the people were 
still in ignorance? for this we presume is what 
Mr. Bancrorr means by “ free inquiry being left 
at home in solitary dignity the almost exclusive 
guest of the Empress.” 

The author has enlivened his history with a few 
original sketches of the Political Notabilities of 
the eighteenth century. These portraits are 
necessarily limited, but it is observable that such 
as are not immediately connected with the 
American Revolution are selected from the 
patrons and promoters of that liberal philosophy 
which prepared the way for the downfal of the 
French Monarchy. Mr. Bancrorr seems to 
treat most of these deistical and atheistical 
reformers with great lenity. Even the Empress 
CATHERINE is not directly charged with being 
accessory to the murder of her husband. 


The sovereign who held these absolute prerogatives 


j and found no resting-place in doubt. 
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to colonize, with the Mediterranean inviting her flag, she 
found no wish of conquering Spanish colonies on the 
Pacific, and we shall find her conduct towards England 
in its relation with America, held in balance between 
the impulse from the liberal systems of thought which 
she made it her glory to cherish, and the principle of 
monarchy which flattered her love of praise and was the 
basis of her power. 

Mr. Bancrort has done no more than justic 
to the most enlightened among the French phi- 
losophers. 

The age could have learnt from the school of Voltaire 
to scoff at its past, but the studious and observing 


is | Montesquieu discovered * the title deeds of humanity ” 
Tue second epoch of Mr. Bancrort’s History | . 


as they lay buried under the rubbish of privileges, con- 
ventional charters and statutes. His was a generous 
nature that disdained the impotence of epicureanism 
He saw that 
society, notwithstanding all its revolutions, must repose 
on principles that do not change, that Christianity 
which seems to aim only at the happiness of another 
life also constitutes man’s blessedness in this. He 
questioned the laws of every nation to unfold to him 
the truth that had inspired them, and behind the con- 
fused masses of positive rules he recognised the anterior 
existence and reality of justice. Full of the inquiring 
spirit of his time, he demanded tolerance for every 
opinion, and to him belongs the peaceful and brilliant 
glory of leading the way to a milder and more effective 
penal code. Shunning speculative conjecture, he limited 
his reasonings to the facts in European political life, 
and though he failed to discover theoretically the true 
foundation of government, he received and quickened 
in the principles of political liberty, and showed 
to the people of France how a monarchy may be 
tempered by a division of its power, and how republics, 
more happy than those ef Italy, may save themselves 
from the passionate tyranny of a single senate. 


faith 


We cannot expect that an American will speak 
very favourably of the aristocracy, but Mr 
3ANCROFT contradicts himself when he says— 

The hereditary right of the other members of the 
House of Lords was such a privilege as must in itself 
always be hateful to a free people, and yet in England it 
was not so. 


This can hardly be intended as a sarcasm inti- 
mating that Englishmen, as long as they have a 
House of Lords, only fancy that they are free, 
for Mr. Bancrorr immediately points out some 
of the advantages which England owes to its 
“ hereditary” legislators: 

In France the burgesses were preparing to overthrow 
the peerage; but in England there was no incessant 
gcle to get rid of it. The reverence for its antiquity 
Sut 
for the aid of the Barons, Magna Charta would not have 
been attained, and but for the nobility and gentry, the 
Revolution of 1688 would not have succeeded. A sen~ 
timent of gratitude was, therefore, blended in the popular 
mind with submission to rank 





And, we may add, not only a sentiment of 
gratitude, but a sentiment of becoming national 
pride, with the consciousness of greater security 
in having this intermediate check upon the power 
of the Crown, and the lawless demands of a dis- 
affected people. But for the timely interference 
of the House of Lords, England might, ere this, 
have degenerated into a democracy, or have been 


was Catherine, a princess of a German Protestant | disgraced by submitting to be ruled by a despot. 
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The author regards the younger branches of | can fathom the mysteries of woman's love? Some who 


the nobility as “victims” to ancestral pride, 


and commiserates the daughters of large 
landed proprietors, who, without  repining, 


consent to be disinherited, that the family 
name may descend with honour to posterity. 
Without hereditary wealth, hereditary distinctions 
could not be long maintained; and without 
hereditary honours the most disinterested incen- 
tive to noble deeds would be suppressed. But we 
are surprised that one so well acquainted with 
the character of our English nobility, should have 
aspersed them so grossly as to assert that the 
jointure paid to the dowager of a deceased noble- 
man, “might often be paid grudgingly as to one 
Long wintering on a young man’s revenue.” 
We believe that there is no class so free from 


this selfish vice as the one which this invidious | 
writer has libelled. The instances of want of 


filial duty and respect are few, and could have 


been discovered only among such of our young 
nobility as are notoriously a disgrace to the | 


peerage. With the exception of this ungenerous | 
reflection, Mr. Bancrorr has taken a candid 


view of the privileged classes of society in Eng- 
land. 
Besides, nobility (in England) was not a caste, but 


rather an office personal, and transmitted to but one. | 


The right of primogeniture made its chief victims in 
the bosom of the families which it kept up, and which 
themselves set the leading example of resignation to its 
injustice. Not younger sons only, who might find em- 
ployment in public office, or at the bar or in the church, 
the army or navy, or in mercantile adventures and pur- 
suits—the daughters of the great landed proprietors, 


from a delicate sense of self-sacrifice characteristic of 


the sex, applauded the rule by which they were disin- 


herited, and placed their pride in upholding a system | 
which left them dependent or destitute. In the splendid | 


houses of their parents, they were bred toa sense of their 


own poverty, and were bred to endure that poverty | 


cheerfully. They would not murmur against the system, 
‘for their sighs might have been taunted as the repinings 
of selfishness. They all revered the head of the family, 
and, by their own submission, taught the people to do so. 
Even the mother who might survive her husband, after 
following him to his tomb in the old manorial church, 
returned no more to the ancestral mansion, but vaeated 
it for the heir, and the dowager must be content with 
her jointure, which might often be paid grudgingly, as 
to one 
Long wintering on a young man’s revenue, 

The chapter on Ireland may serve as a model 
for compiling Abridgments of History. The writer 
has, within a few pages, included all that is re- 
puisite to give one a clear idea of the dependence 
of that island on Great Britain. Whatever 
pretensions Ireland might have had to be regarded 
as a separate kingdom before the reign of 
Henry IL, the conquest of the English Barons at 
that time, and the parcelling out of the soil among 


ten English families, settled the question—the bond | 


between the two countries thenceforth became 
indissoluble. 

We quote the author’s “ Loveliest scene ever 
witnessed in the wilderness,” as a proof how rapidly 
a people accustomed to civilized life may de- 
generate, if permitted to associate with bar- 


barians, or remain long among tribes incapable | 


of high moral or mental cultivation: 


‘There the Shawnees, the most violent and warlike of 
all the tribes accepting the terms of peace with dejected 
sullenness, promised by their orator, Red Hawk, to 
collect all captives from the lower towns, and restore 
them in the spring; and there the nearer villages 
brought their white prisoners to the English. The 
arrival of the lost ones formed the loveliest scene ever 
witnessed in the wilderness. Mothers recognised their 
once lost babes, sisters their brothers scarcely able to 
recover the accent of their native tongue, learned to 
know that they were children of the same parents. 

How does humanity abound in affections! Whom 
the Indians spared they loved! They had not taken 
the little ones and the captives into their wigwams 
without receiving them into their hearts, and adopting 
them into their tribes and families. To part with them 
now was anguish to the red man; they shed torrents of 
tears; they entreated of the white men to show kind- 
ness to those whom they restored. From day to day 
they visited them in the camp—they gave them corn 
and skins. As the English returned to Pittsburg, they 
followed to hunt for them and bring them provisions. 
A young Mingo would not be torn from a young woman 
of Virginia, whom he had taken as his wife. Some of 
the children who had been carried away young had 
learned to love their savage friends, and wept at leaving 
them. Some of the captives would not come of them- 
selves, and were not brought away but in bonds. Who 


| were not permitted to remain clung to their dusky 
lovers at parting, others more faithful still invented 
means to escape and fly back to their places in the 
wigwams of their chosen warrior. 


This account is very pathetic, but we hope it 

| will not induce any fair haired, blue eyed maiden 

|to sigh for an abode in the wigwam of a Red 
Indian. 

The Stamp Act is of course the principal theme 
of this “Epoch” of the American Revolution. 
The author has taken an impartial view of the 
question, and although he leans towards such of 
| his countrymen as were most violent in opposing 
the British Parliament, he cannot be charged 
with misrepresentation. The progress of this 
| ill-advised measure is so well known that it will 
not be necessary to follow Mr. BancrorT in a 
narrative already made familiar to most English 
readers by recent publications. A few popular 
members of Parliament, with Lord Cuatruam at 
their head, kept alive the spirit of resistance in 
the colonies, and by their inflammatory harangues 
compelled the government to repeal the Stamp 
Act, and thereby virtually to give up the right of 
| England to tax America. 
| Mr. Bancrort chuckles at the recollection of 
“ Flow the stamp officers were handled in America,” 
| and relates, with much complacency, the heroic 
deeds of his countrymen who sallied forth in 
hundreds to attack an unfortunate wight who had 
obtained the office of Stamp Distributor. These 
functionaries were chosen from the colonists with 
the view of reconciling the Americans to the ob- 
| noxious tax, but they knew each other too well 
to trust themselves to their mercy. “It will be 
as in the West Indies,” clamoured the people, | 
“there the negro overseers are the most cruel.” 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations of phy- 
| sical force, it is probable that the Stamp Act 
would have been executed but for the imprudence 
|of a member of the British Senate. For the 
honour of this country it was not an Englishman 
who encouraged the refractory colonists to throw 
aside their allegiance and assert their indepen- 
dence; but a half-bred Irishman, who had served 
| sometime in America with Wotrr, and who, 

priding himself upon his experience, taunted the 

House of Commons with its ignorance of American 
| affiairs, charging those who should hold up their 
| hands for the bill as acting very much in the dark, 
| but “perhaps,” he added, “ as well in the dark as 
| any way.” 
| The charge of ignorance called upon his feet Charles 
| Townshend, the reputed great master of American 
affairs. He confirmed the equity of the taxation, and 
insisted that the colonies had borne but a small propor- 
tion of the expenses of the last war, and had yet ob- 
tained by it immense advantages at a vast expense to 
the mother country. “ And now,” said he, “ will these 
American children, planted by our care, nourisyed by 
our indulgence to a degree of strength and opulence, 
and protected by our arms, grudge to contribute their 
mite to relieve us from the heavy burden under which 
we lie.” As he sat down Barré rose, and with eyes 
| darting fire and outstretched arms uttered an unpreme- 
| ditate reply. 
| 











| This impromtu speech is well known. The 
| furious colonel denied that the Americans were 
| planted by our care, nourished by our indulgence, 
| or protected by our arms. He charged the mother- 
| country with oppression, tyranny, cruelty and 
ingratitude towards these much-injured Sons of 
Liberty. This was enough: 

As Barré spoke there sat in the gallery Ingersoll of 
Connecticut, a semi-royalist, yet joint agent for Con- 
necticut. Delighted with the speech, he made a report 
of it, which the next packet carried across the Atlantic. 
The lazy posts of that day brought it in nearly three 
months to New London, in Connecticut, and it was 
printed in the newspapers of that village. May had 
not shed its blossoms before the words of Barré were 
| as household words in every New England town. Mid- 
| summer saw it distributed through Canada in French, 
and the continent rung from end to end with the cheering 
name of The Sons of Liberty. 


| Thus did a British Senator, who afterwards 
| acquired the name a Blinking Bulldog, rouse, 
| by his intemperate speech, the rebellious spirit of 
| the colonists, and supply them with a watchword 
| which led them onward in their struggle for 
| independence. 





| Mr. Bancrort is aware how readily the people 

| believe any one who flatters them that they are | 
independent of subjection—that they have an | 
| uncontrollable right of private judgment, and that 
| they are not only free to think, but to act ac- 


| 


cording to their consciences. The right of private 
judgment without the liberty to exercise it is 
considered by revolutionary writers as a nugatory 
privilege. Any restraint upon the free discus- 
sion of opinions, however dangerous to the peace 
of society or adverse to the stability of govern- 
ment, is called tyranny. The discontented cry 
aloud for their rights, yet no two agree precisely 
as to the bounds within which it would be safe to 
trust each other. Hence the restlessness and in- 
stability of democratical governments. Mr. Ban- 
crort has the tact to mix up great historical 
truths in support of his notions of irresponsible 
self-government, and quotes the Reformation an 

Descartes in proof of his hypothesis. . 


The life-giving truths of the Reformation was the 
right of private judgment. His personal liberty in 
affairs of conscience had by the illustrious teaching of 
Descartes been diffused through the nations which 
adhered to the old faith under the more comprehensive 
form of philosophical freedom. Everywhere throughout 
intelligent Europe and America the separate man was 
growing aware of the inhering right to the unfettered 
culture and enjoyment of his whole moral and intel - 
lectual being. Individuality was the groundwork of 
new theories in politics, ethics, and industry. 


The writer, in another portion of his work, 
appears desirous to get rid of the name Democrat, 
which since the French Revolution has not been 
quite agreeable to the ears of the reddest Repub- 
licans. These “upright and disinterested” men 
are in future to be known as Physiocrats. Thus 
changing their name, as streets sometimes do, in 
the hope of recovering their respectability. Would 
RobeEsPIErRE have been less a villain if he had 
called himself a Physiocrat ? 

The author has not been sparing in chronicling 
the sayings and doings of his favourite “ Sons of 
Liberty ;” but such names as Oris, Cusurne, 
THATCHER, Gray, SHEAFE, and twenty others, 
will be new to most English readers, who will not 
feel much curiosity to learn more of the histories 
of these worthies than Mr. Bancrort has thought 
proper to disclose. Of the principal actors in the 
American contest the public has long been in 
possession of abundant information. What relates 
to this subject will be found to be a repetition of 
former histories, varied a little to suit the liberal 
policy which the author so strongly advocates. 
The work at this time will no doubt command 
the attention of a numerous class of readers, and 
the author may calculate upon many admirers 
on account of the principles which his book so 
earnestly recommends. But apart from politics 
the volume has sufficient literary merit to ensure 
it a favourable reception. 








Mr. Bourn has just made to his “ Standard Library” 
one of its most valuable additions—a translation, by 


Mr. A. R. Sconie, of Guizot’s History of the Origin of 


Representative Government in Europe. It was the 
subject of a series of lectures delivered by the ex- 
statesman in Paris, in the years 1820-1822, collected 
and revised. The preface alludes feelingly to the 
progress and apparent settlement of representative 
government down to the unfortunate year 1848, and, 
remembering what he had prophesied of it, the author 
puts to himself the question, “Can we again seek 
safety at the same source? Can we still believe and 
hope in representative monarchy ?” He admits that, 
in common with others, he has felt doubt ; but, when 
he saw society pausing and drawing back from the 
terrible plunge into anarchy, he says, “I felt the 
revival in my soul of that faith and hope which have 
filled my life, and which, until these last days, have 
constituted the faith and hope of our time.” He 
admits, that if he were at this day to treat the same 
subject with the lessons which political life had taught 
him since, he * should, perhaps, modify some of the 
ideas ” he had expressed “in reference to some of the 
conditions and forms of representative government.” 
This, we presume, was written before the establish- 
ment of autocracy in the form of the Empire. What 
would he now say? These lectures are invaluable 
contributions to historical knowledge, or rather to 
the philosophy of history. They trace the rise and 
progress of representative institutions in Europe, 
commencing with those of England, France, and 
Spain, which occupy the first part of the work, and 
comprise twenty-six lectures; and the second part, 
comprising twenty-five lectures, is wholly devoted to 
a masterly and most curiously minute examination of 
the principles and practice of representative govern- 
ment in England. With the love of systematizing 
that distinguishes him, Guizot endeavours to trace a 
design in institutions which have been made up of 
many accidents, and a plan where, in truth, there is 
none; and he tries to reconcile many of the seeming 
anomalies in our constitution by somewhat far-fetched 
explanations; but, nevertheless, it is a treatise full of 
thought—which cannot but make the reader think— 
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which will put familiar facts in a new and striking 
form, and which no Englishman desirous of making 
an intimate acquaintance with the political system of 
his own country should fail to read. We are also 
indebted to Mr. Bohn’s enterprise for another historical 
work, a translation of Sallust, Florus, and Velleius 
Paterculus, by the Rev. Joun 8S. Watson, M.A., which 
has been added to the “Classical Library.” This trans- 
lation is as literal as it was possible to make it, and 
it is enriched with numerous notes, that are not 
merely learned, but informing. With this Classical 
Library so cheaply to be obtained, there is no excuse 
for any person being ignorant of ‘“ the Classics, even 
though he does not know a word of Latin or Greek. 











BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Joun 
Russetrt, M.P. Vols. I.—II. 1852. 

Ir is satisfactory to know that the laudable pur- 

pose of securing a provision for his widow, which 

induced the poet Moore formally to bequeath 
his letters and papers to the editorship of Lord 

JoHn Russert, cannot be thwarted by any 

eviticism, however hostile, which may be passed 

on their biographical interest or their literary 
value. The publishers, it is understood, have 
adopted, in the case of Mrs. Moore, an ar- 
rangement somewhat similar to that concluded 
by them in relation to Mr. Macaulay and his 
History of England, so that, whatever may be 
the success or unsuccess of the poet’s autobio- 
graphical legacy, the beloved partner of his joys 
and sorrows will not be allowed to suffer by the 
literary negligence of publisher, or the literary 
deficiencies of editor. Certainly, if we may judge 
from the volumes before us, Lord John Russell 
is not the man to take away the reproach under 
which that most important and interesting de- 
partment, our Literary Biography, has long been 
suffering. Indeed, these Memoirs of Moore are 
justly entitled to rank as the very worst specimen 
in that department which has been inflicted, for 
many a year, by Paternoster-row on a much- 
suffering public. The papers bequeathed by 
Moore to the editorial care of Lord John Russell 
were of three kinds—autobiographical fragments, 
private letters, and diaries ; and of all these kinds, 
as of Lord John’s editorial skill in connection 
with them, there are specimens in the present in- 
stalment of the work. <A graceful, unaffected, 
and pleasing memoir, from the poet’s own pen, 
conducts us satisfactorily to his twentieth year ; 
but then, unhappily, just as the battle of life is 
beginning for him, it stops, and we are handed 
over for further information to some four hundred 
letters, or rather notes, most of them of extreme 
triviality, and from which it is very difficult to 
gather any notion at all of Moore’s biography 
during its most brilliant and productive period — 
the first eighteen years of the present century. 
With 1818 begins a diary which he continued to 
keep until the year 1846; and of this the portion 
for the years 1818-19 is given in the second 
volume. With a basis like this, a skilful and 
industrious editor (such as Mr. Lockhart proved 
himself in his Life of Scott, or even as Moore 
himself, in a less degree, was in the similar case 
of Lord Byron) might have produced a very 
amusing and instructive book,—a picture of the 
aristocratico-literary element in which, for nearly 
half a century, Moore lived and moved and had 
his being. Lord John Russell has contented him- 
self with printing the MSS. almost as he found 
them, There is no connecting narrative, and the 
annotations of the noble editor may be counted 
on the fingers of a single hand. All the vicissi- 
tudes of Moore’s life during its most shining 
period, changes of residence and of circumstance, 
literary plans and publications, must be con- 
structed by the reader for himself out of in- 
cidental and obscure allusions in his hasty 
letters; and it is much if Lord John Russell 
condescend to inform us of the date of the poet’s 
marriage. It may be alleged that it is beneath 
the dignity of an ex-Premier to drudge editorially 

to elucidate the biography of the son of a 

Dublin vintner ; but what is worth doing at all 

is worth doing well, and Lord John had better 

have refused the commission than have executed 
it in this inexpressibly careless way. Should 
these memoirs ever reach a second edition, it is 
to be hoped that the publishers will put them into 
the hands of some industrious hack; for in their 
present state they are a disgrace to all of the 
poet’s survivors who are directly concerned in 
their appearance. 

It is true that the noble editor has prefixed an 


| mother’s own tastes led her to encourage and cul- 








introduction which is by way of being critical 
and biographical; but it is only with the help of 
extensive quotation that it is made to occupy 
some fifty pages, and the reflections and informa- 
tion which it contains are of the most trite and 
jejune kind. Critically, we are treated to such 
remarks as the following, with regard to Lalla 
Roolk:h:—“It is a poem rich with the most brilliant 
creations; a work such as Pope always wished to 
write, such as Tasso might have written”—intelli- 
gence which will be new to the students of Pope. 
Of Byron, we are told that “the strength of 
passion, the command of nervous expression, the 
power of searching the heart, the philosophy of 
life which his poems display, are wonderful ;” but, 
singular to relate! “in the last of these attributes 
only Wordsworth has equalled or surpassed him.” 
Biographically, the noble lord’s delineation seldom 
rises above such a strain as this, speaking of 
Moore’s Bermuda sinecure:—“It was of little 
avail to him, was the cause of the greatest em- 
barrassment he ever suffered, and obliged him to 
pass in a foreign country more than a year of his 
life:” how tragical! Lord John Russell lived 
in friendly and frequent intercourse with Moore, | 
and at least one passage, conveying his personal 
impressions of the poet, might have been expected. 
But, no! this, too, is probably beneath the dig- 
nity of an ex-premier; and, instead, we are treated 
to some of the London reminiscences of the 
veracious Willis, quoted at second-hand from the 
Trish Quarterly Review. To make amends, how- 
ever, the noble editor presents us with a parallel 
between Tasso and Milton, in which, it must be 
satisfactory to know, Lord John Russell expresses 
an opinion that Milton’s Satan is a grander 
creation than poor Tasso’s Pluto ! 

Moore was born on the 28th of May, 1779, in 
Aungier-street, Dublin, of Irish Roman Catholic 
parents, who were both of humbly-respectable 
extraction, and who kept a moderately thriving 
wine-store when the future translator of Anacreon 
first saw the light. Of his father Moore says 
little in the pleasant autobiographical fragment 
which we abridge; but of his mother he is full; 
and in this, as in other respects, seldom has a poet 
been subjected, from the earliest moments, to 
influences so well calculated to stimulate his 
nature into development. “From my natural 
quickness,” says the poet, “and the fond pride | 
with which I was regarded at home, it was my | 
lot, unluckily, perhaps, though from such a source | 
I can consider nothing unlucky, to be made, at a 
very early age, a sort of show child; and a talent 
for reciting was one of the first which my 


tivate in me.” Mrs. Moore seems to have been a 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic woman, with strong 
political and religious feelings—the former liberal, 
and the latter Romanist; and her influence in 
these respects is sufficiently visible in the poet's 
career. All mothers think their children born to 
achieve greatness; but this worthy lady was | 
determined to leave as little as possible to Provi- 
dence, carefully superintended her Tommy’s daily | 
lessons, lavished kindness on his teachers, and 
diligently collected a hoard to be made appli- 
cable to his future advancement. His natural 
turn for recitation and company-display, fostered 
by such a mother, was further quickened by one 
of his earliest teachers, a Mr. Whyte, a distin- 
guished professor of elocution, hand-in-glove with 
the chief histrionists of the day, and active in the 
private theatricals which were then a favourite 
amusement of the Irish aristocracy. Here is a 
little incident among many, which shows signifi- 
cantly the element in which the victim grew into 
boyhood. 

In addition to his private pupils in the dilettanti 
line of theatricals, Mr. Whyte was occasionally 
employed in giving lessons on elocution to persons 
who meant to make the stage their profession. One 
of these, a very pretty and interesting girl, Miss 
Campion, became afterwards a popular actress, both 
in Dublin and London. She continued, I think, to 
take instructions in reading even after she had made 
her appearance on the stage; and one day while she 
was with him a messenger came into the school to 
say that “Mr. Whyte wanted Tommy Moore in the | 
drawing-room.” A summons to the master’s house 
(which stood detached away from the school on the 
other side of a yard) was at all times an event; but 
how great was my pride, delight, and awe,—for I 
looked upon actors then as a race of superior beings, 
—when { found I had been summoned for no less a | 
purpose than to be introduced to Miss Campion, and | 
to have the high honour of reciting to her * Alex- 
ander’s Feast.” 

The pride of being thought worthy of appearing 
before so celebrated a person took possession of all 
my thoughts. I felt my heart beat as I walked 














through the streets, not only with the expectation of 
meeting her, but with anxious doubts whether, if I 
did happen to meet her, she would condescend to 
recognize me; and when at last the happy moment 
did arrive, and she made me a gracious bow in 
passing, I question if a salute from Corinne, when on 
her way to be crowned at the Capitol, would in after 
days have affected me half so much. 


Happy Tom! Then there was the develop- 
ment of a talent for music; the good house-mother 
buying a harpsichord out of her savings, and 
hiring a young neighbour to teach it. Occasion- 
ally too the young gentleman made a public 
appearance; and the bill of some amateur thea- 
tricals has been preserved in which the epilogue 
is announced to be delivered by “ Master Moore,” 
then ten years old. At the early age of twelve, 
the young prodigy began to scribble verses in 
magazines, and to be termed “our valued con- 
tributor.” The parents, without being wealthy 
or fashionable, were hospitable and social, the 
mother especially being of a gay and joyous tem- 
perament; so that Tom could long afterwards 
look back to these early years as perfectly sunny 
and happy. Here is a pleasant little picture of 
Master Moore at home. 


As our house was far from spacious, the bed-room 
which I occupied was but a corner of that in which 
these two clerks (his father’s) slept, boarded off and 
fitted up with a bed, a table, and a chest of drawers, 
with a book-case over it; and here, as long as my 
mother’s brother continued to be an intimate of our 
family, he and I slept together. After he left us, 
however, to board and lodge elsewhere, I had this 
little nook to myself, and proud enough was I of my 
own apartment. Upon the door and upon every other 
vacant space which my boundaries supplied, I placed 
inscriptions of my own composition, in the manner, 
as I flattered myself, of Shenstone’s at the Leasowes, 
Thinking it the grandest thing in the world to be at 
the head of some literary institution, I organized my 
two shop friends, Tom Ennis and John Delany, into 
a debating and literary society, of which I constituted 
myself the president; and our meetings, as long as 
they lasted, were held once or twice a-week in a small 
closet belonging to the bed-room off which mine was 
partitioned. When there was no company of an 
evening, the two clerks always supped at the same 
time with the family ; .aking their bread and cheese 
and beer, while my father and mother had their 
regular meat supper, with the usual adjunct, never 
omitted by my dear father through the whole of his 
long and hale life, of a tumbler of whisky-punch. It 
was after this meal that my two literary associates 
and myself used (unknown, of course, to my father 
and mother) to retire in the evenings of our meetings, 
to the little closet beyond the bed-room, and there 
hold our sittings. In addition to the other important 
proceedings that occupied us, each member was re- 
quired to produce an original enigma, or rebus, in 
verse, which the others were bound, if possible, to 
explain; and I remember, one night Tom Ennis, who 
was in general very quick at these things, being 
exceedingly mortified at not being able to make out 
a riddle which the president (my august self) had pro- 
posed to the assembly. After various fruitless efforts on 
his part, we were obliged to break up for the night leav- 
ing my riddle still unsolved. After I had been some 
hours asleep, however, I was awakened by a voice from 
my neighbour's apartment, crying out lustily, ““adrum, 
a drum, a drum;” while at the same time the action 
was suited to the word by a most vigorous thumping 
of a pair of fists against my wooden partition. It 
was Tom Ennis, who had been lying awake all these 
hours eadeavouring to find out the riddle, and now 
thus vociferously announced to me his solution of it. 


When Moore was fourteen, College began toloom 
in the distance ; for the act of 1793 admitted 
Catholics to the universities, although they 
continued to be excluded from all honours with 
which emoluments were connected ; and so great 
was the temptation to a family of limited means, 
that it was even debated in the home-circle 
whether the clever lad should not be entered as 
a Protestant. “But such an idea,” adds Moore, 
“could hold but a brief place in honest minds;” 
and as a Catholic, and at the age of sixteen, 
Master Thomas became Mr. Moore, of Trinity 
College, Dublin. A tolerable knowledge of the 


| classics, and a smattering of French and Italian, 
| 


was the young student’s stock-in-trade ; for his 
facility in dashing off English verse, grave or 
gay, might hel him to honour, but scarcely to 
honours. He c#tered debating societies ; made 
the friendship of Emmett, just emerging from 
obscurity at that stormy period ; was slightly 
compromised in the “ Visitation” of 1797, but 
escaped without reproof from his superiors, or 
reproach from his young revolutionary com- 
panions ; studied a little in out-of-the-way ancient 
lore ; began his translation of Anacreon ; and 
became favourably known as an entertaining 
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guest in the upper circles of Dublin. “ My life,” 
he says of this period of it, 


My life, from earliest childhood, had passed, as | 


has been seen, in around of gay society; and the 
notice which my songs, and my manner of singing 
them. had attracted, led me still more into the same 
agreeable but bewildering course. I was saved, how- 
ever, from all that coarser dissipation into which the 
frequenting of men’s society (particularly as then 
constituted) would have led me; and this I owed 


partly to my natural disposition, which always in- 


THE CRITIC, 








our modern life, is a fact that we cannot touch 
hghtly or impatiently. We are anxious that 


| those literary amateurs who inundate us with 


trashy verses should understand how great poets 
are moulded, and how little ones are perpetuated 


| Modern poetry is a dainty, fashionable thing; a 


duced me (especially in my younger days) to prefer | 


women’s society infinitely to men’s, and partly to the 
lucky habit, which I early got into, of never singing 
but to my own accompaniment at the piano-forte. 


I thus became altogether dependent on the instru- | 


ment, even in my convivial songs ; 
few rare cases, never sung a song at a dinner-table 
in my life. At suppers, indeed, and where there were 
ladies to listen, and a piano-forte to run to, many 
and many have been the songs I have sung, both gay 
and tender; and at this very moment I could sing 
“Oh! the merry days that are gone,” while thinking 
of those times. 

Moore took his bachelor’s degree in 1798 or 
1799. His name had been entered a few years 
previously in the books of the Middle Temple, 
the English bar having been pitched upon, after 
much consideration, as affording the best and 
most accessible arena for his talents. 
spring of 1799 accordingly the young Dublin 
favourite proceeded to the world’s centre, to eat 
his first terms, and then return to the home which 
he quitted permanently with his second visit to 
London. He carried his translation of Anacreon 
with him, for proposal to the booksellers, and a 
good many letters of introduction to people of 
good standing in London society,— among the rest, 


one to Lord Moira, from Joe Atkinson, the 
Secretary to the Irish Board of Ordnance. It is 


with some brief and faint reminiscences of his 
first visit to London that his autobiographical 
memoir closes. Of London and London society, 
at this period, he naturally saw little, and 
returned with delight to his Dublin home, where 
meanwhile we shall leave him, sorrowing to have 
to return in a few months to the great Babylon, 
and little guessing the brilliant career that was 
about to open for him. 

(To be continued.) 


The Life and Times of Dante Alighieri. By Count 
Cesare Barso. Translated from the Italian 
by F. J. Bunnury. 2 Vols. 

Every man’s life, even the most insignificant, is 

a circle of hints and precepts, and in proportion 

as the circle assumes breath and boldness, so does 

the world observe and admit its importance. The 
lives of men, mentally puny, instruct even less 
than their little intrinsic merit, whilst the lives 
of men mentally puissant, offer a more compre- 
hensive surface, and indicate the harvest before 
we store it in our memories. The reason is 
natural and simple. Men dive for pearls in the 
depth of the ocean, not seek for them in the rills 
which ripple by the doors of our English cottages. 

Even so do we search for the value of a man’s 

experience. 

human in Dante, hunting amidst sands, and 


and, except in a | 


synonym for amusement. There is no reality 
in its compounds. We listen, but we catch 
not the audible throb of human hearts tried 
by experience, and made sacred by the verity of 
their struggles. There are always a few earnest 
natures and luminous intellects which preserve 
the character of poetry; but alas, as a drawback, 
with what a host of mere manufacturers ot 
rhythm are we cursed withal ! We havea crowd 
of literary marionettes, who titter the anguish of 


| Lear, or the remorse of Othello, while glaringly 
| befcre us we see the strings which move the 


| to manufacture verses. 


inane puppets. The experience of sorrows is 
made of stern stuff, but it is an easy performance 
We look in vain for the 


| conventional in the author of the Purgatorio. He 
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had been taught by sad reverses that life is a 


| battle-field where study, patience, and heroism 


In the | 


| which fell from the laurel tree. 


We strive to fathom all that was | 


billows, and rocks, for the pearl of mind, while | 
we pass by, it may be at times too scornfully, | 
those lesser men who have made little stir in the | 


world. What we lose by this neglect we more 
than counterbalance by the certainty and rapidity 
with which we grasp and apply antecedent wis- 
dom, vigour, and courage. A great man has 
always prominent points of comparison, and, not 
unfrequently, his vices are significant educators 
of virtue. The moth in a noble painting, ora 
flaw in a splendid mirror, calls up in the beholder 


the more regret because it shows itself in the | 


presence of the beautiful. So it is with a life. 
The student who beholds evil passion growing 
into the lustre of genius, never regrets it without 
that regret becoming a shield to his virtue. If it 
be true that large lives enforce large truths, then 
we can present no more certain example than 
Dante, a man subject to errors and intense 
passions, mingled with a childish eagerness and 
earnestness, and almost a womanish sensibility. 


and man of suffering, than in Dante, the political 
factionist of the Guelfs. The poet proved what 
Rousseau ratified by the sacredness of genius, 
namely, that when the solitude of study follows 


the struggles of passion and the buffets of active | 


and actual life, the force of mind becomes grander 
and more intense, sterner and more epic. Danre, 
an exile, making his banishment the field for new 
mental exertions, and pouring into the gloom of 


are every moment needed. Danre continued his 
career with the soldier’s courage and the true 
martial step. He felt the reality of his mission, 
and relied on the firmess of his will. The moun- 
tain which obstructed his path, or the desert 
which stretched across his route, he measured 
manfully and fairly. Not cheating himself into 
hope by mentally reducing their proportions, as 
do our modern poets, he fully comprehended their 
magnitude and passed them. Even his errors, 
which are many, have a firmness and wideness 
like his virtues. The habit of looking on poetry 
as a truth, at once magnificent and comprehen- 
sive, seems to us to furnish a reason for his 
greatness. What great things could a man not 
do who, in early youth, could write thus in his 
Inferno? 

“ Now must thou shake of sloth’? my guide began, 

“ For not beneath rich canopies of state, 

Or beds of down must fame be sought by man.” 


It is reported that Dante, like many other 








significant men, was ushered into the world by | 


omens. <A practical people like the English, who 
nave outlived many ancient superstitions, may 
smile at such prognostics, and we shall therefore 
only quote one of the most singular and fanciful. 
Boccacro relates that just before Danre’s birth, 
his mother saw, in a dream, what her future child 
was to be. In her sleep the lady fancied she was 
under a laurel-tree which grew on a green hill by 
the side of a clear fountain. Here she gave birth 


to a boy who was nourished only by the berries | 


The fountain | 


grows into a shepherd who endeavours to seize | 
the leaves of the tree so that the boy may no | 


longer be sustained, but the shepherd is unsuc- 
cessful, and the boy grows in strength. Then the 
lady awoke and shortly gave birth to a son who 
is subsequently named Dante, an abbreviation of 
Durante, meaning dusting. The idea is a section 
of a poetical truth, but the omen certainly has 
the appearance of an afterthought. The shepherd, 
striving in vain to destroy the boy’s sustenance, is 
a true picture —persecution and grief never 
acquired the power to crush the man, Danre. 
The validity of the omen is also damaged by the 
ancient custom of crowning the poets with bays; 
but, in an age when dreams were observed, it 
would have been unusual, and perhaps impolitic, 
to have left Dante without the prestige of signs. 
Dante, himself, adopting the belief of his times, 
attributes his genius to the influence of the stars. 

O! glorious constellation! Light Divine! 

Pregnant with inspiration from on high, 

To which I owe whate'er of ski!l be mine. 
But he is so extremely doubtful of the fact, that 
in his Commedia he endeavours to reconcile his 
belief in astrology with man’s free agency. In his 
childhood he received a liberal education, and 
made remarkable progress in the learning of the 
day. It is very evident that, at the time of 
Dante’s growing-up, civilization was making 


| rapid progress in Florence. The science of Astro- 
There is a larger meaning in Dante, the poet 


nomy, according to the system of ProLemy, was 
making its way, and Danre soon showed a clear 
knowledge of its details. Losing his father when 
he was eight years old, he found an excellent pre- 


| ceptor in the person of Brunretro Latint, a man 





devoted to literature. We have not been able to 
trace the authority by which certain biographers 


| 
| 


| 





Ceny Boccacro’s assertion of Danve’s early and | 


enduring love for BEATRICE. 





The poet himself | 
| acknowledges, and appears the most happy when | 


| 


misfortune those living rays of genius which | he is acknowledging, the reality of the feeling. In 
throw their lengthened lustre into the midst of | 


one point of view, it matters little whether 
Beatrice had an actual existence, or was an ideal 
beauty of the poet’s brain; because, substantive 
or mental, the result was the same to literature 
and mankind, inasmuch as it warmed into ac- 
tivity the imagination of the poet. A star was 
ever shining before his soul, to which he turned, 
and in its light he began, and continued, to trace 
his name on the forehead of time. We have no 
authority, and no desire, to question the reality of 
this love, so much in dispute. Dante, inhis Vita 
Nuova, informs us the exact age of the youthful 
lovers, he being nine years of age, and BEATRICE 
eight. His love seems less platonic, and cer- 
tainly less simple, than the love existing between 
NaproLeon and Mdlle. du Coiumsrier, which, 
as the grim Corsican afterwards declared, consisted 
only in eating cherries together. The most im- 
portant feature of this childish affection is that 
acknowledged by Dante himself, namely, that it 
stimulated him to undertake his immortal work. 
Love has often been a blessed and a blissful thing 
to men of little fancy; but, to those of strong 
imagination, it has encouraged heroic deeds and 
artistic wonders. The painter has blended its 
hues in his rarest productions, the musician has 
mingled its tones in his loftiest melodies, and we 
have the admission of a poet comparable with 
Homer and SHAKSPEARE, that its etherial nature 
stimulated his Divina Commedia. As a natural 
consequence, the love-stricken boy composes a 
sonnet to his mistress, which drew down upon 
him the sarcasm of a contemporary poet, who 
generously sends him to a doctor to recover his 
lost senses. There was evidently nothing to cure, 
but very much to encourage, in the writer of 
such a sonnet. The last six lines, in which the 
youthful poet describes his lady being fed by the 
hand of Love, is very beautiful: 

Joyful Love seemed, holding within his hand 

My heart, and in his arms enfolded lay 

My lady sleeping, in a mantle wrapt. 

Then waking her, he with this burning heart 

Courteously fed her, and in fear she ate, 

That done, I saw him go his way in tears. 


Dante is excessively timid in his love, and he 
resorts to a little stratagem to conceal the object 
of his attentions, which was by writing a poem 
called a servantese, which means a species of lyric, 
in which he introduces sixty of the greatest 
beauties of Florence. His description of the 
sorrow which he felt under this secret love, is 
very artless; he often, he declares, fell asleep “like 
a little child who had been whipped.” 

BeEaTRICE PoRTINARI was married to SIMONE DE 
Barpt, in her twenty-first year, after which the 
lady denies Dante a greeting, and the sorrowing 
poet determines henceforth and for ever to make 
that lovely creature the source and object of his 
discourse. That love must indeed have been strong 
and intense which could outlive the cruelty of such 
a blow! 

The poet is not reported to have been very rich, 
but sufficiently so to live in honourable style. 
This is another example of what we have often 
insisted on, that poets must not necessarily be 
born poor, or live in garrets. Passing over the 
times of Dante, and the historical accounts of 
the Ghibellines and Guelfs, our object being 
mainly to trace the inner life of Danre the poet, 
we now come to an important era. BEATRICE is 
drawing to the close of her earthly pilgrimage. 
The poet continues to mourn over her sinking eye 
and wasting cheek, till his own becomes sunken 
and wasted. He grieves, as it were, without 
hope, until his mind wanders into the fantastic 
realms of insanity. In this state he dreams strange 
dreams, which afterwards are mingled with facts, 
and reproduced in various passages of the Pur- 
gatorto and Paradiso. He fancies Brarrice dead, 
and such is the bitterness of his lamentation, and 
the agony of his soul, which he himself relates, 
and which was witnessed by the watchers by his 
sick bed, that unbelief never came in a more 
stubborn shape than in those commentators who 
deny the personality of Beatrice. Is it possible 
that human brain is so intense a thing that it can 
create a beautiful creature so like reality that the 
eye becomes the fool of imagination—that the 
possessor of such a brain sees the ideal image 
changing with time and place, with health and 
disease, and that he, unaware of the delusion, 
weeps for it, prays for it, in unutterable agony, as 
if it were a creature of kindred emotions and 
sympathies? If so, then Byrron’s ridicule of 
Bishop BerKe ey is a great injustice. If so, then 
aman may dream by system, as Butwer, we be- 
lieve, has suggested, so that he may live a mental 
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existence in no part distinguishable from actual 
occurrences. : 

If the love of Dante was literal, and we doubt 
it not a jot, it is not the less wonderful that he so 
exaggerated the beauty of his mistress. Indeed 
his vivid fancy could have done no other. He 
asserted, and certainly believed, that no one came 
near her who could raise his eyes to her face or 
return her august greeting. This is the por- 
traiture of Dante himself, not of the scores whom 
she met and saluted. This assertion, uttered by 
a man of the world merely, and in the frivolities of 
conversation, would be absurd, yet how beauti- 
fully it expands into a poetic truth. How our 
incredulous smile melts into a respectful attention 
and admiration when the poet calls in the aid of 
his divine art to substantiate his praises. 

So noble and so modest doth appear 

My Lady when she any one salutes, — 

That every tongue becomes in trembling mute, 
And none dare raise the eyes to look on her. 
Robed in humility she bears her praise, 

And passes on with calm benignity ; 
Appearing not a thing of earth, but come 
From heaven to show mankind a miracle. 
And from her countenance there seems to flow 
A spirit full of mildness and of love, 

Which says for ever to the soul, O sigh! 

There is something painfully touching in the 
manner in which the sombre curtain drops on 
this drama of love. The poet had commenced a 
new poem to his mistress, opening with a burst 
of joy. 


He had only composed the first stanza | 


| excesses or violence like their opponents, and the 





when he suddenly breaks off and writes under it | 
that beautiful exclamation of JeErem1an:—“ How | 


does the city sit solitary that was full of people! 
How is she become as a widow, she that was 
great among the nations!” This might have been 
intended as the notes of resignation; but, alas, 
how it swells with anguish as if the heart, not the 
eyes, wept tears. Brarrice was dead!!! 

In the animal kingdom, as in the mental, 
benefits are wrung out of pain and suffering. ‘To 
learn how good men have subdued large griefs, 


Dante turned to reading Bortuius and TuLtivs, | 


and as the shadow of his soul, which represented 
the lost Beatrice, became less distinct, so in its 
place rose the luminous form of Philosophy. He 


ceased to grieve in proportion as he remembered | 


the sayings of wise men and the value of learning. 
So sincere was the gratitude of Dante that he 
subsequently places Tuttivs among the philoso- 
phers who repose at the entrance of the Inferno, 
and elevates Borruius to the fourth heaven of 
Paradise. 

Somewhere about the year 1293, but the date 
is somewhat conjectural in consequence of the 


generous nature of the poet kept constantly ap- 
pearing to the judgment of the politician. 

He who in love had worshipped the beautiful, 
and proved himself heroic in life, could do no 
other than support that faction which evinced the 
largest amount of virtue and humanity. Dante 
will always have his enemies springing up in 
critics and commentators; but there is no denying 
that he was an object of public faith. In him 
the power of genius made itself felt as it has ever 
done and will ever do. 

One offence which his enemies fixed on Dante, 
and for which afterwards he was condemned, was 
his opposition to foreign intervention; so easily 
does malice change the smiling face of virtue into 
the leprous lineaments of crime! Danre was an 
ambassador at Rome, but his sentence of banish- 
ment followed his illustrious footsteps. He who, 
more than any other man, made Florence famous, 
was an exile, and so severe was the malice which 
tracked him, that the sentence declared that if he 
ever fell into the power of the Florentine Com- 
mune “he should be burnt until he died.” Those of 
the Neri, whom Dante had previously banished, 
retaliated the injury by destroying his possessions 
and plundering his house. His wife saved a small 
portion of property, and managed to maintain 
her little children, whilst the poet was wandering 
through Tuscany, poor and unused to labour, yet 
having no friend through whom he could look for 
food and shelter. Wecan readily understand the 
fierce indignation of the solitary exile. He who 
could write the Inferno could have felt no less 
than the throes of Prometuevs. He, however, 
the most illustrious of a country celebrated for 
illustrious exiles, exhibited his courage by his 
mental activity. The example of CorroLanvs, 
with its unnatural physical retaliation, suited not 
Dante, soldier as he had been. He did not 
crouch like a mean abject thing of fear and folly, 
but his lofty nature was wrenched from its 
natural tendencies. Tiie man who had been 
expelled under the suspicion of Ghibellinism, 
punished his persecutors by espousing the cause 
of the Ghibellines. There was the arousing of 
no physical action ready to do and dare, there 
was no struggle of a second Samson to burst the 
bands of bondage; but the outburst of the soul 
is stronger than the impress of the arm. The 
voleano which had secretly been accumulating 
fire and flame, while the clouds were darkest and 
densest, suddenly burst its bounds, and_ the fiery 


| denunciation of words came rushing and crushing 


silence of the poet and his biographers, Dante | 


married GemMMA Donati. 
poet had born to him seven children, and he seems 
not to have forgotten the old love when he takes 


By this union the | 


on with the new, for one of them he names 


BEATRICE. 

Boccacro is rather hard on poor Dante for 
the sin of getting married, and we can scarcely 
resist a smile at the paltry contempt with which 
he treats that sacred ordinance. “Let philo- 
sophers,” he says, “leave marriage to the unem- 
barrassed rich, to noblemen and working men.” 


| biography which has yet appeared. 


We leave the trophies of many of our best | 


philosophers and poets—men who perpetrated 
marriage—to answer the advice of Boccacto! 


found politics and theology as congenial as poetry. 
Whether domestic annoyances or his connection 
with tle Dorati drew him into the whirl of 
politics is doubtful, nor is it very important; but 
we are assured that he served the republic in 
fourteen embassies. It was not in those days 
required that Dante should be a very skilful 
diplomatist, such as we now understand the term. 
Our Patmerstons and Guizors are the exu- 
berant growth of modern mysticisms and in- 
trigues. In a letter, now lost, Dante ascribes 
his subsequent annoyances and misfortunes to his 
ill-omened election to the Priorate. As a prior 
he was placed in considerable embarrassments. 
Professing to belong to neither of the factions who 
were then struggling for supremacy, he increased 
thereby the difficulties of his office. Public men 
rarely require second thoughts to perform a deed, 
be it vicious or virtuous, when they fall back on 
the requirements of party; but it is often painful 
and generally critical to act when the actor 
desires to conceal his bias. So it was with Danrr, 
and when he advised his fellow priors to banish 
the leaders of the rival factions, he justifies his 
severity by the boast of personal independence. 
There is, however, little doubt that he sided with 
the Bianchi. Indeed he could have sided with 


| to be proved by evidence only. 


; . , | and privations of the literary profession. 
DanTE seems to have had a genius which | I i ~~ 


down with almost inhuman fierceness, 


(To be continue d.) 


The Autobiography of William Jerdan. Vol. TI. 
London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
Tuts is the most interesting volume of this auto- 
It contains 
reminiscences and ancedotes of many of the 
literary characters connected with the Literary 
Gazette in its palmy days, and more especially 
of the celebrated and unfortunate L. E. L. In 
the present volume Mr. Jerdan still carries on 
the argument, or perhaps we ought rather to 
term it dispute, with regard to the misfortunes 
Sut on 
this subject we shall say no more. Being a mere 
matter of fact, and not an abstract truth, it does 
not come within the province of reason, but is 
There have been 
many unfortunate literary people, no doubt ; but 
are the unfortunate and the unhappy a very rare 
class in any walk of life? That there have also 


| been many fortunate and happy literary men, we 


think no candid person can deny. 
As in the preceding volumes, there is little 
narrative in the present. We subjoin, therefore, 


| merely a few such anecdotes as can be disjoined 


from the context, referring our readers to the 
work itself for much besides that is curious and 
amusing, more especially in literary life and 
manners. Here is not a bad story, though we 
should have liked to know the name of the hero : 


A literary character—I need not mention names— 


| on a visit to Bath was pressed into a hospitable 


| celebrities. 


no other, for this party were never guilty of but the fish, he feared, 


engagement with a resident gentlemen, who had a 
penchant for cultivating the acquaintance of such 
He had also the peculiarity of using the 
above expression (** such as it is”) in and out of season, 
and often with ludicrous effect. His guest being 
seated at an excellent plain dinner, the Amphytrion, 
most unnecessarily, would apologize for its deticiencies. 
sath, to be sure, was one of the best markets in 
England, and he endeavoured to get everything good; 
was not that fashionable in 











town at present; and the roast mutton was a homely 
joint, &c. Ke. ; but he hoped Mr. —— would excuse 
the deficiencies, for he is most welcome to the fare 
“such as it is!” A smile rewarded this fresh ebulli- 
tion, which was almost converted into a burst of 
laughter when the wines came within a similar 
category : “* This sherry is direct from Cadiz, but not, 
Iam afraid, of the highest quality; and the other 
was only humble port, a kitchen wine with high 
people; but I have had it in bottle for nine years, 
and IT hope you will be able to drink it Sir, such as 
itis!” Everything went on in the same manner till 
Mr. ——, unable to keep his countenance any longer, 
pretended an urgent engagement in order to get away 
early in the evening. His host regretted this ex- 
ceedingly, and said, “I am indeed very sorry that 
you are obliged to leave us so soon, and the more so, 
as I can assure you I have been much entertained by 
your conversation, such as it is.” ’ 

We have already said that one of the most 
interesting chapters in this volume is that which 
treats of Miss Landon. For many characteristic 
traits and letters we must refer our readers to 
the volume itself. Here is a portrait of L. E. L. 
while a very young girl, and before she became 
famous. 





My cottage overlooked the mansion and grounds of 
Mr. Landon, the father of L. E. L., at Old Brompton; 
a narrow lane only dividing our residences. My first 
recollection of the future poetess is that of a plump 
girl, grown enough almost to be mistaken for a 
woman, bowling a hoop round the walks, with the 
hoop-stick in one hand and the book in the other, 
reading as she ran, and as well as she could manage 
both exercise and instruction at the same time. The 
exercise was prescribed and insisted upon; the book 
was her own irrepressible choice. A slight acquaint- 
ance grew out of neighbourhood; and I was surprised 
one dav by an intimation from her mother that Letitia 
was addicted to poetical composition, and asking me to 
peruse a few of her efforts, and say what I thought of 
them. I read, and was exceedingly struck by these 
juvenile productions,—crude and inaccurate, as might 
in style, but containing ideas so 
original and extraordinary, that I found it impossible 
to believe they emanated from the apparent romp, and 
singular contradiction of the hoop and volume. An 
elder cousin, who took a part in her education, seemed 
to me to be the real, and Letitia only the ostensible 
writer, and the application made under that disguise 
to conceal the diflidence of a first attempt at author- 
ship. But the bill was a true bill, and my doubts 


were speedily dispelled. 





be anticipated, 





Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, F.RS., 
Author of “Sylvia.” Edited from the Original 
MSS. at Wotton. By Wirtram Bray, Esq., 
F.A.S. A New Edition in 4 vols. Corrected, 
revised, and enlarged. Vols. HI. and IV. 
London: Colburn and Co. 


| Next to the Diary of Pepys, which is unique, 


this Diary of Joun Evetyn is the most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the social life 
of England in the seventeenth century that our 
literature can boast. It wants, indeed, the 
quaintness, the self-conceit, the inimitable can- 
dour of confession that makes the Diary of Pepys 
the most amusing book in the world, but it is a 
perfect picture of the same society by a more 
philosophical observer, as accurate a record of 
the sayings and doings of a more select class, 
and, therefore, affording equally valuable ma- 
terials to the historian and the philosopher. This 
new edition of a work which has taken a per- 
manent place upon the book-shelf, has been 
considerably improved; explanatory notes have 
been given to obscure passages, errors have been 
corrected, and much correspondence of EveLtyn 
and his wife, almost as full of curious revelations 
as the Diary, have been added by the present 
editor. The two first volumes we introduced 
to our readers, on their appearance some two 
or three years ago. The third and fourth, 
completing the work, have been delayed longer 
than was then contemplated, in consequence, 
we believe, of a desire to make it as perfect as 
possible; nor will that delay be regretted, as it 
has resulted in a large accession of new and very 
interesting materials, supplied to the editor from 
various quarters, and now for the first time given 
to the public. No less than 104 letters are added 
to the Eve.yn correspondence, among which we 
note the names of Tuomas Bartow, Dr. Jonn 
Feit (Bishop of Oxford), Anne, Countess of 
Sunderland, the Rev. T. Crerecn, Ropert 
BERKELEY, the Earl of CLarenpon, Archbishop 
Tentson, and Avrauam I{iv. The fourth 
volume contains the correspondence of Mrs. 
Everyn, among which we find twenty-five letters 
noted as now first published. 

A further value has been given to this work 
by other collections wnich occupy the greater por- 
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tion of the fourth volume. There is the private 
correspondence between King Cnartes I. and 
his Secretary of State, Sir E. Nicnoras ; the 
Correspondence of Sir E. Nicnowas and various 
members of the Royal Family during the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate ; a Private Corres- 
pondence between Sir Epwarp Hype and Sir 
R. Browne, Ambassador to the Court of France 
in the time of Cuartes I.; and a selection from 
the Correspondence of Sir Ricuarp Browne. 
All these have an historical value ; but they are 
not without present interest, even for the casual 
reader. Some of the letters of the Royal Family 
are written in cypher, and they are here printed 
as written, with a translation. The disguises 
thus adopted were flimsy enough; it seems that 
the correspondents indicated certain persons and 
things by certain figures, to which both kept a 
key. Thus Cuarves addresses Sir E. Nicnowas: 

Nicholas, this is first to send this inclosed by your 
meanes to 70: (the) 454: 240: (Queene) then to lett 
you know you ar like to heare of me tomorrow, 

From a letter of Mrs. Everyn we take this 
graphic description of the 


DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


* | 
I am concerned you should be absent when you might | 


confirm the sufferages of your fellow collegiots, and see 


the mistress both Universities court; a person who has | 


not her equal possibly in the world, so extraordinary a 
woman slie is in all things. I acknowledge, thongh I 
remember her some years since and have not been a 
stranger to her fame, I was surprised to find so much 
extravagancy and vanity in any person not confined 
within four walls. Her habit particular, fantastical, 
not unbecoming a good shape, which she may truly 
boast of. 
being yet persuaded it deserves the esteem years forbid, 
by the infinite care she takes to place her curls and 
patches. 
or the descriptions of a romance hervine's greatness; 
her gracious bows, seasonable nods, courteous stretching 
out of her hands, twinkling of her eyes, and various 
gestures of approbation, show what may be expected 
from her discourse, which is as airy, empty, whimsical, 
and rambling as her books, aiming at science, difficulties 
high notions, terminating commonly in nonsense, oaths, 
and obscenity. Her way of address to people, more 
than necessarily submissive; a certain general form to 
all, obliging, by repeating affected, generous, kind ex- 
pressions; endeavouring to show humility by calling 


Her mien surpasses the imagination of poets, | : 3 
senting the most famous battles. 


Her face discovers the facility of the sex, in | 


| 


| originally delivered in seven lectures; 


back things past, still to improve her present greatness | 


and favour to her friends. I found Dr. Charlton with 
her, complimenting her wit and learning in a high 
manner; which she took to be so much her due that 
she swore if the schools did not banish Aristotle and 
read Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, they did her 
wrong, and deserved to be utterly abolished. My part 


was not yet to speak, but admire; especially hearing | : : : és 
= | the importance of the subject, the author clears his 


her go on magnifying her own generous actions, stately 
buil:!ings, noble fortune, her lord’s prodigious losses in the 
war, his power, valour, wit, learning, and industry,—what 
did she not mention to his or her own advant 
Sometimes, to give her breath, came in a fresh admirer; 


age ? 





then she took occasion to justify her faith, to give an | 


account of her religion, as new and unintelligible as her 
philosophy, to cite her own pieces, line and page, in such 
a book, and to tell the adventures of some of her 
nymphs. At last I grew weary, and concluded that 
the creature called a chimera, which I had heard speak 
of, was now to be seen, and that it was time to retire 
for fear of infection; yet I hope, as she is an original, 
she may never have a copy. Never did I see a woman 
so full of herself, so amazingly vain and ambitious. 

Mrs. EveLyn appears to have been a lady of 
singular good sense, and she was also an extremely 
graceful letter-writer, spite of her repeated protes- 
tations that she was not “a blue.” 
describes herself, but her correspondence belies 
her own protraiture. She was well read and a 
good critic, but there is no evidence that she had 
“ sacrificed to the Muses.” 

Do not think my silence hitherto has proceeded from 
being taken up with the diversions of the town, the 


Thus she | 


éclat of the Court gallantry, the entertainment of the | 


wedding masquerades, which trebled their number the 
second night of the wedding that so there was great 
disorder and confusion caused by it, and with which the 
solemnity ended: neither can I charge the housewifery 
of the country after my return, or treating my neigh- 
bours this Christmas, since I never find any business or 
recreation that makes me forget my friends. Should I 
confess the real cause, it is your expectation of extra- 
ordinary notions of things wholly out of my way. 
Women were not born to read authors, and censure the 


rules of inorality, and sacrifice to the Muses. We are 


willing to acknowledge all time borrowed from family | 


| Church of England for that of Rome. 
: 7 : \ | Seripture referred to in the margin of the original 
learned, to compare lives and judge of virtues, to give | 


duties is misspent; the care of children’s education, 
observing a husband’s commands, assisting the sick, 
relieving the poor, and being serviceable to our friends, 
are of sufficient weight to employ the most improved 
capacities amongst us; and if sometimes it happens by 
accident that one of a thousand aspires a little higher, 
her fate commonly exposes her to wonder, but adds 
little of esteem. The distaff will defend our quarrels 
as well as the sword, and the needle is as instructive as 
the pen. A heroine is a kind of prodigy; the influence 
of a blazing star is not more dangerous or more avoided. 
Though I have lived under the roof of the learned, and 
in the neighbourhood of science, it has had no other 
effect on such a temper as mine, but that of admiration, 
and that too but when it is reduced to practice. I confess 
am infinitely delighted to meet in books with the I 
achievements of the heroes, with the calmness of philo- 
sophers, and with the eloquence of orators; but what 
charms me irresistibly is to see perfect resignation in 
the minds of men, let whatever happen of adverse to 
them in their fortune: that is being knowing and truly 
wise; it confirms my belief of antiquity, and engages 
my persuasion of future perfection, without which it 
were in vain to live. Hope not for volumes or treatises; 
raillery may make me go beyond by bounds, but when 
serious, I esteem myself capable of very little. 





Tue literature to which the death of the Great Duke 
has given rise is so abundant that it is wonderful who 
are the patrons. Mr. Bohn has contributed largely 
to it, and his works are among the best ; and the most 








attractive of all will be that which he has just issued | 


—a Life, Military and Civil, of the Duke of Wellington, 
based upon materials collected by the late Mr. Max- 
well, partly re-written by an Old Soldier, whose name 
is not given. The narrative is necessarily brief; but 
it presents a tolerably complete sketch of the career 
of the hero, not too curt to be amusing, and suffi- 
ciently full to be instructive. 

Bohn’s Mustrated Library, and it contains no less than 
sixteen engravings of extraordinary beauty, repre- 





RELIGION. 


Tue veteran Dr. Warptaw has just put forth a 
] 
is one of the best we have yet seen on that important 
subject. The substance of the present volume was 
and, though 
now appearing in the form of a treatise, it still re- 
tains some pulpit phraseology which we think might, 
in its present shape, be advantageously dispensed 
with. This, however, is but a slight drawback, and 
will not prevent Dr. Wardlaw’s work from becoming 
popular. Without much originality, it displays con- 
siderable power, and presents to the reader an excel- 
lent summary of the principal arguments that have 
been adduced by the opponents of miraculous inter- 
position, all of which he combats with singular ease 
and dexterity. In the first chapter, after dilating on 
ground; and in the second proceeds to show “ the 
possibility of miracles and the probability of mira- 


It forms a part of 


| treatise On Miracles, which, though small in compass, | 


cles,” after which he introduces “an argument for | 


their certainty.” In the third chapter he attacks Mr. 
Hume's famous arguinent, which he undertakes to 
prove unsound both “in its radieal principle and in 


all its details,” finding fault, at the same time, with | 


the logic of Drs. Campbell, Chalmers, and Vaughan, | 


who had all previously grappled with the great Scotch 
philosopher. In the following cha} ter he concen- 
trates the principle of his argument “on the one 
great miracle of the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead.” Chapter V. treats of the New Testament 


Life of — Ken is announced as in progress.—— 
Heart Discipline, by James Coorer, of Norwich, 
comes to us with a recommendatory preface by the 
Rey. John Angell James. This alone would ensure 
it a circulation, to which, however, it is well entitled 
on its own intrinsic merits. Statistics and Facts 
in reference to the Lord’s-Day, by Joun T. BAYLEE, 





| B.A., Clerical Secretary to the Society for pro- 


moting the due observance of the Lord’s-Day, is 
a little work containing some curious information 
about the classes employed in Sunday trading, as 
butchers, bakers, green-grocers, slop-sellers, and 
such like; as also of the localities in which they 
chiefly flourish. A large space is also devoted to 
the hardships of omnibus drivers and conductors, 
which, if nearly so bad as represented, imperatively 
call for a remedy. Without subscribing to the 
principles of the Sabbath Observance Society, we can 
very well conceive that such investigations as the 
present may be productive of much good. A 
Handbook to Convocation, by the Rey. Henry J. 
Ruopes, M.A., Curate of St. Nicholas, Abingdon, is 
a useful compilation, setting forth the expressed 
opinions of all those members of that body who have 
either written or spoken on the question of its revival. 
—The Convocations of the two Provinces, their Origin, 
Constitution, and Forms of Proceeding ; with a Chapter 
on their revival, by GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of 
York, is the most important work that has yet appeared 
on this subject. It is documentary and historical, and 
will tend to correct many errors that are floating 
about as to the origin, constitution, and functions of 
convocation. One of these, the author tells us, is the 
notion that the bishops and clergy of the thirteenth 
century received their synodal constitution from the 
hands of King Edward I. This, he says, was not 
the case; and he endeavours to show ‘that the 
present form of our provincial synods was anterior to 
that king’s endeavour to bring the clergy to Parlia- 
ment.” Another mistake which Mr. Trevor corrects 
is the very common one, that the York Convocation 
sat in one house. This he proves from the records 
themselyes not to have been the case, and shows 
clearly enough that the York Convocation was in 
every respect similar to that of Canterbury. 
Books and pamphlets on the Roman Catholic con- 
troversy multiply so fast that it is almost impossible 
for the reviewer to keep pace with them. The follow- 
ing, however, deserves attention: viz., The Mission 
and Martyrdom of St. Peter ; containing the Original 
Text of all the Passages in Ancient Writers supposed 
to imply a Journey from the East, with Translations and 
koman Catholic Comments ; showing that there ts not 
the least Sign in Antiquity of'the alleged Fact, nor even of 
there having been a Tradition to that effect. By Tuomas 
CoLtins Simon, Esq. This is a most important 
work, in which the author, with much pains, goes 
through all the alleged evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that Peter was ever at Rome; commencing 
with a work entitled The Preaching of Peter, and 
purporting to have been written about A.D. 45; then 
going on to the alleged testimony of Linus, A.D. 70, 
of Anacletus, A.D. 91, of Clemens Romanus, 
A.D. 100, and of others chronologically, down to 
that of Saint Isidore of Seville, A.D. 636. After 
examining each of these, it appears that some are 
forgeries ; others do not bear the interpretation which 
Roman Catholic writers have put upon them; and 
others, again, have but very slight or no authority. 
If we admit all this, it cuts the ground completely 
from under the feet of the Church of Rome; for 
without its doctrine of Papal Supremacy, and its 
“Tues Petrus,” what room is there for its preten- 
sions? Mr. Simon’s work has been called forth 
principally by a letter from a Reman Catholic signed 











/* Truth,” which appeared in The Times newspaper, 


| 
| 


miracles generally; and Chapter VI. contains an | 


“examination of those passages and recorded facts in 
Scripture, appealed to in proof of real miracles having 
been wrought in support of falsehood, and by an 
agency inferior to God's.” F 


In the seventh chapter | 


the author examines the doctrines of Rationalism, | 
Mythism, Spiritualism, and Romanism, in so far as | 
they bear on the subject of miracles; and in the | 
| eighth and last chapter he comments “on the nature 


of Christ’s miracles, and their appropriateness to the 
design of his mission.” Such is a brief outline of 
Dr. Wardlaw’s treatise. The author, although now 
a septuagenarian, writes with all his former vigour. 
His first published work, namely, on the Socinian 
controversy, appeared nearly forty years ago, and 
achieved an immediate reputation for its writer, 
which he has ever since sustained, and which we 
foresee will be widely extended by his present effort. 
Mr. Pickering’s neat reprint of Bishop Kern’s 
Approach to the Altar has been followed by the Lx- 
position of the Apostles’ Creed, by Bishop Ken, from 
his * Practice of Divine Love.” The editor, who 
the initials T. L. A., is, we believe, a Mr. 





uses 


Anderdon, a layman, and nearly related to a clergy- | ) 
| in common with the Infidel, against the Bible as a rule of 
| faith. 


man of that name, who some time since forsook the 
The texts of 


edition are here printed as foot-notes, and the editor | 


has pretixed an able introduction on the false teaching 
of Romanism.—A second edition of this 


| 


writer's | 


and by a tract written by a Scotch priest of the name 
of MeCorry, bearing the title “* Was St. Peter ever at 
Rome?” One of the authorities which Father 
McCorry makes use of to establish the affirmative is 
The Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, written 
about A.D. 1298, a work of pure fiction, to which it 
is astonishing that any one should appeal, in an 
enlightened age like the present, in any matter of 
serious import.——DPopery and Infidelity, by JAMES 
DovG.as, of Cavers, attacks the Church of Rome on 
the grounds of her appeals to tradition instead of to 
the Bible, and shows what an unsafe guide this tradi- 
tion is. This also combats the hypothesis that Peter 
was Bishop of Rome. Transubstantiation, Baptismal 
Regeneration, Penance, and other doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome, are summoned to the 
bar of Scripture and refuted. The author then pro- 
ceeds to show how powerless is Popery against 
Infidelity; and that the latter must eventually 
destroy the former, in the internecine contest at 
present raging between them. Mr. Douglas is likewise 
the author of a treatise on The Structure of Pro- 
phecy, which has just reached a second edition——We 
have also received a pamphlet entitled The Written 
Word the Infallible Judge of the Church, not the Church 
the Infallible Judge of the Word: In the form of remarks 
on certain Objections, advanced by the Church of Rome, 


This little publication has been called forth by 
certain letters written by the Rev. P. Kearney, a 
Roman Catholic Priest in Sunderland, which were 
largely circulated in the parish of Bishop Middleham, 
and which natural'y gave alarm to the curate of that 
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place, the Rev. A. P. Fausset, as they attacked the 

rincipal doctrine of Protestantism, namely, the Suf- 
lcieacy of the Scriptures as a rule of faith. Mr. 
Fausset upon this applied to a friend upon whose 
judgment he could rely, to furnish him with a refuta- 
tion of Father Kearney’s arguments, and the pamphlet 
before us is the result; Mr. Fausset supplying an 
introduction and notes, which are both so ably written 
as to cause some wonder why he so modestly mis- 
trusted his own powers in the contest with his oppo- 
nent. The anonymous writer, however, has done his 
work very well. He takes Mr. Kearney’s arguments 
seriatim, and demolishes them one after the other. 
The style is terse and homely, and the pamphlet is 
brief enough to be put into the hands of those who 
would, perhaps, recoil from a more elaborate publica- 
tion.——Turning from these controversial matters, we 
notice with pleasure a new work by the Rev. Joun 
SrouGuTon, published by the “ Religious Tract 
Society,” and entitled, Lights of the World; or, Iilus- 
trations of Character drawn from the records of Christian 
Life. These pages, the author informs us, “are 
intended to illustrate various phases of Spiritual Life. 
It is conceived that to exhibit them as embodied in 
the real characters of holy men is more instructive 
and adapted to impress than any abstract descrip- 
tions.” 


some particular virtue; as, William Tyndale, of 
labour and patience; Robert Leighton, of the peace- 
fulness of faith; Richard Baxter, of earnest decision ; 
and so on with the rest. The result is a pleasing and 
instructive little volume, well conceived, and executed 
with much taste and discretion, Before concluding, 
we have to announce that the “ Christian Knowledge 
Society” is about to issue a Selection of Hymns, with 





a view to promote something like uniformity in that | 


department of the worship of the Church of England. 
The execution of the work, which must be a very 
difficult task, has been entrusted to the Rey. T. V. 
Fosbery, a gentleman well-known for his extensive 
acquaintance with the Sacred Poets of our country, 
and who published some time since an admirable 
collection of “ Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 
Suffering.” 








AMONG the most attractive of the new religious publi- 
cations is a volume entitled The American Pulpit: a 
collection of sermons by the most eminent divines of 
America (Clark, Edinburgh.) 
sermons on various subjects, by names that have a 
world-wide fame, and they are remarkable for a large 
grasp of their subjects, and for a mastery and novelty 
in the treatment of them almost unknown in the 
English pulpit. The Pageant is Over! or, the 
Fashion of this World passeth away. A sermon, 
preached by Mr. Crcrt, on the occasion of the public 
funeral of Lord Nelson, and a sermon of his on the 
death of Nelson and the victory of Trafalgar, have 
passed rapidly into a second edition, proving not only 
the excellence of the discourses themselves, but 
their appropriate and well-timed application to the 
mind of the public under the inflence of general sorrow. 
To praise the productions of Crcit were, of course, to 
gild refined gold; still we must give a full measure of 
approbation to the editor of this pamphlet, the Rev. 
B. Z. Wrrts, for the great judgment and care which 
characterises its fresh issue. Noone who wishes to 
derive real benefit from our recent “ pageant” should be 
without it. Yr Ynys Unyg: or, the Lonely Island 
(Simpkin and Co.), is a narrative for young people 
written with much simplicity and truthfulness. The 
high tone of religious feeling maintained throughout 
gives it a claim to the attention of parents. The illus- 
trations are truly provincial as well in design as in 
execution.— Daily Meditation: or, Heart Communing 
for every Day in the Month (Binns and Goodwin), 
is an elegant brochure in illuminated print and covers; 
and the spirit, tone, and aim of the “ Meditations” are 
equally refined, and cannot fail to benefit those who 
study them, and shape their daily course in accordance 
with their teachings. 














EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Twin Pupils; or, Education at Home. A Tale 
addressed to the Young. By ANN THomson GRAY. 
London: Hatchard. 

Ir is very difficult to write a good story for children. 

The author must steer between faults either of which 

he is likely enough to fall into without being aware. 

He must address his young audience in language intel- 

ligible to them, eschewing hard words and abstract 

ideas. This is one difficulty. But, on the other hand, 
he is equally liable to err by lapsing from simplicity 
into childishness; for it is to be observed that children 
do not like to be talked to or written to with any- 
thing that approaches to silliness; it wounds their 
small pride to be treated as if they were fools, and 
their keen perceptions instantly discover such an 
attempt. Mrs. Gray has well contrived to shun both 
of these rocks a-head of “a child’s book,” and she 
has adapted this story of The Twin Pupils, both in the 


With this view he selects twelve eminent | >, See ee 
characters, each of whom he regards as the type of | Educationists, by the Rev. J. H. Hryton, attacks that 


It contains fourteen | 











incidents of the tale and in the manner of telling it, 
to the capacities of her little audience; and, without 
sermonising, she has conveyed an excellent moral by 
the silent but effective force of example. 








The Teacher's Manual for Infunt Schools, by T. U. 
Youne, comes to us from Dublin. It describes 
minutely the entire management of an infant school, 
giving the lessons and even the questions and answers. 


It will be an invaluable handbook to all engaged in | 
schools of this class; and, indeed, there is no teacher | 


of the young who might not gather a great amount of 
useful and practical knowledge from a perusal of this 
volume. Messrs. ACKERMAN have sent us a Chart 
of the Kings of France, admirably adapted for sus- 
pension on the walls of the schoolroom or study, for 
reference. It consists of portraits of all the Kings 
very neatly engraved, with particulars of dates of birth 
and death, and the principal events of the reign, and 
all printed on a large sheet. Surely a series of similar 
charts, historical and scientific, would pay in England. 





They abound in France, where they are sold at a very | 


cheap rate, and embrace almost every topic capable of 
being tabulated. The Case of the Manchester 





which is known as the Manchester Scheme of Education, 
for the practical carrying out of which a bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament, and rejected, and which was 
founded upon the principle of a common instead of a 
sectarian education. Mr. Hinron is a Dissenter, and 
he seems to think that Sunday school teaching will 
suffice. 


he controls. He is one of those who would rather 
children should not be taught at all than taught by 
those who differ from him in opinion. The controversy 
smacks very much of a quarrel for personal power. We 
fear that regard for the welfare of the poor untaught 
is but a secondary consideration with many who are 
loudest in opposition to any scheme that takes from 
themselves a fragment of their influence or fancied self- 
importance. 
by Mr. Hopsoy, of Wiiperspriy’s famous Infant 





| System, for developing the intellectual and moral powers 


of children. It is not necessary now to discuss the 
merits of a system which has been adopted in three- 
fourths of the civilized world. 
fully described, so that all who read may readily put it 
into practice. 
What am I? Where am I? is the title of a little 
pamphlet that professes to teach in a simple manner 
the duties of man as a member of society. It is very 
sensible-—No books are so attractive to children as 
those which, in the form of imaginary voyages and 
travels, amusingly told, describe to them foreign 
scenes and manners, and teach geography and natural 
history. In no way is information so pleasantly con- 
veyed to the youthful mind and so vividly imprinted 
there. Such a book is Harry Brightside; or the 
Young Traveller in Italy, by Aunt Louisa : (Hatchard.) 
It narrates the tour of a family in Italy, with their 






personal adventures and what they witnessed, and, | 


among the rest, a delightful account of an ascent of 
Vesuvius. Boys, and girls too, will not be content 
with reading this book once; they will devour it 
again and again. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Expedition 

during the Years 1838-1842. sy CHARLES 

WirkeEs, U.S.N. In 2 vols. London: Ingram 

and Co. 
Tus is a reprint of a work which, we believe, was 
published by the American Government, as the official 
record of an Exploring Expedition which was sent out 
at the public cost under Commander WILKEs, who in 
this narrative has shown his fitness for the enterprise. 
The voyages extended to Madeira, Cape de Verdes, the 
Brazils, Terra del Fuego, Chili, Peru, Panmotic Group, 
the Samoan Group, and the other South Sea Islands, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, the Feejee Group, the 
Hawaiian Group, the Kingsmill Islands, Oregon and 
California, Manilla, Sooloo, Singapore, andthe Cape. It 
will be apparent from this how interesting a range of 


observation was offered to the voyagers; and excellent | 


use was made of the opportunity, for the commander 
has given us by far the most minute account yet pub- 
lished of the various tribes who people the Southern 
Ocean, and of their manners, customs, aspect and intel- 


ligence; as also of the islands themselves, their geology | 


and natural history. The value and interest of this 
edition is enhanced by the introduction of a great 
number of illustrative engravings; and it is wonderfully 
cheap, forming a part of the National Illustrated 
Library, published by the spirited proprietors of The 
Illustrated News. The work itself was noticed in our 


columns at the time of its original publication in | 


America, and, therefore, we must refrain reluctantly 


At all events, it is plain that he dves not like | 
the interference of any other teachers with the schools | 


An eighth edition has just been issued | 


In this volume it is | 


| . P ‘ P 
| from extracting from it again; but we heartily welcome 


this cheap and beautiful English edition of one of the 
most amusing “ Voyages” that has issued from the 
press of late years, and we recommend it as an admir- 
able New Year present, which will yield more pleasure 
tothe boy in the reading of it than more showy gift 
books, which are only made to be looked at, not to be 
| read, 








WE have received from Mr. Jonn ANDREWS a little 
volume, containing a Narrative of a Four Months’ 
Tour in the East (Dublin: M‘Glashan). As there is 
no novelty in the places visited, in the objects 
described, or in the manner of the description, we 
merely acknowledge its receipt here, and commend it 
to the friends of the writer, who will, perhaps, feel an 
interest in it as being his; but it is not calculated to 
attract the public eye, and probably was printed 
with no expectation of its doing so. A Historical 
Tour in Franconia in the Summer of 1852, by CHARLES 
Ty or, is a small volume descriptive of an excursion 
through that portion of Bavaria. It has the rare merit 
of brevity, as it does not occupy in the whole more than 
300 pages in 12mo. The author went well prepared 
for the enjoyment of his visit, by previous study of 
the history and geology of the country, and versed in 
what had been said about it by preceding travellers. 
Thus he used his eyes to advantage; and everybody 
| who has tried the experiment knows how very liable 
| is the eye to deceive the mind, if it is not previously 
prepared to receive impressions with an exercise of 
the judgment, and to try their truth by comparison 
with previously-acquired knowledge. Thus he in- 
spected Wurzburg, Nuremberg, Franconian Switzer- 
land, the Baths, Bamberg, and Altenberg, de- 
| scending the Maine to Frankfurt, and thence home 
through Cologne. With so many more important 
claims upon our space at this season, we cannot give 
any extracts from this little volume; but we can 
heartily recommend it as a valuable pocket travelling 
companion to all who may contemplate a tour in the 
same interesting localities. We should add that it is 
adorned with several lithographic views, from draw- 
ings made by the author——Dr. GieorGe SmirH, 
Bishop of Victoria, has sent us a little volume, con- 
taining a narrative of his visit to Lewchew and tle 
Le wehewans, in October, 1850. It is chiefly occupied 
with an account of the progress of missionary enter- 
prise there, and will be very acceptable to all who 
feel an interest in the pious work. 
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NOVELS. 
Author of “ Emilie 
London: Colburn 





THE NEW 

Castle Avon. By the 
Wyndham,” &¢e. In 3 vols. 
and Co. 

The White Rose of the Huron. By GrorGtna 
C. Munro, author of “The Voyage of Life.” 
In 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 

The Fortunes of Francis Croft. An Auto- 
biography. In 3 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 

The Double Marriage. A Novel. By Mrs. A. 

raAwForpD. In 3 vols. London: Newby. 

The Royalist and the Republican: a Story of the 


| Kentish Insurrection. In 3 vols. London: 

| Smith, Elder and Co. 

| The Bride Elect. By the Author of “The Jilt,” 
&e. In 3 vols. London: Newby. 

| Broom: or, the County Beauties. In 3 vols. 
London: Colburn and Co. 


The Game of Brag; or the Ballerary Boys: a 
| Comic Novel. By D. Owen Mappyn, Esq. 
| Author of “ Clubs and Coteries,” &c. In 2 vols. 
| London: Street. 

| Cugistmas usually brings with it not only a 
| crowd of books, specially designed for the season, 
| —“ got up” more to attract the eye than to please 
| the mind, to be looked at rather than to be read,— 
| but the literary journalist anticipates the arrival, 
also, of works of a higher class, designed, never- 
theless, mainly for amusement in these long, 
damp and dreary winter evenings, and aiming 
| at this object through narratives artistically con- 
structed, sustained through several volumes, and 
appealing more to the intellect than to the eye. 
At this season it is our pleasing and appropriate 
duty to make known to our readers what new 
novels have been provided for them, among the 
other productions of literature and art that 
compete for their patronage at Christmas time; 
and the present Christmas is more than commonly 
fertile of works of this class, not only as respects 
number but in merit, as the list at the head of this 
article will show. No less than four are in the 
field, and two of them by authors whose fame is 
already established, and whose names are, at 
least, a guarantee that something above the level 
| of common-place circulating library novels may 
| be looked for. Of that array we now purpose to 
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present to our readers a brief account, but suffi- 
cient, we trust, to enable those, who have not 
leisure to read all, to make a selection of such 
as may be the most worth reading. 

Mrs. Mars is herself again in Castle Avon. 
In reviewing its two immediate predecessors, we 
had occasion to express our regret that she wrote 
so fast and published so rapidly. They appeared 
to us to betray symptoms of failing resources in 
the author, alike in the invention of the story 
and in the composition of the narrative ;--for 
there is a limit to the productive powers even of 
the novelist. The mind will, after a time, fall into 


original pictures by CoopPer. 


habitual trains of thought, and, unconsciously, | 


will express itself in similar forms of speech. 
The fancy, albeit the most protean of the faculties, 
and enjoying a boundless field for its wanderings, 
has an unconquerable tendency to wander in 


| applaud. 


nearly the same paths, and to assume almost the | 


same shapes. The most difficult task of all who 
write much is to overcome this force of habit, 
which is a part of our nature. Few quite succeed 
in doing so. How many fail, the records of 
literature tell painfully. Scort, with all his 
mighty powers, failed at last; James has long 
since taken to copying himself; Cooper ceased 
to be original for years before he died. The 
world has said of them that “they have written 
themselves out,” meaning, by this, that they have 
exhausted the entire of their stock of original 
ideas. ‘The fact is clear; but the philosophy of 
it is not the popular one. It was not that the 
minds of these authors, like a mine of gold or 
silver, had given up all their treasures, but that 
they had fallen into habitual trains of thought 
and modes of expression, from which they could 
not readily escape; and the more they wrote the 
more they became the copyists of themselves, and 
reproduced instead of creating. 

The only chance of preventing this calamity of 
Authors is to write little, or, rather, we should 
say, not to write too much. The mind should be 
allowed to lie fallow for a time, and the thoughts 
to be diverted from literary employment by being 
directed to some other pursuit. The mind will 
then return refreshed by rest, and with some- 
thing of its original freshness, to enter upon 
new pathways and delight the world again. But 
of all the follies of which authors, especially 
writers of fiction, are guilty, none is so fatal to 
themselves as writing too rapidly and too much. 
One fiction in two years is the utmost which a 


| 


judicious novelist, looking for a large and per- | 


manent fame, would allow himself to write. In 
less time than that he cannot do justice to 
himself or to his theme. 

Castle Avon does not exhibit the same traces of 
haste or of exhaustion as did Mrs. Marsn’s last 
novel. It has much of the freshness of her 
earlier works. The spirit of the <Admiral’s 
Daughter reappears in these pages, and we are 
rivetted to them by the same spell. The story, 
though in itself improbable, is more than com- 
monly interesting. It is thoroughly romantic, 
combining elements which, however people 
pretend to despise them in theory, they are 
always pleased with in practice ; — there is 
mystery—there is crime—there is sorrow—there 
is suffering virtue—triumphant vice—and, in 
the end, poetical justice, each one his desert. 
We are not going to spoil the appetite of our 
readers for the perusal by telling the tale of the 
book in a few lines, as is to the reader the 
unkind, and to the author the unjust, fashion of 


some of our contemporaries; enough that we can | 


assure the readers of Tur Critic that if they want 
a thoroughly exciting, “absorbing ” 
will find it here, and it is told with Mrs. Marsn’s 
well-known power of pathos, and much of her 
earliest capacity for graphic description. 

In such a singularly wet and dreary season as 
this, when the never-ceasing rain makes us all 
stay-at-homes perforce, right welcome is such a 
fiction as Castle Avon, and thanks be to Mrs. 
Marsu for so much eatering for our amusement, 
and to Messrs. Colburn and Co. for the good 
judgment (if it were not, indeed, a happy 
accident) that published it at the very moment 
when a downright romantic novel was never 
more desired,—when hundreds will be tempted to 
read novels who have never read them before. 

There is a great deal of poetry in Miss Munro, 
—poetry of conception, poetry of sentiment, poetry 
of description. Seldom have we read so sweet, 
graceful and pleasing a romance as The White 
Rose of the Huron. We had supposed that we 
were heartily sickened of Indian tales, with their 
monotony of character, scenery, dialogue, oration, 
and adventure, all copies, more or less bad, of the 


story, they | 





But Miss Mcwno | 
has judiciously introduced them only as acces- | 
sories to her story; they give it a touch of) 
romance without taking us back to the forest 
and the praire. In the structure of her plot, 
Miss Munro has exercised more than common 
care, justly deeming it to be the one thing 
needful to the popularity of a novel, for 
how often do we see compositions, in all other 
respects very inferior, achieve great success by 
reason of a story contrived to excite and sustain | 
the reader’s interest, whilst works of vastly higher | 


|merit in character, dialogue, description and 


writing, fail to win readers, even though the critics 
The story is cleverly constructed. 
Colonel Marsden has married in Canada a beau- 


mother, a woman of rank, who refuses to recog- 

nise the alliance. The proofs of the marriage are | 
not forthcoming; the Colonel is persuaded to lend 
himself to the plot, to repudiate his wife and put 
her into a boarding-house; the children being | 
taken from her and put to be educated in another 

sphere of life, ignorant of their parentage, and | 
brought up under feigned names, the boy to be a 
shopman, and the girl to be a governess. In the 
meanwhile the unhappy mother was reported to 
be dead, and the Colonel married again. The 
boy, William, resolves to discover the secret of 
his birth; he labours diligently; he achieves 
fortune ; he goes to Canada, and there he finally 
attains his object: but through what difficulties, 
by what concurrence of strange accidents,—how | 
guilt and weakness are punished and virtue | 
rewarded, we must leave to the reader to | 
discover for himself in Miss Munro’s amusing 
pages. The character of William is powerfully | 
developed, and is the main interest of the | 
story. But Miss Munro presents us with some- 
thing more than an attractive plot; there is 
a great deal of substantial excellence achieved, 
and still more of future promise—for she is young, 
industrious, sensible of the defects of inexperience, 
and desirous of removing them by diligent study 
and willingness to take advice. Such natural 
capacities as she possesses, thus cultivated, cannot 
fail to advance her in time to a very high place 


in contemporary literature, in proof of which we | 
adduce what she has already achieved in this | 
White Rose of the Huron, which we can recom- | 


mend the libraries to buy and our readers to 
borrow. 


shape of an Autobiography,—of all forms of fic- 
tion the most convenient to the writer and the most 
attractive to the reader: it gives to the author 


the widest range of subjects; he may indulge | 


more /ree/y than others in reflection, disquisition, 


sentiment and soliloquy: nay, the more egotistical | 
he is, the more truthful does his story appear. | 


The reader is not called upon to excuse trivia- 


the illusion that it is a man’s actual experiences 


his audience in the first person imparts a life and 


spirit to the narrative which no other device can | 


give. It concentrates the attention at once upon 
an individual, attracts to him immediately the 
sympathies of the reader, who follows his fortunes 
with a growing interest, even if there be little or 
nothing of that which is essential to the vitality 
of all other forms of fiction,—a plot. 

Francis Croft has not only these merits com- 
mon to all autobiographical fiction, but it is a 
very superior work of its class. It is fertile of 
incident, and rich in character. 
of the mysterious to produce a pleasant excite- 
ment, enough of the romantic to remove it from 


common place, as, indeed, we find in real life, | 


whose events are often wilder than inventions, 
mingled with abundance of gleanings from the 
everyday world as it presents itself to a mind 


that is at once keen to observe and calm to re- | 


flect. The author informs us in his preface that 
all men have two lives, “one that consists in 
rising, betimes or otherwise, and buzzing with 
more or less industry about some cell of nature’s 
hive, another by the side of that, and a good 
distance off, a hidden, esoteric life, in a land to 
which they alone have access. 


shadows cast down from the world of Fact—sem- 
blances that differ from the originals only in that 
their motives are transparent, the scheme and 
purport of their existence completely understood.” 

From the lfe-drama of sorrow and suffering 
and crime which he has recorded in these 


There is enough | 


Here they deal, | 
however, not with mere fantastic spirits, but with | 


volumes, Francis Croft has been accustomed to 
withdraw often to that other world, and refresh 
his worn and wearied and almost desponding 
spirit with contemplations of humanity, its 
duties and destinies, as a great whole, abstracted 
from the particular instances of its vices and 
follies as they had affected himself, and he informs 
us that from this survey he had always returned 
with a kindher feeling towards his fellow beings, 
with more charity in his heart, with hopefuller 
visions of their destinies, with a more humane 
and enduring spirit. 

And grievous, indeed, were his trials and 
struggles, and great his temptations, as described 
in his delightful autobiography. Who is the author 


Spe aarsd ; A u- | we know not; but this we know, that we have in 
| tiful half-Indian, and taking her and their chil- | 
/dren to England, is repulsed by his haughty | 


him an accession to our literature, from whose 
maturity, if indeed he is yet young, much may 
be anticipated. Already he has achieved more 
than many of his contemporaries who have esta- 
blished a fame for themselves. His composition 
has no traces of that besetting sin of young 
writers, exuberance of words. His style is 
singularly simple, terse, and expressive. Epithets 
are not piled upon one another; there are no “fine 


phrenzies;” we trace no attempts at “fine 
writing.” He has something to tell and he tells 


it in the shortest and aptest words. He wants 
to describe something, and he does not think it 
necessary to do so as minutely as an auctioneer; 
but with a few strokes he sets before us a clear 
sharp outline, and leaves it to the willing imagi- 
nations of his readers to supply the details. 
When dealing with characters, he does not waste 
words in a vain endeavour to portray them, he 
trusts to the reader to draw a clear image of them 


in his own mind from the gradual development 


of them in his pages. In proof of this estimate 
of his capacities, we should have been pleased to 
have presented several passages which, on perusal, 


| we had marked for extract, but the claims upon 


our space compel us reluctantly to deny that grati- 
fication to our readers and ourselves; but we trust 
that they will take our word for it that The Fortunes 
of Francis Croft is a book whose beauties they will 
explore for themselves, and sure we are that they 
will thank us for having thus strongly recom- 
mended it to their notice. 

Mrs. CrawForp aims at description of life as it 
is, and she is tolerably correct in her portraiture 
of it. She does not exaggerate any portion of its 


| ugliness, nor does she invest common-place with 
rroOw. — eR an 4-4: ; | any charm of imagination ; all is plain, true, 
The Fortunes of Francis Croft is a novel in the | 


dayuerreotypic (if we may be allowed to use a 
word which is much wanted.) How far the 
experiment is successful, the regular novel reader, 
the devourer of indiscriminate fiction, will form 
a better judgment than we can; for he, or she, 
will be able to say if The Double Marriage 
possesses sufficient interest to carry them through 
its pages right on to the end. We confess our 


sale . , a- | own inability to do this; but then we have grown 
lities of detail; he likes them, because they sustain | 


fastidious through over-much familiarity with 


i , ; | fiction, and the habitual work of criticism makes 
he is perusing and not a figment of the fancy. | 
The very fact of the writer addressing himself to | 


our tastes severe. We look to style and ideas 
rather than to plot; to the telling of the story 
rather than to the story itself, and see that there 
is nothing here that calls for praise nor anything 
to provoke positive fault-finding. It is, in truth, 
a novel of the average circulating library worth, 
with little originality to boast, but some good 


| scenes interspersed here and there, and two or 


three characters drawn with a certain breadth of 


| humour that deserves recognition, as it is a merit 


sufficiently rare in modern fictions. 

Composed, as the preface informs us, “during 
the leisure hours of an Indian official life,” the ma- 
terials of The Royalist and the Republican have been 
furnished to the author by EL1or WarsBurton’s 
Prince Rupert and CaRtyie’s Cromwell... The sub- 
ject, therefore, as indeed the very title indicates, is 
unhappily chosen; for there has been a perfect 
glut of fictions founded upon the Civil Wars, and 
the novel reader turns with somewhat of the loath- 
ing ofa surfeited appetite from any book that pro- 


_ fesses to serve up again the dish so often tasted 


before. We say it is unfortunate, because the 
author of this romance has capacities that would 
have secured for him popularity, and even substan- 
tial fame, had he chosen a theme less hackneyed. 


| Heisa spirited narrator, and can paint a landscape 


or a battle-piece to the life. Nor is he wanting 
in the art of constructing a clever plot, with 
intricacy enough to keep the reader in suspense 
to the end. He has adhered with scrupulous 
exactitude to history, insomuch that many of his 
incidents are little more than transcripts of 
recorded facts; and thus something is to be learned 
from his pages—they are not merely amusing. 
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Of course the story turns, as do most of the | 
romances of the Revolution, upon the fortunes of 
two brothers who take opposite parts in the | 
struggle; but we must not anticipate the reader’s 
pleasure in exploring for himself. Suffice it to 
say that, with some palpable faults of inexperi- 
ence, more especially in the composition, which 
is wanting in the easy grace and flow appropriate 
to narrative, and which only practice will teach, 
The Royalist and the Republican is above the 
average of circulating-library books. 

We cannot say much of The Bride Elect. The | 
story is not so bad, and some of the characters 
are sketched with spirit and effect; but the com- 
position is altogether below the standard of even 
amateur authorship. The sentences are ill-con- 
structed, and so badly punctuated, that it is 
positively painful to read. We take half a dozen 
lines, opening at random. 


Then once or twice, in his ennui and despair, he let 
his head, as if unconsciously to himself, drop on 
Blanche’s shoulder and pretended to faint away— 
and when Blanche, humouring the joke, threw in his 
face a wineglass full of water in which some violets 
stood near her, he sprung up, in—well acted frenzy— 
pushed back his hair, caught Blanche round the waist, 
waltzed round the room with her, whirled her, laungh- 
ing, screaming and trying in vain to be serious or | 
angry, into the back drawing room, and down the | 
steps that led into the garden, where the romp ended | 
in a game of hide and seek. 


This is a literal copy. Is it enough? 

The materials of which Broomhill is constructed 
are not new, but they are put together with con- | 
siderable invention, and philosophers say that 
even genius can do no more than this. Without 
entering upon that knotty question, we may | 
fairly award to the author of Broomhill the praise 
of being a skilful architect of a plot. Nor is he 
(or she) deficient in the more common accom- 
plishment of story-telling. The writing is 
unusually good for a beginner, and there is the 
substance of thought in it: the writer has in his 
mind distinct and clear conceptions; “his eyes 
see pictures when they are shut;” his brain teems 
with reflections that are not cloudy; and the 
entire machinery of the novel has been carefully 
elaborated there before it was put into shape and 
expressed in words. How couniry beauties 
are likely to fare, or rather in what peril they 
stand when they come up to the London marriage- 
market, is the moral of Broomhill. The various 
turns of their fortunes it is not our province to 
describe; but we cannot omit to direct the par- 
ticular attention of the reader to the character of 
Sir Henry Osborne, the man of common sense— 
to Lady Ashurst, who by dint of shallowness ac- 
complishes what others who plot with wisdom 
fail to do—to the fine contrast drawn between the 
country beauties Ellen and Flora, the former so | 
wretched, the latter so happy—to Miss Warde, 
who really believes, and acts upon the belief, that | 
it is better for a woman not to marry at all than | 
to marry a man she does not love. These are 
portraitures which would do credit to writers of | 
more experience and of established fame. Alto- | 
gether the merits of Broomhill are considerably 
above the average. 

It was our painful duty to greet Mr. Mappyn’s 
Clubs and Coteries with indignant rebuke, because | 
of its profligacy. The Game of Brag is not so 
obnoxious to the same objection; but we are yet 
unable to award to it anything like praise. It 
professes to be a comic novel, and as such it is 
entitled to be read and reviewed; therefore we do | 
not judge it by the ordinary canons of criticism. 
But as a comic story, it is a failure: it is not 
comic; there is no genial humour in it, only sorry 
jests, bad puns, strained repartee, and stale wit. 
We are not surprised that the attempt should fail, 
for a truly comic novel is, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult achievement a writer could undertake. Not 
only is not the “funniest” man always funny, but | 
readers are not always in a mood to enjoy fun, | 
and it tires with extreme rapidity, so that the 
most diligent lover of it finds his muscles re- 
laxing after the perusal of half a dozen pages. | 
But imagine two volumes of “funny” writing. | 
It is more intolerable than an evening with a 
“funny” man! and who has not been doomed at 
soic time in his life to endure that? The passion | 
for being “funny,” fostered by Punch and_ its | 


| amusing in parts; but in others somewhat dull. 
| author is not more successful than others have been in 


| who differ dangerous and disagreeable. 


congeners, is a positive nuisance to society. Every | 
young man scems to consider it necessary to turn | 


everything into a laugh,—to be ever on the grin, 
and to substitute “funny” sayings for wit and 
wisdom. The fools! But happily this is just 
beginning to fall out of fashion; and, detesting 


it, we cannot approve a novel that sins in the | 
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same manner, and would be ten times more in- 
tolerable but that we can avoid it if we please, 


which we cannot always do with the “funny” | 
| young men who infest society. 


The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Ch th- 
worker of London. As reported by y® Author of 
“ Mary Powell.” London: Arthur Hall and Co. 


| AN imitation of an old book in language, in form, in 
| spelling, in type, and in binding, but wanting in that 


which alone cannot be imitated—the spirit of antiquity; 
by which we mean that the author has failed to perform 


| the impracticable feat of transforming himself into a 


being of a past age, and thinking as he would have 
thought had he lived at the time he is supposed to be 
writing. Hence an evident stiffness, a conscious 


unreality, that pervade the story, and repel from it the | 
It must always be so; for no | 


reader’s sympathies. 
man can quite forget all that he has learned, which was 


| unknown two centuries ago: can altogether lay aside 


ideas that have been cast in the mould of his own age, 
to assume those that have the impress of another age. 
Hence works of this class ever have been, and ever will 


be, unsuccessful candidates for a wide popularity. | 
| They want the truth that is requisite to rouse the | 
| sympathies of the many; they are felt by all to be 


nothing more than curious exercises of the ingenuity, 
and to be wanting in the vigour of originality. It is 
impossible to read them right on, and the utmost that 
is attempted by the most curious admirer of the times 


| that are past, is to peruse pages here and there, or to 


dwell upon a few isolated pictures, and in which, pro- 
bably, the writer’s enthusiasm has led him to forget his 


| assumed character, and address his readers in his own 


person. 

Viewed thus as a curious effort of ingenuity, and 
a work of considerable antiquarian research, these 
Colloquies of the Citizen and Clothworker are certainly 
The 


sinking his own individuality as a man of the nineteenth 
century in an imaginary being of an age long passed 


| away, and of whom scarcely a thought remains to us. 


Worthy Mr. Osporne discourses in the language of 
three centuries ago; but he utters the ideas and reflec- 


| tions of a man of our own time, and this discrepancy 
| between the form and the substance is not pleasing, 


because it is so palpable. Undoubtedly he has great 


| abilities, and his book is very clever and very learned; 
| and if, instead of attempting an impossibility, he would 


bestow the same ability and labour upon the production 
of a tale in which he might be avowedly the painter of 
men and manners in the nineteenth century, we can 
promise him a much wider popularity than the volume 
before us can hope to enjoy. It will be read and 
applauded by a select few as an intellectual effort, and 
that, perhaps, will be more gratifying to the author than 
more indiscriminate admiration. 

As a specimen of typography and binding in the 
olden fashion it is perfect. 





Earlsrood + or. Lights and Shadows of thi Anglican 
Church, By CHARLOTTE ANLEY, Author of* Miriam,” 
&e. London: Hatchard. 

WE have always avowed our aversion to controversial 

fictions, whether religious or political, and whatever 


' the doctrines sought to be supported or opposed. 


They are bad in principle and in practice. Truth, 
fairness, sound reasoning, just conclusions, are im- 
possible, where the writer sits down with the express 
purpose of giving the best of the argument to one 
side. It is easy enough to do this of course; it is 
not difficult to make all the characters who hold his 
own opinions virtuous and agreeable persons, and all 
No amount 
of ability in the composition can reconcile us to the 
design of such books; indeed, the greater the ability 
displayed in them the more they are to be condemned. 
Sach a book is Farlswood; clever, well and even 
powerfully written, it is a thoroughly controversial 
fiction, and therefore in our eyes thoroughly ob- 
jectionable. 





Some years ago there appeared in Blackwood's Mngazine 
a tale of great interest, which attracted much notice at 
the time, entitled Jt's all for the Best, and which, 


| probably, some of our readers will remember having 


been much delighted with. It seems that the author 
was WittiAm Hvuaues, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of 
Plymouth. He has been induced now to reprint it in a 
small volume for the amusement of those who will be 
pleased to renew acquaintance with it, and to possess it 
in an accessible form, and for the enjoyment of those 
who will now read it for the first time. It teaches the 


| wholesome lesson implied in the title, and there is no 


young person who would not be the better for the teach. 
ing thus agreeably conveyed—by example. It isa 
story well designed and well written. The “ Parlour 





Library” has just added to its long and attractive list, 
Mrs. Downinc’s Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse, 
which, we believe, made its first appearance in one of 
the periodicals. It well deserves republication in this 
popular form. A cheap edition, in one neat volume, 
of Shirley, by CurrER BEL, has just been published 
by Smith, Elder, and Co. Although, perhaps, not so 
popular as was Jane Eyre, because the plot was not so 
interesting, Shirley has more good writing in it, more 
passages that deserve to be read again and again. 
IIence, it is entitled to take a permanent place on the 
bookshelf, instead of sharing the common fate of novels, 
and perishing with the season. To those who desire to 
possess a work of so high a class as a composition, this 
edition will be very welcome, for it is handsomely 
printed, the size very convenient to handle, and the type 
very clear and pleasant to read. The eighth volume 
of the “Library Edition of the Waverley Novels,” con- 
tains The Bride of Lammermoor. This superb edition 
claims the preference of all who desire to place a hand- 
some set of books upon their shelves, and who love a 
bold large type, for it isin 8vo., printed on the best 
paper, and a very model of typographical beauty. All 
the notes of the author are given, and two engravings 
on steel form the frontispiece. Historical Sketches 
of the Old Painters, notwithstanding its title, is, in 
truth, a sort of semi-fiction; it tells in the form of tales 
or sketches, in which the dialogues are certainly 
invented, if not some of the incidents, passages in the 
lives of the painters. An anecdote is taken and ex- 











| panded into a species of drama very cleverly, no doubt, 


and one can read them with interest; but about all such 
fiction founded on fact there hangs, to mar the reader’s 
pleasure, the doubt where one ends and the other begins. 
It forms a number of “Chapman's Library for the 
People,” and is, so far as we can trace, free from 
rationalism, socialism, radicalism, and all other of the 
like isms that come from the same depot. 

Miss BLackwoop has contributed to the attractions 
of the season a story of remarkable interest, entitled 
Katie Stewart, which possesses the additional charm 
of being substantially true. It is the story of a young 
girl who signalized herself during the Pretender’s ill- 
fated expedition to Scotland, and whose devoted 
loyalty and wondrous sagacity obiained for her a 
wide-spread, almost an historical, reputation. The 
narrative is beautifully written, and it cannot fail to 
charm all youthful hearts, which will throb in sym- 
pathy with the bravery and devotion of this young 
heroine. The volume is handsomely printed and 
bound in green and gold, as becomes a gitt-book.—— 
Mr. J. THornron RaANpotrn has published in 
America and in England a tale in answer to Unele 
Tom's Cabin, which he calls The Cabin and Parlour; 
But it is not an answer, it is 
only recrimination. He shouts * 7 quoque.” He says, 
You Northern people have no right to tind fault with 
because you tolerate among 
yourselves: you will not eat or even sit in the same 
room with a man who has a tinge of colour. This is 
too true; but it does not in any way weaken the 
argument agains. slavery. Nevertheless this has 
heen extravagantly lauded in the Slave States as a 
triumph over Mrs. SrowE! As a tale it is cleverly 
written, and no doubt much that he describes is 
strictly true; and the author will do good service in 
his turn if he should shame the North Americans into 
a more Christian spirit in tied treatment of free men 
who are the descendants of slaves. Thus out of the 
warfare now raging a great deal of good may pos- 
sibly come to many. Adolphe Renouard, or Peasant 
Life and Political Clibs in France, by Jwirs WARD 
(Ingram and Co.), is designed to picture some of the 
phases of modern French society. The time is the 
Revolution of 48. The story is that of the son of a 
small landed proprietor, burdened with mortgages 
and taxes, who goes to Paris to seek subsistence, 
there connects himself with the Revolutionary party, 
and his adventures afford the desired opportunity for 
disquisition, in the form of dialogue, on the political 
and secial condition of our neighbours. For this 
purpose the tale is well constructed, and a great deal 
of useful information on the perplexing polities of 
France may be gathered from it. The woodcuts are 
numerous and good. 


or Slaves and Masters. 


us Southerns, abuses 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


an Historical Poem. 


Spirits of the Past : 3y NICHOLAS 
Mircuetn. Tegg. 

Poems. By B. R. Parkes. John Chapman. 
Poems. By the Rev. R. 8S. Brooke. M‘Glashan. 
The Village Pearl, §c. By J. C. Wutsox. Chapman. 
WE have classed the above volumes together, not be- 
cause they are individually insignificant, but because 
our available poetical space is inadequate to the in- 
flux of poetical literature. In this respect the new 
year finds us engaged in piling on his young shoul- 
ders the burden of many volumes which we received 
from the aged hand of his predecessor. It has never 
been our aim to make criticism heavy and oppressive. 

| We have a horror of ponderous dulness, and therefore 
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the literary balance which we bring from old respect- 
able 1852 ‘will scarcely stay the growth or crush the 
elasticity of juvenile 1853." A more appropriate title 
to suit Our preliminary remarks could not be found 
than the first on our list, Spirits of the Past. The 
past is the greatest school of education, it is the his- 
tory of aggregate experiences; and no man can make 
the future blissful and illustrious, unless he probes 
the recesses of this history. Who living but can 
draw wisdom from the year just dead? but far back 
into the dark distance Mr. MircHE.u gazes, and adds 
other wisdom by the reproduction of human por- 
traitures—portraitures of men and women who died 
only to live through all time. The muse has made 
her ambitious choice from Cain to Napoleon Bona- 
parte. We cannot accept Mr. Mitchell’s designation 
that this, in its totality, is an ‘ Historical Poem.” 
Historical poems we have no objection to, for such 
the book contains; but unity of design could only 
have existed in the author’s mind, as a single glance 
at the list of subjects will show. But it would be 
folly to dispute about a word when the substance of 
the book is so classic and graphic. On the whole we 
prefer Mr. Mitchell’s Ruins of Many Lands to the 
present work. The subjects opened a wider field for 
imagination and artistic development. The solemn 
grandeur which is a pervading portion of all ruins 
indoctrinated itself with the poet’s thoughts. We 
felt it so, as far as we can now recollect the perusal, 
Rome taught more in her decay than in her prime, 
and Pompeii was immortalised by her destruction. 
The present subjects of Mr. Mitchell's selection are 
hardly so suggestive of beauty, but in the poet's 
hands they have been unfolded with skill, knowledge, 
and admirable art. We had a store of archeological 
information in Ruins of Many Lands; and in Spirits of 
the Past we have valuable historical facts, selected 
with care, and surrounded with thoughts and reflec- 
tions but rarely surpassed in modern poetry. 

Of less pretension, but, as far as talent goes, not an 
ill-assorted companion to the above, is the book of 
poems by Mr. B R. Parkes. It has choice bits 
glittering in its pages like grains of gold. Open the 
volume where we may, the poetic faculty shows itself 
with unmistakeable distinctness. Mr. Parkes is not 
familiar to us; but there is real stuff in him—a genial 
and earnest tone, and strong objective delineation. 
The description of a murder, in a ballad about smug- 
gling days, is a graphic picture—something in the 
style of Hood, with the mysterious shadowings of 
Coleridge, yet following neither individually : it pre- 
sents a fair example of the author's power, which is 
considerable. Playful and solemn, patriotic and 
domestic, in varied mood and diverse manner, we are 
shown the many-sidedness of the poet. Had we space, 
we should have been pleased to offer an extract ; but, 
in the absence of this, we hope, at a not very distant 
period, to see Mr. Parkes again before the public. 

The Rey. R. 8S. Brooxkr’s poems fall short of that 
excellence which the previous volumes exhibit. 
They are mere metrical lessons, suggested by a kind 
heart and a sympathetic brain. It cannot be said 
that they approach near to poetic genius, nor do we 
think that the author pretends to or hopes to win the 
palm that only great poets bear away. We accept 
the volume because it teaches several social truths ; 
but we do not accept the Rey. Mr. Brooke’s apology 
for what he says may be considered ‘“ misapplication 
of time and taste.” Why cite Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
Bishop Ken, Bishop Hall, &c. to show that divines 
before the Rev. Mr. Brooke have struck the lyre? 
Poetry can afford to stand on its own right and dig- 
nity—on its own ennobling and lofty character. He 
who essays to touch the string from which Milton 
and Shakespeare struck such etherial music needs no 
apology and no excuse. No man need be ashamed 
of poetry, if poetry be not ashamed of him. 


Last on our list, The Village Pearl is a story aptly 
told, and offering matter for serious reflection. It is 
one of those poems more valuable in the argument and 
inference than its bare literary merits. As a poem it 
belongs to the middling class, metrically smooth, and 
easy to read, but showing little or no transition from 
smoothness to impetuous and torrent-like utterance. 
It cannot, however, be read as a narrative, without 
teaching the world what it sadly needs, Christian 
charity. The poem shows, and as the author states 
on the authority of facts, that those unfortunate 
creatures in the form of woman who walk public 
thoroughfares, reaping the wages of sin and death, 
are still capable of generous deeds, and too often 
yearn in vain to return to the hearth of their child- 
hood. We doubt it not; but, alas, the haughty and 
indignant world visits the first frailty of “one of 
Eve's family” so harshly and insanely, that it is 
often compelled to endure a continuous public 
calamity as the price of its intolerance. We trust 
that this little poem, vindicating the humanity that 
exists in the seared and corrupted heart, may be read 
with profit, and if so, we can willingly overlook any 
literary defects it may possess. . 





Twelve Sonnets upon the Death of the late Duke of 
Wellington, by a Mr. Sepast1an Evans, and pub- 
lished by Macmillan and Co., have an eloquence and 
poetic rhythm about them, which will suftice to dis- 
tinguish them from the crowd of similar compositions 





which have appeared. The last six lines are 


especially good :— 
There Iet the warrior rest, the good fight fought, 
Where the great City bows her stubborn knees 
Before our God. Tuat dust beneath her feet 
Shall quicken faith, and lift her dullard thought, 
Through human change and chances, to the seat 
Of Him who gives the triumph and the peace. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Phaethon; or Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Kinestey, Canon of 
Middleham, and Rector of Eversley. Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George 
Bell. 

In the present disturbed state of the “agricul- 

tural mind,” few members of the English squire- 

archy might appear to a casual observer to be 
more comfortable, and even enviable, than Mr. 

TEMPLETON, of Templeton House, in the county 

of Hereford, who, if not literary himself, is the 

cause of literature in others, and to whose exist- 
ence, indeed, we are indebted for this last opuscule 
of the author of Alton Locke. The-‘Temp.ertons, 
seemingly, have long been settled in that part of 

Herefordshire, and their seat lies among wooded 

hills, in a park-like valley, through which flows a 

clear limestone stream (noted for the quantity 

and excellence of its fish), winding its way round 
those hills to join the distant Severn. Respecting 
the present Mr. Tempeton’s father no informa- 
tion has been communicated, but his mother, as 
everybody knows, was a most excellent lady, of 
strict Evangelical views, with which, alas! she 
failed in seeking to imbue her high-spirited 
boy, who grew up into a clever, brisk, and warm- 
hearted, but spiritually-careless youth. It is some 
ten years since he left college, where he studied 
with fair success, and now, with Lady Jang, the 
most amiable and excellent of wives, but also of 
decidedly Evangelical principles, he lives at Tem- 
pleton House, the life of an active and well-con- 
ditioned English squire. Of course, he fishes, 
and hunts, and shoots. As a landlord and an 
employer, he is liked, for he is liberal in allowing 
for improvements, pays his labourers good wages, 
and looks well after the schools and cottages. 

The honest, enthusiastic High Church curate in 

the neighbourhood may have his doubts about 

Mr. TempLeton’s orthodoxy, but outwardly 

there is nothing to complain of, for he goes 

regularly to church, and was it not he that built 
the beautiful new edifice yonder, and brought 
stained glass for it from Belgium, and a marble 
font from Italy, and gave it for an altar piece his 
pet “Luini,” the gem of Templeton House ? 

Were it not for an occasional tiff with Lady 

Jane, who persists in taking in and admiring 

The Record (the tone and doctrines of which 

newspaper Mr. TEMPLETON detests), the casual 

observer would at once pronounce the owner of 

Templeton House to be the happiest and least 

harassed of men. 

Mr. Kinestey knows better. Mr. Kincsiey 
likes a good trouting stream, and an old college 
friendship, and was on a visit at Templeton 
House last autumn, just before the grouse shoot- 


| ing began; and, by the oddest of coincidences, 


who should make his appearance to spend a day 
at Templeton House, but Professor WinpRvsH, 
the celebrated American lecturer, a thinker and 


| talker of the most advanced description: in 


politics, a republican, communist, and non- 
resister; in religion, a pantheist, and believer 
in the Poughkeepsie seer, and, for the rest, a 
phrenologist, mesmerist, homeopathist, electro- 
biologist, abolitionist, Vestiges-of-Creationist, 
vegetarian, teetotaller, hydropathist, &c., &c., 
&e. How did such a person find his way into 
the serene and cultivated orthodoxies and conser- 
vatisms of Templeton House? He had been 
lecturing with immense applause at Manchester, 
and being desirous of seeing “the inner hearth- 
life of the English aristocracy,” had accepted 
from some Manchester friends of Mr. Tempie- 
Ton’s an introduction to Templeton House, 
where, in due course, he has arrived, after a tour 
in Wales. Naturally, to meet so distinguished 
a philosopher, the High Church curate (whose 
intentions are better than his intellect) is asked 
to dinner, after which meal the evening passes in 
loud and hot debate between these two champions 
of orthodoxy and no-doxy,—Mr. TempLeton 
laughing in his sleeve at the whole affair, and 
Mr. Kinesiey listening in grave and silent 
indignation. For the Professor is loud in his 
praises of the “glorious nineteenth century,” 
and louder still in his assertion of the non- 





existence of any absolute truth ;—of the right 
of every man to believe anything or nothing ; 
and the duty of every man to employ his any- 
thing or nothing in action. And the High Church 
curate, with the best intentions, is no match for 
the voluble Professor, and so the debate goes on 
unsatisfactorily till half-past twelve, when all 
must to bed. Next morning,—but let Mr. 
Kins ey paint the scene himself:— 


Templeton and I were lounging by the clear lime- 
stone stream which crossed his park, and wound away 
round wooded hills toward the distant Severn. A lovelier 
fishing morning sportsmen never saw. A soft grey 
under-roof of cloud slid on before a soft west wind, and 
here and there a stray gleam of sunlight shot into the 
vale across the purple mountain-tops, and awoke into 
busy life the denizens of the water, already quickened 
by the mysterious electric influences of the last night’s 
thunder-shower. The long-winged cinnamon-flies spun 
and fluttered over the pools; the sand-bees hummed 
merrily round their burrows in the marly bank; and 
delicate iridescent ephemere rose by hundreds from the- 
depths, and dropping their shells, floated away, each a 
tiny Venus Anadyomene, down the glassy ripples of the 
reaches. Every moment a heavy splash beneath some 
overhanging tuft of milfoil or water-hemlock proclaimed 
the death-doom of a hapless beetle who had dropped 
into the stream beneath; yet still we fished and fished, 
and caught nothing, and seemed utterly careless about 
catching anything. 

To say the truth, Mr. Temtieton’s head is 
running on the discussion of the previous even- 
ing, and on the wondrous talk of WinpRvsn, 
which he clearly suspects to be nonsense, yet 
feels he cannot refute, and deems to have some 
latent sense in it, too. And Mr. Kinastery’s 
head (with the pardonable pre-occupation of an 
author) is running on a certain manuscript in 
his pocket, which manuscript he sate up all 
night to write, for Mr. Kinestey is not a gentle- 
man who is by any means afraid of his trouble. 
So the rods are surrendered to the keeper, who: 
is despatched with them to the hall, with orders 
to fetch luncheon down to a certain waterfall, 
where there is conveniency of seat and shade,. 
and thither the two friends direct their steps, 
talking the while of Professor WinprusH and 
his school, and the detestability of Americanized 
Germanisms. As thus, for instance, 4 propos of 
the Professor’s daring assertion, that among the- 
most sacred rights of man was the “ Divine right 
of Blasphemy.” 


“Bat, tell me, what was it in his oratory which has 
so vexed the soul of the country squire?” 

“That very argument of his, among many things. 
I saw, or rather felt, that he was wrong; and yet, as I 
have said already, I could not answer him; and, had he- 
not been my guest, should have got thoroughly cross 
with him as a pis aller.” 

“T saw it. But, my friend, used we not to read Plato’ 
together, and enjoy him together, in old Cambridge 
days? Do you not think that Socrates might at all 
events have driven the Professor into a corner?” 

“He might: but I cannot. Is that, then, what you 
were writing about all last night?” 

“It was. I could not help, when I went out on the: 
terrace to smoke my last cigar, fancying to myself how: 
Socrates might have seemed to set you, and the Pro-- 
fessor, and that warm-hearted, right-headed, wrong- 
tongued High-Church Curate, all together by the ears, 
and made confusion worse confounded for the time being, 
and yet have left for each of you some hint whereby you 
might see the darling truth, for which you were barking, 
all the more clearly in the light of the one which you 
were howling down.” 

“And so you sat up, and—I thought the corridor 
smelt somewhat of smoke.” 

“Forgive, and I will confess, I wrote a dialoguey— 
and here it is, if you choose to hear it. If there are a 
few passages, or even many, which Plato would not have 
written, you will consider my age and inexperience, and 
forgive.” 

“* My dear fellow, you forget that I, like you, have 
been ten years away from dear old Alma-Mater, Plato, 
the boats, and Potton Wood. My authorities now are 
Morton on Soils, and Miles on the Horse’s Foot. Read 
on, fearless of my criticisms. Here is the waterfall; 
we will settle ourselves on Jane’s favourite seat. You 
shall discourse, and I, till Lewis brings the luncheon, 
will smoke my cigar; and if I seem to be looking at 
the mountain, don’t fancy that I am only counting how 
many young grouse those heath-burning worthies will 
have left me by the twelfth.” 

So we sat down, and I began. 


Herefordshire and “the glorious nineteenth 
century ” are both left far away and behind, and 
we are in the Athens of Socrates and Prato. 
The sun is rising, nor have the people yet assem- 
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bled in the Pnyx, whitherwards two young men 
are walking. By his beauty, that can be no 
other than Atcrprabes, and surely the youth with 
him is young Poaruon, of Rhodes, who despising 
commerce and its promises has left his father’s 
house and come to Athens, spending his patrimony 
on the pursuit of truth, in fees to Hrrrtas, and 
Potus, and Gorcias, and Protacoras. And 
this within the Pnyx, who with his face towards 
the rising sun is evidently praying, can be no 
other than Socrates: you might know him 
among a thousand by his ugliness. The two 
youths were at Proracoras’ lecture yesterday, 
and have been hotly discussing ever since a thesis 
he let fall: how that truth is what each man 
knoweth or believeth to be true; so that subjec- 
tive truth, and not objective truth, is what we 
should trouble ourselves about, sceing that we 
never can know things as they are, but only 
things as they seem to us to be, and therefore 
should study rhetoric which teaches how to make 
others see things as they seem to ourselves to be, 
—a feat that will bring us fame and profit;—and 
customers to Proracoras’ shop. ALCIBIADES 

rhetorician that he is) maintains the truth of 
ear thesis, and young Puzxruon‘ 
arguing against him, that the aim of the truth- 
seeker is to see facts as they are, not as they 
seem to be, cannot demolish ALciB1apDEs’ logic; 
but perhaps Socrates will put all right. 
Socrates, admitting and seizing on Proracoras’ 
distinction, pushes, in his own _ interrogative 
manner, ALCIBIADES to confess that to practi- 
cally follow subjective truth when it differs 
from objective truth may lead us in mundane 
things to commit errors which will bring a punish- 
ment upon us, and in super-mundane things may 
involve us in infinite woe. True, O, good 
Socrates, yet this brings us but a little way. 
Subjective truth is one thing, objective truth 
another ; but how are we to get to know the 
latter? Here is young PuxtTHon who has 
scorned delights and lived laborious days, fol- 
lowing after truth, and cannot find her; and now 
begins to fear that Zeus hath decreed that she 
shall never be revealed to him. Hear SocraTEs 
in interrogative reply—PuztTHoNn, who gives his 
name to the Dialogue, acting as reporter of the 
whole of it; for ALcrprapEs has gone off in a pet: 

S. “ How do you know, then, that you have not fallen 
into some error, and have suspected Zeus to be less con- 
descending towards you than He really is?” 

P. “ Would that it were so! But I fear it is too fair 
a hope.” 

S. “Do I seem to thee now, dear boy, more insolent 
and unfeeling than Protagoras, when he tried to turn 
thee away from the search after absolute truth, by 
saying sophistically that it was an attempt of the Titans 
to scale Heaven, and bade thee be content with asserting 
shamelessly and brutishly thine own subjective opinions? 
For I do not bid thee scale the throne of Zeus, into 
whose presence none could arrive, as it seems to me, 
unless He himself willed it; but to believe that He has 
given thee from thy childhood a glimpse of his own 
excellence, that so thy heart, conjecturing, as in the 
case of a veiled statue, from one part the beauty of the 
rest, might become enamoured thereof, and long for that 
sight of Him which is the highest and only good, that 
so his splendour may give thee light to see facts as they 
are.” 

P. “Oh, Socrates! and how is this blessedness to be 
attained?” 

S. “ Even as, the myths relate, the Nymphs obtained 
the embraces of the Gods; by pleasing Him and obeying 
Him in all things, lifting up daily pure hands and a 
thankful heart, if by any means he may condescend to 
purge thine eyes, that thou mayest see clearly, and 
without those motes, and specks, and distortions of thine 
own organ of vision, which flit before the eyeballs of 
those who have been drunk over-night, and which are 
called by sophists subjective truth; watching everywhere 
anxiously and reverently for those glimpses of his beauty, 
which He will vouchsafe to thee more and more as thou 
provest thyself worthy of them, and will reward thy 
love by making thee more and more partaker of his own 
spirit of truth; whereby seeing facts as they are, thou 
wilt see Him who has made them according to his own 
ideas, that they may be a mirror of his unspeakable 
splendour. Is not this a fairer hope for thee, O Phaethon, 
than that which Protagoras held out to thee,—that 
neither seeing Zeus, nor seeing facts as they are, nor 
affirming any truth whatsoever, nor depending for thy 
knowledge on any one but thine own ignorant self, thou 
mightest nevertheless be so fortunate as to escape punish- 
ment; not knowing, as it seems to me, that such a state 
of ignorance and blindfold rashness, even if Tartarus 
were a dream of the poets or the priests, is in itself the 


most fearful of punishments?” 
* * * * * 





Just then the people began to throng into the Pnyx; 
and we took our places with the rest to hear the business 
of the day, after Socrates had privately uttered this 
prayer :— 

“O Zeu, give to me and to all who shall counsel here 
this day, that spirit of truth by which we may behold 
that whereof we deliberate, as it is in Thy sight!” 


The Socratic dialogue being concluded, and the 
luncheon not yet having arrived, the two English 
friends naturally discourse about its theme, and 
it is now that Mr. Kingstey discovers what all 
the world ignores, namely, that Mr. TempLeton, 
far from being a happy, is a most unhappy man. 
He has no faith, and he wishes to have one. He 
cannot believe with Lady Jang, and he thinks 
the High Church curate, though not absolutely 
right, righter than her Ladyship. He has taken 
up with “bosh about the beautiful,” but that 
would not satisfy his cravings. He has read 
Emerson, and “ been made a better man” by the 
process; but Emerson gives him no sure footing. 
The consequence is that he is “becoming more 
and more of an animal,” reads nothing but “ The 
Edinburgh and The Agricultural Gazette,” and “is 
getting fonder and fonder of a good dinner and a 
second bottle of claret.” Mr. Kinestey’s recipe 
for so sa:l a state of mind is the study of Prato, 
and the application of the Platonic Dialectics (so 
we understand him) to the Historical and 
Internal evidences of Christianity. Let our 
nterlocutors, however, speak for themselves: 


“Tam, therefore, it seems, to get up Platonic Dia- 
lectics simply in order to teach my ploughmen to use 
their Common Sense?” 

“Exactly so. Teach yourself first, and every one 
around you afterwards, not the doctrines, nor the for- 
mulz—though he had none—but the habit of mind 
which Socrates tried in vain to teach the Athenian 
youth. ‘Teach them to face all questions patiently and 
fearlessly; to begin always by asking every word, great 
or small, from ‘ Predestination’ to ‘ Protection,’ what 
it really means. Teach them that ‘By your words you 
shall be justified, and by your words you shall be con- 
demned,’ is no barren pulpit-text, but a tremendous 
practical law for every day, and for every matter. Teach 
them to be sure that man can find out truth, because 
God his Father and Archetype will show it to those 
who hunger after it. Try to make them see clearly the 
Divine truths which are implied, not only in their creeds, 
but in their simplest household words; and . 

“ And fail as Socrates failed, or rather worse; for he 
did teach himself: but I shall not even do that.” 

“Do not despair in baste. In the first place, I deny 
that Socrates taught himself, for I believe that One 
tanght him, who has promised to teach every man who 
desires wisdom; and in the next place, I have no fear 
but that the sound practical intellect which That Same 
One has bestowed on the Englishman, will give you a 
far better auditory in any harvest field, than Socrates 
could find among the mercurial Athenians of a fallen 
age.” 
wa Well, that is, at all events, a comfort for poor me. 
I will really take to my Plato again, till the hunting 
begins.” 

“ And even then, you know, you don’t keep two packs; 
so you will have three days out of the six wherein to 
study him.” 

“ Four, you mean,—for I have long given up reading 
Sunday books on Sunday.” 

“Then read your Bible and Prayer-book; or even 
borrow some of Lady Jane’s devotional treatises; and 
try, after you have translated the latter into plain Eng- 
lish, to make out what they one and all really do mean, 
by the light which old Socrates has given you during 
the week. You will find them wiser than you fancy, 
and simpler also.” 

“So be it, my dear Soul-doctor. 
and the luncheon.” 

And so ended our conversation. 


So ends Mr. Kinestey’s subtle, elegant, genial 
and interesting little work. 





Here comes Lewis 








The Whistler at the Plough ; with Letters from Treland; 
also Free Trade and the League, a Biographic His- 
tory. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE. Manchester: 
Ainsworth. 

ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE was originally a private in 

the army, a clever fellow, a sort of Cobbett, who was 

flogged for writing a letter to a newspaper, and 
bought out by a subscription raised in a howl of 
public indignation at his treatment. He was then 
regularly engaged on the press, and notably by the 

Morning Chronicle, whose conductors employed him 

as a sort of “ own correspondent” to travel through the 

rural districts and describe their aspect and condition, 

which he did in a singularly graphic manner in a 

series of letters signed ‘“* One who has whistled at the 

Plough Tail.” These compositions attracted much at- | 

tention, and were everywhere read with great interest. | 








Afterwards Somerville was engaged as a lecturer by 
the League, and he published his reminiscences in 
this capacity. These various writings, scattered about 
in newspapers, are collected in the portly volume 
before us; and, although they have necessarily lost 
much of their interest from lapse of time and the 
changes that have been made in the agricultural 
mind and conduct, still they contain many pictures of 
rural England equal to anything of the kind in our 
language, and which will be read with pleasure for 
years to come. Would it not have been more prudent 
to have made a selection from his fugitive writings of 
the passages most worthy of preservation, instead of 
a gathering of all, endangering that which is per- 
manent in its value from that larger load of temporary 
material with which the other is smothered ? 








The Cabin Book: or, National Characteristics. By 
CHARLES SEALSFIELD. London: Ingram & Co, 
We scarcely know how to class this book, or what to 
say of it. Is it a fiction? Is it fiction founded on 
fact? Or is it designed to be a narrative, only a little 
adorned and amplified, of real incidents witnessed by 
the author? The reader must know that it professes to 
be a translation from the German by SarAu Powe, 
but we never heard of it as famous in Germany, nor 
what was its claim to the honour of translation and 
reproduction here. We have some doubt if it is not 
an American work, for it treats of American life and 

manners. We confess to being fairly puzzled. 

But, looking to the intrinsic merits of the work as a 
composition, without deciding any of the doubts that 
occur to us, we may pronounce it to be a clever book ; 
the scenes are vividly painted, the dialogues are smart, 
the portraiture of character is strongly marked. It 
will amuse those who take it up and read a sketch or 
two at a time, but it does not tempt to continuous 
perusal of the whole. The woodcuts are numerons, 
drawn and graven with extraordinary spirit, but we are 
somewhat surprised that such a book should have been 
selected for translation when so many better ones invite 
the labour of our translators. 





- 





Some of our readers will probably remember a very 
curious book which we reviewed at some length about 
two years since, entitled Quakerism, designed to be a 
revelation of the internal life of that sect by a seceding 
member of it; and certainly the description was any- 
thing but pleasing. One of the maligned “ Friends,” 
SanpitAm E:ty, has answered it in a severe personal 
attack on the authoress, Mrs. Gréer, under the title 
of Ostentation, wherein, as the title-page phrases it, 
“that lady’s parvenu attempts at aristocracy are 
ridiculed and fiction exposed.” It is amusing from 
its personality, that is all: it is a very poor perfor- 
mance. Letters on the Income Tax appeared in the 
Times, and are now reprinted in a pamphlet by the 
author, Mr. C. M. Winuicn. Like all the productions 
of this gentleman, they abound in valuable statistics 
on a subject just now of absorbing interest. He 
suggests some principles of taxation that are new, and 
deserve consideration. In a pamphlet entitled 
How to Secure the best Design for the New National 
Gallery? Mr. 8. GAMBARDELLA, the artist, proposes 
that the competition be open to the whole world, that 
the architects of each country should elect one judge, 
that a jury of judges be impanelled to the number of 
twenty-five, and that by them the prize for the best 
design should be awarded; the competing designs to 
be exhibited for three months, at a small charge for 
admission, and the proceeds to be applied to the 
building fund. Mr. Henry G. Brices has sub- 
mitted to us a volume entitled The Parsis, or Modern 
Zerdusthians, a brief sketch of that curious people of 
whom two interesting specimens appeared during last 
summer in our public places, attracting all eyes by 
their picturesque costume and their wild faces, and 
their gentlemanly demeanour. Mr. Briggs says that 
they are purely a commercial people, have a great 
love for European manners and habits, and a thirst for 
European knowledge. His account of them is a valu- 
able contribution to ethnographical knowledge-—— 
Dr. JosepH WIit.tAMs has issued a spirited pamphlet 
on The Lunacy Question, or the Lunatic Benefited and 
Protected, with an Inquiry into Public and Private 
Asylums. He pre. condemns the practice of 
crowding together great numbers of lunatics in large 
asylums; he “shows up” some of the private 
asylums ; he exposes the management of ‘ Bedlam ;” 
and he suggests a change of system. It is a bold 
exposure of existing abuses, and his facts, painful 
as they are, cannot we fear be contradicted-——Mr. 
Tuomas Huaues has submitted to us a small volume 
called The Vale Royal of England, or the County 
Palatine of Chester Illustrated. It seems to be a 
republication, revised and abridged, of a very ancient 
book by a famous local authority, and it is illustrated 
with many engravings. Doubtless it will be very 
acceptable to natives. The eloquent but vitupera- 
tive Letters of “An Englishman” to “ The Times” 
have been reprinted in a small volume. They are too 
well known to everybody to need description, and 
many will be glad to possess them in this collected 
form. They are published by Mr. Bohn. 

A stasuine Review of Lord Mahon's History of 



































the American Revolution, reprinted from The North | 
American Review, and a Reply, by JaneD Sparks, to 
the strictures of the same historian and others on the 
writings of Washington, have been issued in a neat 
pamphlet, which, of course, presents the transatlantic 
view of the controversy. ——A brief Inquiry into the 
natural Rights of Man is a sort of republican argu- 
ment for liberty and equality, as if facts had not already 
answered the theory. What say the republicans, if 
such there still be, to France? Mr. A. Conviy has 
answered the attacks made upon the young Life Assur- 
ance Offices, by the old ones, who are both jealous and 
fearful of their rivalry, in a Letter to the President of | 
the Board of Trade, in which he maintains that the | 
Joint Stock Companys’ Act secures the public against 
any serious danger from fraud or improvidence in these 
concerns, Mr. D. KesHan has published an elabo- 
rate pamphlet on Jreland, designed to be an inquiry 
into the social condition of the country, with suggestions 
for its improvement. The public are by this time | 
heartily sick of so thankless and interminable a theme; 
nevertheless, ardent politicians and social philosophers | 
may find in Mr. KesHan’s book a good deal that is | 
new in the way of remedy, for the facts are admitted 
on all hands. This essay should have appeared in one | 
of the Quarterly Reviews, where it would, we think, 
have attracted much attention; but, who buys pamphlets? 
The tenth volume of The Memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester is highly 
creditable to the locality whence it emanates. It con- 
tains a variety of interesting papers on local and general 
topies: as essays on “‘ The Causes of the Great Currents 
of the Ocean;” “On the Origin and Nature of the | 
Forces that produce Storms;” “on the Manufacture of 

Gas;” “On the Production of Mechanical Effect from 

Chemical Forces; a “ Biography of Mr. P. Clare ;” | 
and an extremely interesting account of the great 

floods at Holmfirth, and others of the like class. 














THE ANNUALS. 


TIME was, within our critical experience, when ten or 
twelve of these brilliant Christmas visitors alighted, 
like beautiful butterflies, upon our sober table, inviting 
inspection and soliciting a word or two of seasonable 
welcome. But they brought with them, besides the | 
cover of all glorious hues, green, and crimson, and | 
purple, and gold, snatches of song by our best poets, | 
and tales that were worth reading in long evenings, 
some grave, some gay, as beseemed creatures who 
appealed to all tastes. 

How changed now! These gay visitors have vanished, 
with one exception, and that attracts the eye all the | 
more for being alone. The Court Album (Bogue) is a 
lingering relic of the glories of the past. It contains 
twelve portraits of the Female Aristocracy, beautiful 
exceedingly, but no poetry, no novellettes, only plain, | 
unpretending, but not uninteresting, biographies. We 
have turned to these twelve selected portraits of the | 
handsomest women in England, and are in doubt which | 
to prefer, whether the sweet girlish face of the Lady 
Cecilia Lennox, or the more radiant charms of Lady | 
Emily Foley, or the highly intellectual expression of the 
Princess of Saxe Weimar, who was a daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond, or the truly aristocratic head of 
Lady Jane Stanhope, or the mind that lights up the 
otherwise unattractive features of the Honourable Mrs. 
Fellowes, or the languishing eyes of the Viscountess 
Neville, or the smiling face of Miss Hume. Closing 
this charming book we feel as BARRY CorNnwWALw in 
his song, inspired by a similar galaxy of beauty claiming 
his homage, “ Away, or I shall love ye al!” In truth | 
this is an extremely handsome volume, and whether 
open or closed, an ornament to the drawing-room table. 








Amonc the minor books of the season are the Almanacs | 
and Pocket Books, some of which have special claims | 
on the reader's attention. Zhe Farmer's Almanac 
abounds in useful information for those engaged in 
agriculture, giving instruction for the work to be done | 
at every season. Fulcher's Lady's Memorandum 
Book is a pocket book for 1853, with ruled leaves, 
blank leaves, almanac, and a very excellent selection of 
poetry. The Comie Almanac for 1853 is pre-emi- 
nent among all its rivals, in that it boasts the pencil of | 
GrorGE CRUIKSHANK for its illustrations, and it is | 
edited by one of the Brothers Broucu. The present | 
one is as full of frolic and broad grins as either of its 
popular predecessors. How wonderful is “the Willow | 
Pattern,” with its variety of faces; what genuine 
comedy in “ Will you be our vis-a-vis?” such as the 
redoubtable GeorGe alone could have produced. We 
cannot resist an extract from this “ laughter from year 








| Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 


| of art. 
| the eye, to awaken the memory, to touch the 


to year.” | 


FULL DRESS. 
There was a sound of revelry by night, 
(In fact the neighbours couldn’t sleep a wink) 
Mingled with that of double knocks, and slight 
temarks from coachmen, overcome with drink, 
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Not indispensable to our narration, 
And totally unfit for publication, 


There came a knock—a double. treble rap, 

That startled all the square from its propriety ; 

Made Fanny Thompson scream and cling 
To Captain Smith (the artful thing !) 
As in a deux temps round they flew, 

(The Prima Donna, best of the variety) ; 
Shook the gold oats in Lady Boozle’s cap, 
Sent Charley Finch in Lucy Lightfoot's lap 

(The rogue had stayed there, but he knew 

The folks would talk—quite proper too) ; 
Check’d Jeames in an up-stai’-ward rush, 

And with a tray of lemonade 

Fantastic maps of England made 

Upon his whilom spotless plush 

(He was discharged next day for insobriety)— 
Made Croop revoke ; 
Prown’s only joke, 
Arrested ere ‘twas said; 
His only chance that ewning dish’d, 
Oh! how he wish'd 
To punch that brazen-knocker's lion head. 


Something after the same manner, but with the 


okes, some new, some stale. We take one specimen, 


THE OLD JOKE. 
I wonld not be an Old Joke though cracked at Christmas 
time; 
The saddest thing on earth is a joke beyond its prime: 
Each joke, I’m very certain, whose horoscope is cast, 
Was warn’d by the magician, it was not made to last. 


A Joke should soar up wildly, like a rocket, to the sky ; 


| Should scatter round its brightness, and, e’en while spark- 
| 


ling, die. 
: 


| The laugh which hail’d its glad birth should be its funeral 


song ; 
Its life is like Achilles’—just glorious if not long. 


A sort of vague remembrance is a!l that it should have ; 
Oh! let no body-snatcher dare pluck it from its grave : 


| A bon-mot redivirus is not a whit more gay, 


Than him they galvanized in La Femme guillotinee. 


I shudder when some worthy, respectable and old, 

Declares the tongue at table a falsehood never told; 

I loathe all puns on “trifle ;” my soul with grief it fills 

To hear that rats are frighten’d by lengthy tavern bills. 

I've watch’d a crowd of youngsters, while listening to a 
“Joe:” 


; 


| Some laugh with laugh unpleasant, some whisper it is slow: 


The gentle blow their noses, the savage coldly stare, 
Or give a cough of meaning, or whistle some strange air. 


The wag has mark’d his failure—I’ve seen it in his face, 
Though with a smile he struggled to cover his disgrace; 
His pallid lip was quivering, shame rede upon his brow— 
Alas! alas! thou Old Joke— why didst thou live till now ? 


Oh! those were joyous days, sure, when folks were voted 
smart, 

Who said that beer was not heer, when t'was a little tart ; 

The subjects then were endless which any one could broach, 

Without his friends declaring he was a tardy coach. 

I would not be an Old Joke, though spoke at Christmas 
time ; 

An Old Joke, I am certain, is anything but prime: 

Of all the jokes they utter on week-day, fast, or feast, 

At breakfast, dinner, supper— the last is never least. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
By 
CurRistoPpHER Worpswortn, D.D. <A new 


edition, carefully revised. London: Orr and 
Co. 1852. 





| nsual inferiority of an imitation, is Punch’s Pocket | 
| Book, with its multitude of comic woodcuts, and its 





| 


| Diamond: its History and Properties.” 


Tuts is beyond all compare the most magnificent | : pers 
| Movement; ” the conclusion of “ My Novel,” by Sir E. B. 


of the Books of the Season. It is a very museum 


Whatever there is in Greece to delight 


sympathies ; what she has of beautiful in the 
present or memorable in the past; her wonders 
of nature, and her treasures of art, are here en- 
shrined by the united labours of the artist, the 
engraver, and the author, for the enjoyment and 
instruction of those to whom the opportunity does 
not offer for viewing the objects themselves, and 
who must be content with a faithful representation 
of them to the eye and an accurate description by 
the pen. Among the artists by whom this superb 
work has been produced, the reader will recognise 
the names of Copley Fielding, Creswick, David 
Cox, Hervey, and Paul Huet. Mr. G. Scharf, 


| jun, has illustrated the remains of Greek Art, 


and Dr. Wordsworth has supplied the text with 
all the information relative to the classic land 
which travellers have supplied, and which in this 
edition has been brought down to the present time. 
Another novelty in this edition is an Introductory 
Chapter on the “ Characteristics of Greek Art,” 
by Mr. Scharf. The typography is perfect. The 
engravings and woodcuts are the very finest 
specimens of their respective arts; and so profusely 
are they scattered, that almost every page is 
adorned with one or more, and in number they 
must amount to several hundreds. 

Mr. Schart’s essay occupies seventy-two pages. 
He traces the Art of Greece from its earliest 
records, borrowed as it evidently was from Egypt, 
and improved by that fine taste which appears to 
have been an innate sense of the Grecian mind, 








and not merely a cultivated faculty. The exten- 
sive series of drawings of ancient art with which 
Mr. Scharf has illustrated his remarks, arranged 
as they are chronologically, would alone be worth 
more to the student of the classics, of ancient 
history, or of philosophy, than is the cost of the 
entire volume, although, in addition to this 
valuable essay, the reader is supplied, by the no 
less learned pen of Dr. Wordsworth, with an 
ample description of whatever of interest is now 
to be seen in Greece, accompanied by a vast 
amount of historical and classical information, 
such as could have emanated only from one of 
the most accomplished scholars of our time. We 
can most heartily echo the language of the pub- 
lishers in the preface, where they express their 
belief that, “by the aid of author, artists, and 
engravers, and of the more humble but indispen- 
sable powers of the press, they have been enabled 
to erect a Peecile and Lyceum in remembrance of 
Greece, such as Hadrian, with all the imperial 
power of Rome, would have attempted in vain.” 

They have indeed done so. What an acceptable 
as well as useful and appropriate Prize would this 
be for a school! What a new-year’s-gift from a 
judicious friend to a deserving youth ! 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tur new number of The North British Review fully 
maintains the reputation of its predecessors. It opens 
with a paper on the ‘Oxford Commission,” to which 
subject it gives freshness by the manner of its treat- 
ment, and the judicious selection from the report of 
passages of general interest. “Chemistry,” in con- 
nexion with the parent of the modern science, Lavoisier, 
is the theme of the second paper, which is not too 
learned for the general reader. “Tuscany and its 
Grand Dukes” will create an unenviable interest just 
now. “ Guizot’s Shakespere and French Criticism” is 
the worst written of the papers in this number; it is 
scarcely up to the standard of the review. ‘“ The 
Infallibility of the Bible and recent Theories of Imagi- 
nation,” is a vigorous attack on modern scepticism, 
veiled under such delusive and seductive names. Its 
true character is here shown, and its sophistries are 
demolished with hearty good will. A paper of extreme 
interest and full of curious information is that on “‘ The 
“ American 
Slavery ” is reviewed in connexion with Uncle Tom, but 
the writer can only denounce the evil, he does not 
suggest any practical cure for it. The last paper is on 
“ The Modern Exodus and its Effects,” from which the 
writer prophesies troubles at first, but good in the end; 
that good, however, consisting in the compulsion that 
will be put upon all classes of the community to work. 

Mr, Sutirvan’s “ Rambles in the United States” has 
supplied a theme for one of Blackwood’s characteristic 
articles in the December number, which abbreviates also 
another book of travels, Dr. AiTon’s ‘Tour in the 
East. There is a clever campaigning reminiscence 
entitled **Major Moss;” a curious article on “ the 
Church of Spain;” a sketch of “ Paris on the Eve of 
the Empire;” and a political paper on “ The Manchester 





ee) 


| Lyrron; and Pothing about the Duke of Wellington, 


for which, praise be to Blackwood. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for December opens with 
an article descriptive of the men, manners, and events 
of a hundred years ago, the idea of which was doubtless 
taken from a similar design partly accomplished in 
these columns a few months since. Mr. WRIGHT'S 
“ Wanderings of an Antiquary” are, this month, in the 
Valley of Maidstone, and there are engravings of the 
barrows there. A memoir of Abd-el-Kader, and of 
Richard Reynolds, and an essay on the races of the 
population of Great Britain, give a greater and more 
pleasing variety of topic than usual, The miscellaneous 
portion, and especially the invaluable obituary, is as 
good as ever. 

The Eclectic Review for December treats of “The 
Papacy: its History and Genius;” and on “ Pastoral 
Theology and Power in the Pulpit.” These are the 
two most noteworthy of the articles; but the memoir of 
Judge Story is very readable. 

The Sporting Review for this month has two clever 
steel engravings, and all the sporting intelligence of the 
time, with articles on the same theme by well-known 
sportsmen. These are better than the tales. 

The New Monthly Belle Assemblée has contributions 
from WM. Howrrt, Mrs. Appy, Lady E. S WortLey, 
and other well-known writers, with an engraving on steel 
of a “ Thames Regatta.” It is admirably adapted for the 
perusal of ladies, being edited with rare good taste and 
judgment by Mrs. N. CRosLanp. 

The Farmer's Magazine must be invaluable to all 
engaged in agriculture, for its excellent collection of 
the farming intelligence of the time, and its sound 
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practical articles on every subject connected with rural | posing tales such as children love is unrivalled. They 
| are very well translated, and illustrated with many 


industry and economy. This number contains two 
good steel engravings, in addition to its vast mass of 
reading matter, and it is cheap as well as good. 


The Church of England Magazine for December | 


abounds in literature adapted to its design, evidently 
contributed by able pens. 
published. 

The Decen.ber number of The Charm, for boys and 
girls, completes a volume that combines a vast amount 
of useful information, conveyed in the most attractive 
form, and made to interest the eye by numerous 
engravings. 

Volumes XII. and XIII. of Chambers’s Pocket 
Miscellany collect some of the best things that have 
appeared in the Journal, in volumes very convenient 
for railway reading, and very cheap. 

Mary Howirr's Dial of Love for this month appeals 
effectively, in prose and verse, to the feelings as well as 
to the intelligence of children. 

Dr. Tuompson’s Dictionary of Domestic Medicine, 
Part XII., concludes a work of practical utility, with 
which every house should be furnished for reference in 
emergencies. 

The Eighth Part of Griwm's Household Stories 
(Addey and Co.), contains no less than thirty-three of 
the tales of this famous writer, whose power of com- 


FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Oxe French institution (for so it may be 
termed) which would, more or less, repay the 
study of the historian, is its so-called Bureau- 
cracy, bequeathed by the old regime to the 
Revolution,—modified but not destroyed by the 
latter—reorganised into systematic and powerful 
activity by the great Napoleon—and at once the 
instrument and the guide of all subsequent 
governments in France. The appearance of a 
second edition of an excellent historical and 
suggestive work on this subject — Etudes 
Administratives (“ Administrative Studies ”)—by 
M. Vivien, the editor of the Revue des deux Mondes, 
is calling the attention of French publicists to an 
important department of social economy, on 
which they may freely speculate. It would 
appear that in France, as in England, there is no 
authorized system of admission into the service 
of the State, and some curious glimpses are given 
of an attempt at administrative organization, 
inaugurated after the Revolution of 1848, by M. 
Hippolyte Carnot, the Republican Minister of 


It is the cheapest periodical | 


capital woodcuts. 

The Gardener's Record for December abounds in 
useful, because practical, information for those who 
have small gardens, and it is wondrously cheap, —only a 
few pence. 

The Seventh Part of Mr. Wricut's excellent History 
of Scotland (Tallis and Co.) is occupied with the reign 
of Mary. It is handsomely printed, and embellished 
with two portraits on steel; and the third part of the 
Voyages of Captain Cook, by the same publishers, is 
beautifully illustrated both with coloured maps and 
woodcuts thickly strewn over the pages, making it a 
most attractive edition of a most interesting national 


| work, 


Public Instruction, son of the famed organizer of | 


victory. 
of filling the public offices not, as in England, 
with the sons of butlers and the nephews of 
ladies’ maids, but from meritorious young men, 
by means of a sort of “Polytechnic School of 
Administration;” — the plan, however, broke 
down, like many others of those stormy days. It 
is well known, or, rather, it is known with dim 
certainty, that all official posts in the largest and 
oldest empire upon earth, that of China, are filled 
by the successful competitors in a series of 
literary examinations; and a late number of the 
Hong-Kong Register, brought, in a letter from a 
correspondent, an account of one of these 
examinations, of recent occurrence, at Canton,— 
perhaps the first full and authentic account of 
the kind that has appeared in English. Although 
Carnot failed, his idea, which eminently com- 
mends itself to the minds of his countrymen, is 
taking shape here and there, in the newest 


Carnot and his friends actually dreamt | 


of empires; and it is with singular interest that | 


we have read an announcement recently made 
by the Prefect of the Gironde, with respect to the 
filling up of the official posts vacant in his 
department. All of these, according to this 
announcement, all his subordinate officials, from 
the “Chef de Division,” at 4,000 francs a year, 
to the “Expeditionnaire.” at 900, are to be 
appointed by public competition; dentur dig- 
moribus! On a certain day a public exami- 
nation will take place, open to all comers; 
official accounts are to be given out for cal- 
culation ; themes of letters and reports of 
composition; and letters and reports themselves 
for analysis, &c., &c.;—the cleverest and most 
expeditious competitors to receive the appoint- 
ments. Curious! The son of the Prefect’s 
butler, or the nephew of his lady’s maid, will 
stand no better a chance than the offspring of the 
meanest peasant or door-porter in the Gironde ! 





The Twenty-seventh Part of Mr. Tomuryson’s 
Cyclopedia of Useful Arts advances to the letter M. 
The articles are really practical, and its descriptions are 
all made intelligible to the eye by numerous woodcuts 
in the text, and some large steel engravings. 

The Twelfth Part of The Portrait Gallery contains 
portraits, with memoirs, of Barrow, Dryden, Locke, 
Wren, Vauban, and Newton. Of the merits of this 
work we have often spoken here. 

The Eighth Part of The Picture Pleasure-Book is a 
sort of Album for children,—a collection of pictures 


EIGN 


Some time ago there was announced, with 
rather a loud flourish of trumpets, the approaching 
publication of some interesting Memoirs of the 
Court and Life of Peter the Great of Russia, and his 
zarina Catherine. The manufacture of Memoirs 
to order has very much declined of late years in 
France; but there was nothing unjustifiable in 
regarding the announcement with suspicion, and 
in waiting for the volumes themselves, before 
joining in the journalistic acclaim. They have 
appeared, and are as undoubtedly genuine as they 
are interesting, being from the pen of the Sieur 
de Villebois, who, when he lived, was an Aide-de- 
camp of his Imperial Majesty, the shipwright of 
Saardam Docks. Voltaire compiled his well- 
known panegyrical biography of Peter from the 
notes of a chamberlain of the Czarina Elizabeth; 
but it seems that he had these papers of Villebois 
before him, now published as,—J/emoires Secrets 
pour servir a [Histoire de la Cour de Russie, sous 
les Regnes de Pierre de Grand et de Catherine \ere, 
d@ apres les manuscrits originaux du Sieur de 
Villebois (“Secret Memoirs concerning the 
History of the Court of Russia, under the Reigns 
of Peter the Great and Catherine the First, from 
the original manuscripts,” &c., &c.) Villebois 
was the adventurous son of a French gentleman 
of Brittany, who found himself on board the same 
vessel with the Czar when the latter, having had 


enough of ship-carpentry, was repairing to 
London. Off the Texel, a storm came on, 


threatening shipwreck, and Villebois’s energy 
preserving the vessel from that catastrophe, 
Peter took a fancy to him, and found him in 
every way a congenial spirit, as fond as himself 
of working, and not over-nice in his demeanor 
towards the fairer and more charming portion of 
the human race. On one occasion, indeed, he 
forgot himself in the presence of the Czarina, and 
Peter, “acting under a sense of duty,” sent him 
for a couple of years to the gallies, then took him 
into favour again, but insisted on his marrying ¢ 
wite of the Imperial choice, which curbed the 
poor favourite’s exuberant energies. Much as has 
been disclosed about Peter, his Czarina, and their 
Court, the new details given by Villebois almost 
exceed belief. And, considering that Voltaire 
had in his eye the composition of a panegyric, it 
is not wonderful that he neglected to incorporate 
in his text the more curious than edifying 
information furnished by Leter’s plain-spoken 
Aide-de-camp ! 

Things have altered in Russia, since the bar- 
barous Czar of acongeries of barbarous hordes 
astonished the Londoners by his drinking-bouts, 
and St. Petersburg is now not only the 
metropolis of a powerful empire, whose influence 
on the politics of Europe is growing daily greater, 
but the centre of a national literature of increas- 
ing value and interest. We have often to 
complain of the neglect in England of the study 
and cultivation of the Russian language and 
literature, which, as the key to the national cha- 
racter and aims of so colossal an empire, might 





really drawn well, and, therefore, a sort of art-education 
for the young. 

The British Almanack and Companion for 1853 
maintains an honoured, useful, and thriving existence, 
condensing in its pages a mass of valuable matter, pro- 
spective and retrospective. Besides the usual contents 
of an almanack, the Companion collects and reports 
upon the progress of science during the year. It has 
elaborate and very learned papers on “The Gold Dis- 
coveries and their Results;” on “ Electric Telegraphs;” 
on “ The Railways of the Continent and America;” a 
curious statistical essay on the “Cost of War;” a 
“Chronology of Events in the Life of Wellington;” 
a mass of abstracts of Parliamentary documents; a 
careful description of the public improvements effected 
during last year, with engravings of the principal new 
buildings, and a chronicle of occurrences. 

Letts's Diary for 1853 is continued as of yore. It 
gives ruled pages of various sizes for the manuscript 
record, in addition to the usual information of an 
almanack, 

Kidd's Own Journal has been greatly improved in 
form and matter, and, as a monthly journal, has be- 
come, as it deserves, the Journal of Natural History. 
The closing part for the year contains many articles 
appropriate to the season: and the two volumes now 
completed are really handsome as well as valuable books. 


LITERATURE. 


surely be entitled to some of the attention which 
is lavished on arrow-headed inscriptions and 
stone-bulls from Nineveh. In France, of late 
years, and still more in Germany, something has 
been done in that promising direction, and many 
of the liveliest Russian classics have been made 
accessible in good French and German trans- 
lations. The latest of these is a German version 
of the works of the Russian poet, Michail 
Lemontoff, by Bodenstedt, the well-known 
German Orientalist; and of which a second and 
concluding volume was published the other day, 


| Pushkin has been called the Russian Byron, and 


in point of talent and tendency, Lemontoff may 
be said, perhaps, to be related to Pushkin as 
Bulwer is to the author of Childe Harold. By 
birth a member of the Iussian aristocracy, 
brought up as an Imperial page, and then enter- 
ing the Imperial Guard, Lemontoff at an early 
age made himself conspicuous as a young blasé of 
the school which Byron has made popular among 
the high-born intellectuals of St. Petersburg. 
Pushkin’s wild life was terminated by a fatal duel 
in the year 1837, and Lemontoff having composed 
an ode on the unhappy event which reflected 
slightly on the Higher Powers was banished (as 
Pushkin had been), to the Caucasus, and there 
his Muse, like Pushkin’s, burst into song, blend- 
ing the reflectiveness of the west with the ardours 
of the east. He died a few years ago, at the early 
age of thirty, but had already been accepted by 
his countrymen as a national and popular poet. 
Neither revolutionism nor the indifference of 
the public damps the ardour of German scholar- 
ship, which continues, with the old unabated 
industry, to extend its peaceful conquests in every 
conceivable direction, literally from China to 
Peru. In philology and literary history, the 
oriental department promises soon to become the 
exclusive property of the Germans, with their 
ever-increasing crop of Bodenstedts and Lassens. 
Nor does the study of classical antiquity seem to 
be one whit diminished among them by the open- 
ing of new intellectual markets in the antiquities 
of Peru in the far west, or of Japanese literature 
in the far east. Two new and important works 
out of the many just published in Germany on 
classical subjects, may be cited as full of interest 
or promise, one by an established, the other by a 
rising scholar. ‘The first is an instalment of an 
elaborate work by Nitzsch, Die Sagenpoesie der 
Griechen, Kritisch dargestellt (“The Saga-poetry of 
the Greeks critically described”), which is to 
consist of three “books,” and of which the 
present instalment, the first “part” of the first 
“book” is entitled Die Homerische Kunst-epopoe 
in nationaler Theorie. Nitzsch is universally 
known among German scholars, and partially 
among English scholars, as one of the gentlest 
but most formidable opponents of the Wolfian 
hypothesis for the origin of the Homeric poems, 
and the doubt which he has thrown, with singular 
clearness and learning, on one of Wolt’s strongest 
positions, the unreasonableness namely, of suppos- 
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ing that the Homeric poems could have been 
committed, in their origin, to writing, has raised 
him into the first class of disputants on the 
Homeric controversy, and learned Germany is 
eager for the completion of his new lucubration. 
The other work referred to is Ernst Curtius’ 
Peloponnesos, eine _historische-geographische Bes- 
chreibung der Halb-Insel (“ Peloponnesus, a Histo- 
rico-geographical Description of the Peninsula ”) 
an admirable monograph, the result of long 
personal investigation on the part of a German 
scholar-pilgrim to Greece,—in which are given 
the history and legends of every town, village 
stream, and hill-range of the Peloponnesus, with 
excellent and accurate maps,—a work worthy to 
be transferred into the literature of English 
scholarship. Nor while distant regions are find- 
ing, as of yore, their best expositors in Germany, 
are the antiquities of their own Teutonic father- 
land neglected by its all-exploring sons:—witness 
the vast project of a Germanisches Museum (“Ger- 
manic Museum ”) just getting under way, through 
the zeal and liberality of Baron Aufress of 
Niirnberg. This nobleman has been for the last 
twenty years the chief originator and promoter of 
the local and general archeological associations 
which swarm in Germany, and his scheme for 
their amalgamation into one united body with 
one Museum of Antiquities on the largest scale, 
is at last beginning to take effect. It is to com- 
prise books, manuscripts, autographs, engravings 
as well as the usual archeological curiosities — 
everything that can illustrate the development of 
German existence, political, social, and jntel- 
lectual, down to the year 1650 at least. The 
Baron’s own magnificent collection of this kind, 
he has placed at the disposal of the new Institute 


for gratuitous use during the next ten years, after | 


which period it may pass altogether from his 
hands by purchase. The first instigator of the 
Baron was the King of Bavaria, who competes 
with the King of Prussia in a friendly rivalry for 
the title of chief patron of German art’ and 
intellect. At Munich, the colossal statue of 





life at Weimar:—Alphonso being made to stand 
for the Duke Carl August, Tasso for Goethe 
himself, and the severe “ Weltmann” Antonio 
for Herder, which last parallel seems not a little 
absurd! Hacklinder, the German Dickens, has 
brought out a fiction of military adventure, and 
Heinrich Kinig, following the example of his 
brother-novelist, Gutzkow, has published an 
instalment of an auto-biography, Auch eine | 
| Jugend (“ An adolescence more”), in which the 
| life of quaint old ecclesiastical Fulda is prettily 
| described, and the auto-biographer conducts us 
| to his one and twentieth year, and its misfortune 
| of an ill-judged and premature marriage. Lord 
| Palmerston’s Opinions have had the recent honour 
| of German translation; as the first volume of 
| Macaulay’s /Zistory of England is having that of a 
| French one, the artist in the latter case being 
the Baron Jules de Peyronnet. And another 
| German Literary Journal, in addition to the 
| Deutsches Atheneum, formerly announced as likely 
to fill the want so long felt of a genuine German 
| Chronicle of contemporary Teutonic Literature, 
|is advertised for the first of January by its 
publishers, Avenarius and Mendelsohn, of Leipzig, 
‘under the title of Litterarisches Central Blatt, 
| fiir Deutschland (“Central Literary Journal for | 
|Germany.”) Leipzig, as the great book-mart of | 
| Germany, seems the proper locality for such a | 
publication. 
America, like Germany, has long laboured | 
/under the reproach of being without a lively, 
| comprehensive, and original Literary Magazine; 
and, with an eye to 1853, the celebrated Putnam, 
of New York, steps forth with the announcement 
|of a new periodical that threatens alike the 
Atlantic and the Thames with an all-combustive 
conflagration. It is to be entitled, is this won- 
| derful magazine, Putnam’s Monthly, and “is 
| intended,” says the Prospectus, “to combine the 
lighter characteristics of a popular magazine with 
the higher and graver qualities of a Quarterly | 
Review, filling a position hitherto unoccupied in | 

Among the contributors an- | 
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| our literature.” 






advantage of the former. No man of letters, cries 
the New York Times, need want in the States; he 
can always get police-reporting at five dollars a 
week. The New York Herald seems to be unaware 
that the remuneration for that species of literary 
labour goes so high in England as one penny per 
line. Besides Thackeray at New York, Sir 
Charles Lyell has been lecturing at Boston on 
his own favourite science. At Boston, too, Mr. 
G. P. R. James delivered a lecture on the Duke 
of Wellington to a numerous and fashionable 
audience, who were wearied by his trite long- 
windedness. 

To chronicle the ordinary course of American 
piracy of English books were a laborious and 
unprofitable task: suffice it, once for all, to say, 
that every English book and periodical of the 
slightest mark is forthwith reprinted in America. 
Where the American thief shows the slightest 
originality or dexterity, he may be worth a word 
of notice. Such a thief is he who, after long 
poking into English magazines, is publishing 
volume after volume of forgotten tales of 
Thackeray’s, which the author would wish to 
remain forgotten. Such another thief is he who 
is collecting the miscellaneous works of Maginn, 
once the editor of Fraser’s Magazine, and the 
works, too, of ‘Father Prout,” now the Mahoney 
of The Globe. Another clever thief is collecting 
the prose essays of Barry Cornwall—a feat unat- 
tempted hitherto by English publishers. Strange 
to say, we see announced a “ tenth thousand” of 
a pirated edition of the “Sonnets” of our Mr. 
Moxon, of Dover-street, poetic pieces which his 
own home-public has woefully neglected. Nor 
let omission be made of the honour paid to the 
flowery rebel Meagher, whose “Speeches and 
Addresses” are being printed for the edification 
of Young America! 

Of “original” American books, the only recent 
one of the slightest note is The Homes of American 
Authors, really a not uninteresting work. Some 
thirty or forty engravings of the local habitations 
of living American literary notabilities, are 


Bernadotte, by Fogelberg, the eminent Swedish | nounced are Washington Irving, Nathaniel Haw- | accompanied by descriptive letter-press, often 
sculptor, executed by a general subscription of | thorn, George Bancroft, Dr. Robinson, Longfellow, | amusing, from the pens of Curtis, Bryant, 
the citizens of Stockholm, for erection in their | Bryant, G. W. Curtis, Emerson, Parke, Godwin, | Griswold, Godwin, and other illustrious obscure ; 
chief square, has just been cast in bronze at the | Squier, Miss Warne, authoress of Queechy, Jared | while the notabilities include Washington Irving, 


Royal Foundry, a great crowd collecting to see 
horse and its rider taking shape at a single gush. 


There, too, on the late occasion of the King’s 


birth-day, the (dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, has 
been performed in a close German version, the 
worthy burghers of Munich, half-wondering, half- 
admiring; and the Antigone and (dipus Coloneus 
are to follow in due course. In startling contrast 
with these primeval remains of the earliest 
European drama, is a new play announced by an 
adventurous artist, Hedrich Franz—Lady Esther 
Stanhope, die Koniginn von Tadmor: Tragidie, in 4 


acten (“Lady Hester Stanhope, the Queen of | 


Tadmor: a Tragedy in four acts.”) What would 
the half-crazy, but still fastidious and aristocratic 
niece of the heaven-born Pitt have said to this 
exhibition of her on a German stage ? 

Berlin, the other centre of German intellectu- 
ality, is rife with politico-philosophical pamphlets, 
engendered by the new Prussian constitution, on 
the dreamy enthusiasm of the German intellect. 
Contemporaneously with this manipulation of the 
political present, goes on a manipulation of the 
political past of Prussia. It was but lately that 
Pertz, the editor of the Monumenta Historica Ger- 
manue gave to the world his valuable life of the 
great Prussian statesman, the Baron yon Stein; 
and the Memoirs of Wolzogen and of General 
Miiffling (of the latter an English translation is 
announced) are recent and valuable contributions 
to modern Prussian history, soon, it is said, to be 
acceptably supplemented by the Memoirs of 
General Gneisenau, and of the celebrated Prince 
Hardenberg, whose life was recently the theme of 
a loving but unofficial biography by Klose. From 
Berlin, too, comes the intelligence that the aged 
and venerable Humboldt is still hard at work. 


The fourth volume of Cosmos is going through the | 


press, and he is preparing for publication the first 
volume of a collective edition of his minor writings. 
The Germans catalogue, with justifiable pride, 
the number of translations of Cosmos. Besides 
several in English, there are two in Spanish, two 
in French, one in Dutch, and one in Italian, in 
Swedish, in Danish, and even in Polish. 

_Among other German novelties may be men- 
tioned Ludwig Eckhardt’s Vorlesunyen uber 
Goethe’s Torquato Tasso (“ Lectures on Goethe's 
Torquato Tasso”), an ingenious attempt to trace 
home the incidents and sentiments of that 


celebrated play to Goethe’s early inner and outer | 





| Sparks, Orville Dewey, Miss Sedgwick ;— a 
| perfect galaxy of talent! Most wonderful of all, 
Putnam gravely avers that “all articles admitted | 
| into the work shall be liberally paid for”—no | 
stealing here! Fired and alarmed by this | 
prospect of “unrestricted competition,” N. P. 
Willis puts forth a prospectus of Ais renovated 
Home Journal, headed New Year—New Features 
—New Type. The veracious traveller intimates 
that “his entire time being devoted to the paper, the 
well-known VARIETY and INDUSTRY of his pen” 
(the italics and capitals are Mr. Willis’, not ours), 
‘will be seen in its columns as before.” And he 
| further announces, that “at this period of taste 
| for picturings of real life,” he is prepared to meet 
the popular demand, and has in hand “a series of 
sketches descriptive of “ Country-Lir& wITHIN 
Ciry-Reacu,” for which he has made numerous 
expensive trips by rail. Who would not buy ? 
Thackeray’s lectures at New York before the 
Mercantile Literary Association of that city 
| have been delivered, to the great delight of 
| its literary and “aristocratic” circles ; copious 
| deputations (of males and females) from both, 
crowding the “church” where they were given. 
Those of the New York Journals, “in his 
interest,” as it were, are astonished at his 
height, his grey hairs, his calm gravity, and 
his beautiful elocution, the last of which they | 
consider to have been not sufficiently appre- 
ciated in England:—no doubt to Yankees who 
speak through their noses, the pronunciation 
of any English gentleman must be delightfully 
surprising. Of course the advent of an English- 
man of repute has aroused some bitterness, 
and it was reserved for the New York Herald to 
snarl on the occasion. Having perhaps a view to | 
delivering his lecture elsewhere, Mr. Thackeray | 
requested the newspapers not to report his | 
lectures in full. Whereon the Jerald blusters | 
about the law of the United States permitting | 
newspapers to report verbatim, but insolently | 
adds that there is nothing in the lectures in ques- 
tion to tempt it to such a course ;—is there, under 
heaven, so shameless a scoundrel as your vulgar 
Yankee? The New York Times, a clever and 
respectable journal, makes some of Thackeray’s 
remarks on the position of the literary man, the 
theme on which to found a comparison between 
the prospects of the young American and the 
young Englishman of letters, very much to the 


| 














Everett, Dana, Miss Sedgwick, Hawthorne, Ken- 
nedy, Lawell, Audubon, Paulding, Prescott, 
Webster, Emerson and Cooper:—the home of the 
last of these, by the way, has just been sold to 
a New York dealer in hops. The letter-press 
accompanying the view of Emerson’s house, is 


|from the pen of Curtis, and is of the richest 


and most amusing description, full of odd anec- 
dotes of the New England Transcendentalists. 
Announcements of biographies of Daniel Webster, 
of course, throng the advertising columns of the 
American newspapers, but no one of the many 
biographers is a man of the slightest mark or 
likelihood. “The Whig party dies with me,” 


| said Webster on his death bed:—true; and 


America under its ultra-democratic Franklin 
Pierce, is rushing towards wonderful consum- 
mations, fraught with interest to all the humaa 
race! Nous verrons. 








FRANCE. 


De Neuf Heures & Minuit. (From Nine 0’ Clock to 
Midnight.) Liéox Gozian. Paris: Lecou. 
1852. 

Contes et Nouvelles. (Tales and Stories.) Lion 
Gozuan. Paris: Lecou. 1852. 

M. Lion Goztan is a literary gentleman of Paris, 
attached, we presume, to the New Imperial 
Court. His volumes contain a collection of 
little tales and sketches, bearing upon very 
various subjects. In one volume (Contes et 
Nouvelles) we find an account of a visit to 
the house of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and 
a story entitled “ How to get rid of a Mistress,” 
in which a young exquisite, having wagered 
that he will get rid of his mistress within eight 
days, wins the bet by marrying her. Our present 
business is not, however, with the morality of 
M. Gozlan, or the taste of M. Gozlan with regard 
to this or any similar subject; but simply with 
the treatment which England and the English 
have received from that gentleman whenever he 
condescends to take notice of them in his 
volumes. 

Turning over the pages of the Neuf Heures a 
Minuit, we come upon a_ sketch entitled 
“Waterloo; Thirty-five Years after the Battle ;” 
relating the adventures of the author upon the 
occasion of visiting the Field of Waterloo on the 
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thirty-fifth anniversary of the battle. The sub- 
ject was doubtless very tempting to our Misanglo- 
maniac, and he would have been more or less 
than Frenchman if he had refrained from in- 
dulging in a little coarse invective and harmless 
misrepresentation of England and the English 
arms apropos of Waterloo. It was to be expected 
that he would claim the victory for the French, 
and assert that if it had not been for Blucher and 
the Prussians we must inevitably have been cut 
to pieces; that is what most Frenchmen say, 
especially in these days, whatever they may 
think: but there is something in the manner in 
which M. Gozlan communicates this opinion 
which gives it somewhat of the charm of novelty. 

They (the English) had lost the battle of Waterloo, 
it is true; they had, at least, lost it utterly and 
without hope of recovery before the arrival of Blucher; 
but they are to be admired for the energy and heroic 
patience with which they resisted the French, who 
lacked that patience because they had too much courage. 
At Waterloo two armies were vanquished, the English 
and the French; but the English first of all. The 
victory was due to chance and the Prussians, to 
whom the English may indeed easily cede the glory 
of such a victory, for the Prussians came into the field 
fresh and strong, while the French had been expending 
their strength and their blood through twelve hours. 

So, then, our readers will perceive that the 
French did not win the battle because they were 
too brave ;—an excess of heroism which, it must 
in justice be admitted, they have invariably dis- 
played when opposed to British troops. 

The Belgian guides are not exempt from tlie 
peculiarities of their class, and are prone to make 
the best market they can out of the voyagers who 
accompany them to the field. The English 
traveller is, therefore, pretty sure of not hearing 
anything likely to wound his feelings as a patriot, 
and the amour propre of the Frenchman is not less 
cared for. The double working of this innocent 
fraud seems, however, to have entirely escaped 
the penetration of M. Gozlan ; and he supposes 
that the English alone are imposed upon, and 
that the Belgians, Frenchmen at heart, flatter 
them to get the sovereigns out of their pockets, 
but content themselves with fraternising with the 
French, and telling them the sober, unvarnished 
truth. The following anecdote, told by one of 
the guides to M. Gozlan, as a fact which had 
come under his own special observation, is par- 
ticularly rich :— 

An English trayeller and an American traveller 
ascended at the same time the Mountain of the 


confirmed by the guides,” and M. Léon Gozlan 
evidently believes it. 

The story which concludes this volume relates 
how a French privateering captain named Gre- 
nouille conceived a mortal enmity against an 
Englishman in the same line of business, bearing 
the somewhat rare and facetious name of Captain 
Gueux, who during the war commanded a vessel 
called the Faim(Hunger.) It is just possible that 
M. Gozlan may intend Captain Gee of the Fame,— 
but let that pass. This Captain Gueux had been 
a barrister in his younger days, which accounts, 
suggests Gozlan, for the extraordinary aptitude 
and sharpness which he manifested in the free- 
booting business.* Nor were the habits of Captain 
Gueux less singular than his name : his nautical 


cravat, and he was so thin and bony that he 
resembled “a sub-professor of Oxford ;” it was 
| customary with him to get drunk during a 
| generally took him three days to sleep off the 
effects of a victorious debauch. After various 


shut up in Plymouth gaol, from which he contrived 
to escape by scratching with his nails a subterra- 
nean passage of four fect in width by eighty in 
length, it chanced that, the vessels being wrecked 
upon the same shoal and at the same moment, the 
two captains, with the remnants of their crews, 
took refuge in the same boat. Of the English there 
were eleven men fully armed, and of the French 
only nine with no better weapons than axes: by 
which disparity of numbers and inefficiency of 


over British tars is very fairly counterbalanced. A 
dispute as to whether the boat should be taken to 
a French or an English port is just on the point 
of being decided by mortal combat, when a 
neutral vessel sails up and announces that “ per- 
petual peace” has been concluded between Eng- 
|land and France. Next year Captain Gueux 
procures an award of the Humane Society’s gold 


inscriptions upon it are as follows:—on one side, 


having saved in his shallop, in spite of the war, the 
English Captain Gueux ;” and on the other side, 
— Presented to the English Captain Gueur, for 
having, in spite of the war, spared the life of the 
French Captain Grenouille ;” and on the ribbon of 





| the medal was inscribed,—“ Eternal friendship 


Lion, to enjoy the vast panorama of the battle- | 


field. The same guide served for both. He com- 
menced his recital with as much impartiality as 
possible; but at length he could not avoid saying, 
“Here the French line gave way before the impetuous 
charge of the English.” Upon which, the American 
muttered, “ That's not true!” The Englishman looked 
at him, and the guide continued. Soon afterwards 
he was obliged to say, in the course of his narrative, 
“In the ravine to which I am pointing the French 
were put to flight by the English cavalry.” “ That's 
not true,” repeated the obstinate American. The 
Englishman looked at him again, and calmly turned 
up his cuffs; the American did so too. A third time 
the guide, whose oratorical powers were now in full 
swing, announced a fact more glorious to the English 
than to the French, and a third time the American 
coolly added, “ That's not true!” This went on for 
some time: but upon the eighth contradiction of the 
American the Englishman threw himself upon him; 
the American parried the blow, and with clenched 
fists they began to box in solemn silence. They 
boxed upon a platform scarcely two yards across, and 
over a perpendicular precipice of more than a hun- 
dred and forty feet in depth. Their rage increased 
with the force of their blows: they closed, wrestled 
and fell, and, locked in each other’s embrace, they 
rolled from the top to the bottom of the mountain. 
They were neither dead nor wounded, but the Ameri- 
can, getting up from the ground, said to the English- 
man, “ No, sir, it is not true.” 

“T should have liked,” remarks M. Gozlan, 
“to have been a witness to this scene, the authen- 
ticity of which was fully confirmed by the guides.” 
Well, we must confess that we should have liked 
to have been present also: for two such marvellous 
travellers as these, capable of fighting for such an 
absurd matter, and of rolling down a precipice one 
hundred and forty feet deep without sustaining any 
injury, are not likely to visit Waterloo again for 
many along day. Moreover, how did it happen 
that the guide who was with them on the top of 
the mountain could overhear the remark of the 


American when he got to the bottom? Did he | 


roll down too? But enough of criticism upon 
such a story! One would have thought that the 
veriest gobemouche in France would have seen 








between these two men as between their respective 
nations.” Captain Grenouille, however, strenu- 
ously refused to make it up, and is even now 
awaiting lis opportunity for revenge. ‘The story 
ends :— 


Captain Grenouille is old, but he has three sons in | 
Perhaps the story is not yet con- | 


the French navy. 
cluded. 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from page 626.) 


Tue intensity and bitterness of the north wind | 


continually increased till we reached the Casa 


Inglese, and most acceptable was the shelter here | 


provided. This little mansion, originally built by 
one of the Gemellaro family (afore-mentioned), but 
enlarged and restored in 1811 at the expense of the 
English garrison, is of unhewn lava-stones, well 
locked and bolted, and divided into three rooms, 
supplied with benches, tables for sleeping on, and a 
hearth-place. It remains covered with snow for at 
least one-half the year, and often inaccessible; to 
provide against which, the project has lately been 
formed of reconstructing it, with a pyramidal roof 
sloping to the ground on three sides, and an upper 
floor entered by a gallery from the outside, so that, 
even when the snow obstructs the doorway, the upper 
rooms at least may be accessible. (Our consul at 
Catania, Mr. Jeans, is much interested in this project, 
and has taken measures to set on foot a subscription 
for its accomplishment.) Having brought wood from 
the forest, my guides speedily kindled a fire in this 
little place of refuge, and provisions, with the resto- 
rative of good wine and a few drops of stronger 
drink, proved most beneficial. After some repose 
before the crackling fire, I set off for the ascent of the 
Great Crater, between which and the Casa one has 
to cross a valley of lava (produced by an eruption 
twenty years ago), the most formidable of the kind, 
from its extreme sharpness and inequalities, that I 





* Really, there is some spice of satirical humour about | 


through its absurdity ; but “its authenticity was | the fellow after all. 





costume was a black tail coat, and a black satin | 


| battle, in which case he invariably won ; and it | 


adventures by flood and on land, in the course of | 
which Grenouille was taken prisoner by Gueux, and | 


arms the well-known natural superiority of French | 


medal in favour of Captain Grenouiile, and the | 


* Presented to the French Captain Grenouille, for | 


| Gean PRs. 
| have traversed, either on Vesuvius or Etna. Here 
and there were patches of snow, which I had observed, 
indeed, at previous stages of the ascent, but these had 
fallen during the present year. The idea is erroneous 
that any part of Etna is covered with efernal snow, 
though in various spots may be found, throughout the 
year, accumulations of that material under a crust of 
ashes and sand, which has preserved it from the in- 
fluences of the sun; and it is well known that the 
snow of Etna provides all Sicily, and is also an article 
of commerce with Malta, throughout the vear, for the 
luxury which may almost be reckoned among neces- 
sities in such climates. My guide conducted me by a 
winding path, so as to reach the opposite side of the 
crater, with a view to avoiding the extreme difficulties 
of the ascent; but it is impossible to accomplish this 
enterprise without encountering enough to drive back 
| the less persevering or physically capable; nor can I 
conceive of anything steeper on any attainable height. 
Danger, however, there is none; and if one falls, one 
is not likely to suffer more than the cutting of a 
finger. The whole crust is of scoriz and ashes, being 
at present thickly strewn with masses of ammoniac 
and other velcani. saline productions, in some places 
covered with a soft cake of sulphur, which yields to 
the feet. After about an hour’s toil, I thought we 
were close to the summit, for the column of steam 
appeared rising from behind a ridge close above us. 
Arrived here, I found myself mistaken ; but a spectacle 
was presented to compensate for all fatigues—the 
whole of Sicily to the north and west, surrounded by 
the sea, whose horizon-line rose far above the ex- 
tremest verge of land—mountains, cities, rivers, all 
distinctly defined in a bright, cloudless morning. 
The island, seen from this point, presents the 
appearance of a continuity of mountain-chains, 
mostly parallel to each other, from north to south ; 
and below us lay, comparatively in close proximity, 
the whole cluster of the Lipari Isles, amongst which 
| Stromboli was seen distinctly, sending forth a large 
volume of smoke—this volcano, indeed, being never 
quiescent, though not frequently ejecting fire with 
force analogous to that of the others; and it is ob- 
| served that, when Etna is in the most violent state of 
eruption, both Stromboli and Vesuvius are generaily 
in comparative repose. I was just too late for another 
spectacle I wished to have secured—the shadow pro- 
jected by Etna over the whole of Sicily to the west ; 
but, turning from this glorious landscape, another 
object was presented, so striking as almost to ob- 
literate every other impression. 











We looked imme- 
diately into the crater, and, above the vast clouds of 
dense white steam rising thence, the eye could follow 
the outlines, of an amphitheatre of precipitous lava- 
rocks, enclosing within their embrace, like a gigantic 
vase, that mystery of nature, the principal mouth of 
the Etnean volcano. 

Those black, sharply-ascending crags, partially 
visible above or through the coiling mists (like 
the architecture of a temple seen through clouds 
of incense), and the mysterious gulf, sending up 
its exhaustless volumes of steam, violently agitated, 
as in a seething caldron below, but more slowly rising 
| to the verge, and rolling rather than ascending over 
| its outermost limit of rocks, produced a picture to be 
| compared to nothing else, and awe-striking to a degree 
| T cannot describe. On one side, when the steam was 
| drifted off by the strong wind, the horrors of the 
abyss were ‘more appallingly revealed, and one 
could distinguish the steep lava declivity, diving, as 
it were, into the yawning depths, till lost in the 
cloudlike vapours; and, when my guide hurled a 
large stone into this gulf, the long interval after which 
was audible a plashing noise, like that of a body 
falling into some thick fluid, enabled one to estimate 
the depth. In this condition the Great Crater has 
| remained ever since the discharge of lava and flame 
| (some days subsequent to the 20th August) found 
another egress at a level below, corresponding with, 
but not itself the centre, of the present eruption. To 
reach the very highest point (opposite to where we first 
stood), it was necessary to pass half round the edge of 
this abyss, and I must confess the transit was one 
trying to the nerves; for the ridge sometimes merges 
almost into a point, along which one has to pro- 
ceed, and the steam, propelled by the strong blast, 
was rolling over this limit in some places with 
| such rapid violence, that I doubted the possibility 
| of keeping on one’s feet against it. The strong smell 
| of sulphur, together with this steam filling the mouth 
and nostrils, produced an effect almost stunning, and 
the feet often sunk in a hot bed of saline, or other 
volcanic substances; yet, notwithstanding these im- 
pediments, we accomplished the journey in a few 
minutes, my guide lending me his hand to clear the 
| most dizzy passes, and I reached the highest point of 
Etna with a sense of exultation and relief, being 
obliged, however, to lie upon the ashes for a few 
| minutes and take a mouthful of rum, to recover from 
the fatigue, excitement, and suffocation of the last 
stage of ascent. The view here was greatly obstructed 
by the smoke from the voleano below, which covered 
| a vast extent of the eastern horizon, and through its 
impenetrable veil nothing was visible. The southern 
shores of Sicily, however, the Gulf of Syracuse, the 
harbour of Girgenti, the broad lake of Lentini, 
and a long extent of coasts, contrasted with those of 
the northern shore in being continuously flat, were 
distinctly visible in every detail. 
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THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
WORLD. 

CELSUS TERTIUS. 

I. New Books. 


MEDICAL 


BY 


Mr. James Bower Harrison has published a small | 
volume, entitled Some Observations on the Contamina- | 
tion of Water by the Poison of Lead, and its Effects | 


on the Human Body, &c. The action of lead on the 
human system, and the various degrees in which the 
health may become impaired by small am continued 
doses imbibed unconsciously in what is otherwise the 


most harmless of all beverages, is a subject of con- | 
siderable interest, and one to which, certainly, too little | 


attention has been given. Mr. Harrison has done jus- 
tice to the subject without exaggerating the evil or 
exciting unreasonable alarm. The information contained 
in this little volume is large in amount, and well con- 
densed. 

The subject of Rheumatism, Gout and Neuralgia 


appears to be attracting more than ordinary attention. | 


Mr. Harvey, the Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Ear, has recently published a valuable 
practical treatise On Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgia, 
as affecting the Head and Ear, with Remarks on some 
Sorms of Head-ache in connexion with Deafness. This, 
we believe, is the first time any author has drawn 
especial attention to these affections, which appear, in 
Mr. Harvey's experience, to be a very common, and 
often unsuspected, cause of deafness. Dr. FuLuEr, of 
St. George’s Hospital, has like \ise published an octavo 
volume, taking a comprehensive and general view of the 


subjects Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout and Sciatica, | 


The work is of a most respectable character. 
Pulmonary Consumption; its Physical Diagnosis and 


Treatment, is the subject with which the medical press | 
; b 2 medical pre s A : 
J press | is needed in the treatment. Now, although Belladonna is | 


is always teeming. Mr. Churchill has recently an- 


nounced no less than three works on the subject, one by | 
Dr. WILLovuGHBY MArsHaLt Bursvem, Physician to | 
the Blenheim Dispensary, another by Dr. Hersenrt | 


Davies, Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for 


Diseases of the Chest, and a third by Dr. Corroy, | 


Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Consumption. 
This last is entitled to respect, as being the Fothergillian 
prize essay of the Medical Society of London for 1851. 


As regards diagnosis, by means of physical signs, | 
es agnosis ans ysical signs, | : ; nat 
: » by pnyst ©") | Medical Society of London, at a recent meeting. | 


it may be observed that too many sub divisions and 
distinctions of diagnostic sounds are liable to lead to 
confusion, particularly as sounds admit of no definition, 
and can only be described by likening them to other 
known and familiar sounds. 
noise, however, which has its prototype, either in 
nature or in art, and for this reason an hour's chemical 
lecture from an experienced and observant and clear- 
headed teacher, is worth a score of books, especially if 


the ear of the pupil has long and attentively listened to | 


the normal sounds of the healthy lungs in individuals 
of various ages. Asa remedy, the cod-liver oil is still 
rising in esteem, and there can be no doubt that it often 
succeeds in protracting to an indefinite period the ad- 
vances of this destructive malady. 

The Elements of Health, and Principles of Female 
Hygiene, by Dr. T1117, is a sound and useful treatise, 
and will contribute to awaken attention to a very im- 
portant department of sanitary vigilance. : 

The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, 
for November, 1852, contains its usual amount of inter- 
esting papers. Dr. GRAVES gives some cases 


Epilepsy, treated by the Cotyledon umbilicns, first | 
It appears to | 


reeommended by Dr. SALTER, of Poole. 
have been instrumental in the cure of the disease in 
two cases out of six, to have afforded partial relief in 


one case, and to have failed altogether in the remaining | 
three. Its modus operandi does not very clearly appear.— | 


There is an article “on the Classification of Medicines 
according to their Action on the Healthy Body,” which, 


to us, appears neither philosophical nor practical.—Mr. | 


RICHARDSON gives an interesting article “on Per- 
manently Slow Pulse, and Fatty degeneration of the 


contains some excellent observations and suggestions for 
the improvement of these public institutions. The 


strongly recommend our medical readers and all others 


interested in the subject (and who is not?) to read the | 


article carefully. No less than twenty one publications 


MUSIC, THE 





] Naturalists, “on the Epidemic Diseases of Sweden,” is 
fully analysed, and evidently contains a collection of 
important and instructive facts. It is remarkable that 


to 69°4), are infested with Tenia ; this parasite becomes | 
less frequent as we go inland, and almost entirely | 
ceases at a distance of eight or nine miles from the | 
coast. Near the coast it is almost universally found 
affecting every class of the population. Dr. WrETHOLM 
ascribes it to the nature of the soil, and of the water 
used as drink. In the highland districts, where the 
water is good and pure, tape-worm is almost unknown; 
in the lowlands, on the contrary, where the water is 
impure, derived from marshy and muddy sources, and 
consequently containing a quantity of extractive matter, 


| 
| having a disagreeable taste, and passing rapidly into 

putrefaction; all ranks, conditions and ages, and both | 
sexes, universally suffer from it. | 


II. Eprpemic Diseases. 

| THe recent mortality from Scarlatina in London is | 
| appalling. A paragraph has appeared in The Times | 
newspaper, strongly recommending Belladonna as a | 
remedy, and referring to an article in The Medical | 
Gazetie about a year ago, stating that this remedy, when 
judiciously administered, seldom or never failed to cure 
Scarlatina. The writer recommends the extract of the | 
plant, as prepared at Apothecaries’ Hall, in doses of 
about one-twelfth to one-eighth of a grain to children | 
from the age of two to ten years ; 
sure indication of its influence on 


the constitution by 


| symptoms exhibit the usual characteristic of the Scar- 
| latina poison; and he avers that, beyond an occasional 
| aperient, and the use of vinegar vapour to the inflamed 
membrane of the throat and nostrils, no other remedy 
a safe medicine in experienced hands, no non-medical 
| person should ever dream of tampering with so dan- 
gerous a poison; and it is much to be regretted that 
| such a letter was admitted into The Times, as it cannot 
| do any good, and may do much harm. Every medical 

man knows that Belladenna has been proposed and tried 
| as a prophylactic in Scarlatina, but the results are by 
no means s0 satisfactory as this writer would have us 
The subject was discussed very freely at the 


} 
suppose. 


Several gentlernen spoke on the occasion, but a large 
| majority of them had no confidence in the remedy, 
| either as preventive or curative; and, as the infection 


| person, mary escaping it altogether, though fully 


| exposed, it is impossible that the real efficacy of a 
to accuracy. ‘The statistics, in order to be satisfactory, 
| should consist of thousands of cases at the least. The 
| treatment of Scarlatina is a nice and delicate under- 
| taking in the most skilful medical hands. No rule can 
| be laid down for it, inasmuch as no two cases are alike, 
| either in severity or in detail; and the only advice we 
| can give to the public is to trust the patient to the care 
| follow his directions faithfully. 
| peculiarities of the epidemic form of the disease as it 
| has prevailed during this autumn on the banks of 
| the Thames, Dr. WrLusHrre stated at the Medical 


| Society, that he had recently observed a remarkable | 
tendency to diphtheritie exudations, which greatly | 


enhanced the severity of the disease, and considerably 
increased its fatality, This form of exudation appeared 
not only in the throat, but on any raw surface produced 


by blisters, mustard poultices, &c. To the same epidemic | 


influence he attributed numerous examples of aphthoid 

exudation where the patients had not been attacked 

| with searlatina. Mr. J. B. Brown said he had met 
with similar cases at St. Mary’s Hospital. 


| 


Ill. Curr-Cuatr AND Discoveries. 


variations of temperature in different parts of the 
| surface of the body, as diagnostic of inflammation or 


| vascular congestion. 


| bulb descends nearly to the level of the lower rim or 
base of the cone. The portion of the shaft which rises 
out of the cone is affixed to a graduated ivory index, 


the inhabitants of the sea coast of Norrbotten (lat. 65°5 | 


and he points out a | 


its effect in dilating the pupil of the eye. This influence, | 
| he continues, should be maintained so long as the | 


It ia not every pectoral of Scarlatina is by no means communicable to every | 


| 
| supposed prophylactic can be tested with any approach | 


| of a competent and experienced practitioner, and to | 
To mention one of the | 


| The Thermascope, an ingenious but simple instru- | 
| ment, has recently been constructed by Dr. SpurGrN, | 
Heart. — Among the reviews is an elaborate article | of Guilford-street, for the purpose of ascertaining the | 
on “Insanity, and Hospitals for the Insane,” which | | 


, It consists of a common thermo- | 
abuses lately complained of at Bethlehem Hospital could | meter, having its bulb and the lower part of its shaft | 
not have occurred under proper regulations, and we | suspended or fixed in a hollow cone of wood, so that the | 
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hollow cone, it receives the heat which emanates from 
the point of examination, both directly and by reflection 
from the internal surface of the cone. The instrument 
may be obtained through any surgical instrument 
maker. 

Untversiry or Lonpon. —Medical Examinations. 
—By a recent regulation of the Senate, every candidate 


| for the M.B. and the M.D. degrees is required to 


‘report on the cases of actual patients, and to demon- 
strate from preparations.” By this and similar 
arrangements, the practical knowledge of the candidate 
will be severely tested, and he will be compelled to 
prove that he possesses a knowledge of disease, its 
symptoms, pathology, and treatment, which itis utterly 
impossible to derive from books. 

Some gross abuses have recently been discovered in 
Bethlehem Hospital, which have led to a searching 
examination. The result is, that it is more difficult to 
throw the blame on any one individual than on the 
system of superintendence which is adopted at that 
important institution.—a system which must lead to 
abuse, and which must, therefore, be reformed, not only 
at this, but at other public hospitals. Too much 


| responsibility, in fact, has rested with the matron, and 


too little with the assistant-surgeon. 


| Summer Heat or 1852.—The average temperature 


of the following places during the summer of 1852 is 
copied in The Medical Times, “from a statement at 
Bennet’s thermometer manufactory, Cheapside, London,” 
| as follows: —Caleutta and East Indies, 82°; Jamaica 
| and West Indies, 81°; Turkey, Egypt, and China, 85°; 
| Tunis, Palermo, and Bermuda, 83°; Lisbon, Naples, 
and Madrid, 77°; Venice and Milan, 73°; Australia, 
68° and 78°; England, from July 5th to the 29th, 91°. 
| A death from Chloroform has taken place in 
| Australia; the subject had disease of the heart. 
| We have to lament the recent decease of Dr. SAMUEL 
| Merrmman and Dr. MANTELL. Dr. Merriman died 
| at the age of eighty-one. He left behind him many 
| valuable works, chiefly obstetrical, and some literary 
| curiosities published in The Gentleman's Magazine. He 
was in high repute as a Physician-Accoucheur for many 
years, and was much esteemed by the profession, as 
| well as by the public. Dr. MANTELL’s name will go 
| down to posterity, and it is unnecessary for us to record 
| his discoveries in Geology, as they are so well known. 
It is, perhaps, a misfortune to medical science that the 
time and talents of so zealous an observer should not 
have been concentrated in his own profession. He did 
not, however, neglect his profession. The Medical 
Journals contain many contributions from him, and 
among them one “On the use of the Ergot of Rye,” 
| published in The Lancet in 1834, which bears testi- 
mony to the practical knowledge and zeal with whicl: 
he cultivated medical as well as other science. He was 
an amiable and most transparently honest man. His 
laurels were not won by clap-trap, or by invidious depre- 
ciation of his fellow-labourers; and although he con- 
descended to make Geology popular, and to enlist the 
suffrages of the uninitiated in its behalf, he was by no 
means superficial in his attainments, nor neglectful of 
| his opportunities. Future Geologists will venerate the 
'name of MAnrert, and the present generation of 
medical men will cherish his memory, as they assuredly 
lament his untimely decease. 

Mepicau UENEVOLENT COLLEGE.—On Wednesday, 
the 2nd December, a party of gentlemen left the 
London Bridge Station at a quarter past two by special 
| train, headed by Mr. FresHFiEvp, M.P., and marshalled 

by Mr. Proprrt, the indefatigable founder of the 
| College, for the purpose of taking possession of the 
| land at Epsom for the erection of the building. The 
| site is about a mile to the south-east of the town of 
| Epsom, commanding a beautiful view of the surround- 
| ing country. Through the energetic exertions of 
| Mr. Prorerrt, upwards of 12,0001. have been subscribed 
| in a comparatively short time; the Queen has con- 
| descended to become the patron, and the subscriptions 
are still actively going on. 


| 
| 
| 





| SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Rain Warer.—It will be readily conceded that 
| Chemistry has already rendered considerable services to 
| Agriculture; nor have these services been impugned, as 


| such benefits often are, by those who have most profited 


are brought under review, including thirteen reports of | and the elevation of the mercury or spirit indicates the | by them—the men who have distinguished themselves as 
asylums, public and private, in Great Britain, Ireland, | temperature of the surface to which the cone is applied. | enterprizing and successful cultivators of the soil, but on 


and the United States.—The address delivered at the 


The shape of the bulb may be either spherical, oval, or 


General Meeting of the Scandinavian Congress of | cylindrical, and, as it is placed in the centre of the | men, certainly to the fullest extent merited. I have 


| the contrary, they have been recognised by these gentle- 
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long been of opinion that a vast amount of labour is | the Institute at Paris has examined and confirmed the} That the fertilizing substances contained in rain- 


annually wasted in determining isolated chemical 


problems bearing on agriculture; toil which, if otherwise | 
applied in the accurate elucidation of the facts con- | 


nected with the constant elements concerned in the 
growth of plants, viz.: the soil, the air, and the rain, 


would, before this, have enabled us to deduce more | 


certain and accurate opinions on agricultural problems, 
perhaps even have led us to Jaws, than have hitherto 
characterized this department of chemical science. 

It may be remembered that a few months since 


(Critic, September, 1852), I noticed the researches of | 
M. Barral on the nitrogenous constituents of rain-water, | 


and showed the enormous weight, amounting to thou- 
sands of tons, of nitrogen in its most effective shapes, 
which annually descend on this island in the rain-fall. 
Now as I look on these investigations of this French 
chemist as by far the most important of any, bearing on 
agriculture, which have come under my notice for a 
great length of time, inasmuch as they have elicited 
some most significant facts connected with one of what 
I have termed the three constants concerned in the 
growth of plants, viz.: rain, and as more detailed state- 
ments have reached me than were available in Septem- 
ber last, I again return to this subject, even at the risk 
of repeating what I have already said. 

The memoir of M. Barral sets out with a review and 
acknowledgment of the labours of his predecessors, 
with regard to the constituents of the atmosphere and 
of its condensed vapour, rain; the air having been 
looked upon as a simple element until the end of the 
seventeenth century. Then the labours of the earlier 
chemists Van Helmont, Hales, Boyle, Hooke, Mayow 
and Bergmann, demonstrated that the atmosphere was 
a mixture of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen. Their 





|} accuracy of the modes of analysis pursued by M. 
Barral in these investigations, and has added the weight | 
| Barral has furnished us with. 


of its authority to the accuracy of his statement. 

The strength of the rain varies greatly from month to 
month; thus its strength, or the amount of nitrogenous 
and saline bodies contained in it, in December, 1851, 
was four times greater than in the previous October; 
but, on the other hand, the strength of the rain-w 





matter conveyed toa given breadth of land in the rain, 
for, whilst the December rain was more than twice as 
strong as that of July, the weight of these substances 
contained in the December rain, was less than half that 
conveyed to the earth by the rain of July. Again, the 
rain-water from month to month is far from being 
uniform, or even approaching to uniformity in its com- 


position ; thus the amount of lime, during July, was | 


greater as to strength, and far greater as to weight, than 
in any of the other five months. In September and 
December, the strength of the rain in nitric acid was 


almost the same, but, in ammonia, the December rain | 


was more than double the strength of that of September, 
whilst the weight of ammonia which fell in July, was 
nearly half the quantity contained in the rain of all the 
six months put together. 


amount of these substances contained in a given measure 
of rain-water, and by weight, | mean the amount con- 
veyed by the rain to a given surface of land. 

The results of M. Barral will be more readily under- 


stood by the English agriculturist when converted | 


into avoirdupois weight and Imperial measures. Many 
of the details I omit, retaining only the mean strength 


| and the actual weight of the fertilizing substances 


successors, Scheele, Lavoisier, Priestley and Cavendish, | 


determined with considerable exactitude the respective 


amounts of these constituent gases ; whilst Davy, | 


Saussure, Berthollet and Gay-Lussac proved the uni- 
formity of the atmosphere in all places, and at all 
accessible altitudes; a result which will soon receive 
additional confirmation, or be rendered questionable, when 
the air collected by Mr. Welsh during his last ascent is 
analyzed. 
of the present day, have subjected atmospheric air to a 
most rigid analysis, which has afforded results strictly 


The most distinguished French chemists | 


confirmatory of the researches of their predecessors ; | 


80 all that seems now to be left in this direction is to 


determine whether combustion, respiration and other | 


causes, which diminish the amount of oxygen in the air, 
are exactly compensated by the known sources repro- 
ductive of oxygen, and thus to maintain the present 
standard of the atmosphere, and if this be not the case, 
what tke unknown oxygenating sources are; or whether, 
in the efflux of time the general composition of the 
atmosphere is altered. 

The great sagacity of the founders of Chemical 
Science is a continual source of admiration to the 
student; the discoveries of Scheele put modern chemists 
to the blush. Bergmann was another of these master- 
builders, and amongst other evidences of his acumen, 
we must rank his detection of the presence of nitric 
acid in rain-water. His investigations on rain were, 
after a considerable lapse of time, again pursued by 
Brandes, who detected the existence of the chlorides of 
magnesium and sodium, of sulphate and carbonate of 


contained in the rain at Paris during the last six months 
of 1852. Thus, the streneth, or amount of nitrogenous 
and saline matters contained in every 1,000 Imperial 
gallons of rain which fell at Paris during this period, 
avearged, of 

Nitric Acid ...sccccccsecssccccse 1,540 grains. 
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2.356 grains. 
or nearly 54 ounces, the nitrogen in the nitric acid and 
ammonia amounting to 564 grains. The bases in the 
above quantity of rain water are in-excess, and more 


| than sufficient to saturate the nitric acid and chlorine, 


so that rain-water is really alkaline, although, owing 
to its diluted state, far too weak to be recognised 
as such by any chemical tests under ordinary circum- 
stances. Nor does any proportion exist between the 
quantity of rain, and the substances which it contains; 
for in October 1,000 gallons held but 934 grains of 
nitric acid, &c., in solution; whilst, in the following 
December, 3,687 grains of these constituents were 
dissolved in the same measure of rain-water, or about 
four times as much. 

I have already assumed as probable, that the rain in 


| England and France does not materially vary in its 


| composition. 


lime, of carbonate of potash, of the oxides of iron and | 


manganese, of traces of ammonia, of sulphuric acid, 
and of organic matters. Liebig examined seventy-seven 


samples of rain-water collected at different times, in | 


which nitric acid was detected in ten specimens after | 
stormy rain, but only traces of this acid in two of the | 


other sarnples obtained after ordinary showers. Last year, 
Dr. Bence Jones ascertained that rain in London, in 
Dorsetshire, and in Clonakelty, contained nitric acid. 
Bineau has determined the amount of ammonia existing 
in the rain at Lyons, but seems to have neglected the 
nitric acid, and Meyrac finds chlorides in it, the 
maximum amount of chloride of sodium (common salt) 


Be this as it may, the weight of these 
constituents which fell near Paris on an English acre of 
land dissolved in the rain during the six months of 
1851, from July to December inclusive, are as follow: 
Nitric acid ........seceeeeseoeee 29°38 pounds 
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59°43 pounds. 


| And, supposing the weight to be the same during each 


according to this chemist being 1:4 grain in a gallon, a | 


quantity so great as to raise a fair suspicion of the 
correctness of this determination. I now come to the 
researches of M. Barral. These were instituted with 
respect to the rain-water collected during the latter half 


| is computed to contain 56,833,330 statute acres of | 


of 1851, in the udometers of the Observatory of Paris, | 


and may be safely regarded as representing an approxi- 


mation to the solid constituents of rain-water generally | 


falling in the neighbourhood of large cities and towns in 


temperate latitudes (excepting where large quantities of | 


coal are consumed) and indeed, as the wind, excepting | i 
| the rains of those countries far richer in nitrogenous 


when it is rainy, carries the vapours and exhalations of 
towns far away from their source, and the law of diffu- 


| 


sion of gases still further tends to disperse them, I | 
am inclined to think that we shall not greatly err, if | 


we regard the composition of the rain at Paris as 
approximating to that of the rain in the greater part of 


| 


France, in Belgium, central Europe generally, and the | 


British Isles; and thus what holds good for Paris, holds 
good for a large portion of Europe. A Commission of 








half of the year, the nitrogenous and saline compounds 
conveyed to the soil by the rain amount to 120 pounds 
per acre per annum, more than one half of which are 
bodies rich in nitrogen, and known to be most powerful 
fertilizers and stimulants to plants. For the sake of 
illustration, let us take the area of Great Britain instead 
of a single acre, and we shall find, that as this island 


land, the weight of these fertilizing substances, 
assuming that the Parisian observations give an average 


standard of the rain in this country, will amount to | 


3,044,642 tons yearly brought to the soil, dissolved in 
the rain. Extend this view to the area of the earth's 
surface, and especially to the tropics, where the greater 
activity of the atmospheric electricity is likely to render 


compounds than those of our temperate climate (to say 


nothing of the greater amount of rain-fall in the | 
tropics—from 115 to 128 inches on the coast of | 


Hindoostan and sometimes above 140 inches in Cuba, 
against a mean of 20 inches at Paris, and 25 inches at 
London), and we shall see that the annual solid contents 
of the rain falling on the earth must be reckoned by 
millions upon millions of tons. 


ater | 
bears no proportion to the weight of the fertilizing | 


To prevent misapprehension, | 
| it is as well again to state that by strength I mean the | 


| and stone,” 


water are confined to those above-mentioned is most 
unlikely, especially if we limit ourselves to the list M. 
Numerous organic 
compounds, either too volatile to be detected, or existing 
in quantities yet inappreciable by chemical analysis, 
must exist in the atmosphere. In the Parisian rain no 
mention is made of sulphurous or sulphuric acid; in 
the rain of coal-consuming London the latter acid may 
be readily recognised,—neither do potash nor soda 
occur, bodies daily volatilized from blast furnaces, glass 
works, potteries, &c. Many metallic cheorides are 
very volatile; indeed, there seems to me no greater 
field for discovery, and it is one as important as exten- 
sive, than is afforded by the rain of so densely a 
populated country as ours, or in which a carefully- 
conducted series of investigations would lead to a more 
valuable extension of our knowledge, both upon the 
relation of these foreign bodies in the atmosphere to the 
growth of plants, and on the conditions affecting the 
health of man;—researches which would secure a 
lasting and well-deserved reputation to the laborious 
investigator. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 

Books, having in view the education of the general 

reader in the significance, sentiment, and leading 

characteristics of Architecture, come not less within 

the regard of our monthly summary than Buriprves. 

We lately noticed The Museum of Classical Antiquities, 


| six numbers of which had then been published ; and 


we have now to speak, with continued gratification, 
of the seventh part, which contains an interesting and 
instructive article on Obelisks by Mr. Birch, and 
other papers by Mr. Falkener, who has been an 
important contributor to this well-conducted “ quar- 
terly,” concerning which we would repeat the hope 
that this spirited attempt to keep classic Art before 
the public in proportionate connexion with the Gothic 
and other later varieties, will meet with the accep- 
tance it deserves. Our present object is, however, 
especially to call attention to a little work which has 
heen recently issued, entitled History in Ruins: @ 
Handbook of Architecture jor the Unlearned. By 
GrorGe Gopwrix, Editor of “The Builder,” &e. 
Chapman and Hall. 

From circumstances, which the reader must take 
upon trust, we are especially experienced in the 
degree of suctess,—or, rather, in the limited amount 
of it,—which has hitherto attended the most prolonged 
and indefatigable attempts to interest the general 
public in the subject of Architecture by popular 
treatment. Whether we consider the lectures which 
have been delivered before the mixed audiences of 
literary institutions, or the books which have been 
addressed to the non-professional reader by architects 
and amateurs,—in one instance by a lady, and in 
more than one instance by authors who have 
dedicated their works to lady-patronesses,—we have 
hitherto seen little evidence of the influence which 
might have been expected from such teaching. 
During the last twelve years several worthy attempts 
have been made, aided by all that pleasant writing 
and rich illustration might effect; and yet we have 
met with no marked instance of any real “ impart- 
ment” of architectural feeling or knowledge. We 
have had occasion to observe, also, that each suc- 
ceeding writer has produced his book without any 
reference to the similar labours of his predecessors ; 
leaving the reader to fancy, that the particular manual 
which he may chance to meet with, is the only one 
in which, for the first time, a suitable preparative for 
the uninitiated has been afforded. Doubtless there 
is value in the corroborative evidence which these 
books supply in their independent individuality ; but 
their accordance would have been more immediately 


| obvious and convincing, if the acknowledgments of 


co-operation and coincident opinion had been made, 
Be it, however, as it may, Mr. Godwin’s pretty 
book is the last, and by no means the least admirable, 
of the efforts which have been made to awaken our 
‘‘ ladies and gentlemen” toa sense of the high interest 
which attaches to Architecture as “ History in brick 
and by the knowledge of which “the 
pleasure of travel is so greatly increased.” It may 
be easily read through during the leisure of a day; 
and, if we mistake not, such a preliminary perusal 
will induce reperusal, till the novice will become a 
well-informed student, so far, at least, as the author 
seeks to make him. It includes a series of fourteen 
letters, written to a lady; and we shall have reason 
to-congratulate the cause of general intelligence and 
elementary taste, if all our “ amiable and accomplished 
friends” shall become not less advantaged than Mr. 


| Godwin’s “ dear Sorillah.” 


The ancient history of Architecture, or, rather, the 
history of the ancient world, as signified by its archi- 
tectural ruins, is given with sufficient fulness, and with 
a grave but most agreeable simplicity; and, indeed, 
the entire stvie and tone of the book greatly recom- 
mend it. Occasional touches of humour, and frequent 
passages of eloquent character, contribute to enliven 
or charm the attention; while the more important 
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points of the subject are emphasised with judicious 
discrimination. The illustrations, too, are adequate 
to the author's purpose; and, intermixed with the 
historical and descriptive matter, are many admirable 
comments of sound critical worth. We have also to 
remark on the apt and valuable quotations which Mr. 
Godwin has made from the works of Sir Thomas 
Brown, Fuller, Wordsworth, Thompson, and others; 
showing that he is not less well-read as an English 
scholar than as a classic, and that he is equally 
familiar with buildings and books. As the mere 
editor of The Builder, he might simply be a man of 
energy, good sense, and ordinary professional and 
practical ability,—for that valuable work is a sort of 
“ free-trade” miscellany, in which all sorts of people 
say all sorts of things, under what may be termed the 
“impartial conduct” of a liberal and enlightened 
chairman; but the History in Ruins proves him to 
be an especial Professor of the subject which is weekly 
discussed under his supervision, and to which we 
believe he has done much service by the publication 
of the work under notice. We have ourselves read 
it with instruction and pleasure, and we cordially 
recommend it to all who have any faith in our judg- 
ment. 

As a specimen of the author's feeling and style, we 
subjoin the following extract. He is speaking of the 
houses of the Greeks, which had within their inclosure 
“an altar of Apollo, or a bust of the god Hermes. ” 

I could almost wish that there were a memorial of the 
mythic Apollo before every home to-day: Apollo always 
youthful,—Apollo, the representative of music, eloquence, 
and poetry! What do we find in too many of our houses? 
Not a picture ; not “ a thing of beauty” of any description: 
often not a thought of it. Even where thrift and carefulness 
reign, there sometimes shines no joy; and the clay-bound 
spirit never reaches its right elevation ;—the occupants 
groan instead of living. But there is a Bible on the window- 
sill, you will say; we want not Apollo. True. We have 
deeper consolation, purer teaching, higher incitement, than 
the poor dark Greek; but rug Book scarcely requires white 
ceilings, drab walls, and bare, gloomy looks; constant care ; 
lamentations for ills which are not, and never may be; 
thoughts only for animal life; a shutting out of the light, 
and refusal to be joyous. If you do not know of such houses 
you are lucky in your friends. Let us try and induce them 
to put up Apollo in the court-yard. 

To turn from books to buildings, we see, in The 
Mustrated London News, for December 18 last, a wood- 
eut of Mr. Hardwick’s magnificent Great Western 
Hotel, erected near the Great Western Terminus. 
This is not mere magnificence, but hotel magnificence. 
It is, in fact, a public palace, as such a great hostelry 
should be. The noble, the commoner, the wealthy, 
the commercial, the squire, and the “small gentle- 
man” have here a temporary abiding place, which at 
once wears the expression of comprehensive grandeur, 
and particular comfort of all degrees, suited to those 
who have homes of splendour, or to others of 
descending grades of smaller degrees in the scale 
of gentility. The associative of a great country, 
in all its classes of comfort-loving society, ‘is 
here symbolised. Handsome and imposing as it is, 
this fine building has no architectural ostentation,— 
no great portico to dazzle the eve without, and darken 
the rooms within. Its general effect is derived from 
its bold masses, which project or rise in differing 
prominence, to give it variety of feature, without any 
disturbance of its cubical singleness. The fenestral 
and other decorations are obviously no more than in 
keeping with the style of the interior, and the manner 


board. The only doubt we have refers to the pseudo- 
pediment over the centre; but we presume the tym- 
panum is filled with figures of characteristic device,— 
possibly representing “mine host” welcoming weary 
travellers trailing in carpet-bags from out the lateral 
corners of the triangle. We only regret that, at 
one. we are wholly dependent on the woodcut. 

2 it as it may, the building is an honour to the 
country, and Mr. Hardwick largely participates in the 
renown which attaches to it. 

We know of an hotel, in a remote but important 
provincial town, where a magnificent pair of porticoes 
lead to an interior of the most ordinary and common- 
place description; where apparent size is given by 
attenuation; and in which, saving the ball-room, there 
1s not a room, either in size or decoration, beyond 
what may be expected in a commonly-respectable 
tavern. The building is justly termed an “ornament 
to the town;” but there the matter ends. It is an 
“ornament,” in the sense of a fragment-model of the 
portal of a Greek temple on a mantel-shelf. The 
chaste beauties of Ilissus are stuck up against a long 
extent of window-pierced wall, behind which are a 
series of dark passages and little rooms, by no means 
so up to their outward clothing as the Mock-Duke in 
the Honey Moon. But these things are at an end. 

In The Builder of the past year, vol. x. p. 723, we 
have another example of the reviving feeling for 
modern Italian; and this is the more remarkable, 
because the building referred to is a joint composition, 


including a rectory-house and a bell-tower. We 
allude to the improvements connected with St. 


Martin's, Orgar, designed by Mr. John Davies, who 
has given us, to say the least of it, a pleasing ex- 
ample of his taste. We agree with the eritic of The 
Builder in thinking that the dials of the clock would 
be better if placed higher than shown in the woodcut: 





in which its inmates are served, either as to bed or | him who proclaims the best invention. 


the block cornice would not have been improved if it 
had terminated with a semicircle, concentric with the 
round luffer-openings. By the way, this habit of 
panelling on large faces of mansonry, smacks too much 
of the carpenter and joiner. A small sinking in the 
face of stone-work may be well; but the “stiles” 
and “rails” of a door should scarcely be imitated in 
a large and lofty pile of masonry. 

Recurring to the Gothic mania, we find that Mr. 
W. Atkins has given full play to it in all its fantas- 
ticism (we had nearly written fanaticism), in his design 
for the Eglinton Lunatic Asylum, at Cork. See Builder, 
yol. x. p. 755. Turrets and spires shoot up from it, 
as from a little city of Catholic worshippers. It has 
all the gloomy quaintness of a nunnery. It is a heap 
of ups and downs, and ins and outs, of single and 
double gables, chimnies and buttresses,—a very re- 
public of “ Liberté et Egalité,’—each bit caring for 
itself alone, and acknowledging no perceptible sove- 
reign idea, save that of nothing dominant. The 
plan, indeed, shows its centre and wings ; and it may 
serve the purpose for which some 70,000/. are being 
expended ; but it is a melancholy example of Archi- 
tecture, if it deserve the name. We have before 
stated our ideas as to the cheerful character which 
should distinguish the Lunatic Asylum; and we can 
with difficulty comprehend how any treatment of the 
Gothic can make it so suitable to the stimulus of 
lively impression as the Anglo-Italian. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tuere are at this time two exhibitions open at the 
Society of Arts—one of recently-patented inventions, 
and the other of recent specimens of photography. 
Thus, the Society of Arts fosters and encourages the 
progress of science; and never was the usefulness of 
the institution better shown than by lending its aid 

to the present Exhibition of Photographs. 

It is well known that, in July last, Mr. Fox Talbot, 
the patentee of the art of photography upon paper, 
presented his invention to the country, in order, as he 
says in his letter to the Earl of Rosse, ‘ to invite the 
emulation and competition of our artists and ama- 
teurs,” and “that our country should continue to 
take the lead in this newly-discovered branch of the 
fine arts.” The thanks of all lovers of photography 
are therefore due to Mr. Talbot; and this exhibition 
may be considered the first fruits of his generosity. 
But, in thus resigning his patent rights, Mr. Fox 
Talbot seems only to have obeyed what may be almost 
termed a natural law among photographers, namely, 
to give every advantage to each other. There never 
was such a “band of brothers” as the followers of 
this art. Secrets, often of great mercantile value, 
are communicated from one to the other without re- 
serve. A new process is no sooner discovered than 
the columns of the press announce it to all. Does 
one man discover that this paper, or this solution, is 
better than those heretofore known, instantly he com- 
municates it to his neighbour. Does a photographer 
obtain a very successful picture, so soon as he can 
print it, he sends a copy to all the workers in the art 
whom he knows. There seems to be a noble rivalry 
among them; and the greatest honour is given to 
This freedom 
of intercourse—this unselfish desire for the progress 
of the art, is worthy of a society of English 
gentlemen, ; 

At the opening of the Exhibition, on the evening of 

the 22nd of December, a paper was read by Mr. 
Roger Fenton, “On the present Position and future 
Prospects of the Art of Photography,” in which he 
stated that when the art was first introduced, it was 
received with distrust and apprehension by a con- 
siderable part of the artistic world; “that the 
camera was looked upon as a kind of power-loom, 
which was to do away with hand-labour, or at least 
as a first step towards the making of pictures by 
machinery alone.” ‘ But,” Mr. Fenton continued, “it 
would be a most narrow view which would convert 
so faithful a servant as photography is to the artist 
into a dangerous rival. If such a prejudice ever 
existed, it is at present a matter of tradition; and 
artists are now, as they ought to be, the most enthu- 
siastic admirers, and, where they can afford the time, 
the most devoted practitioners, of the art. They know 
that the camera will present them with the most 
faithful transcript of nature, with detail and breadth 
in equal perfection, while it will leave to them the 
exercise of judgment, the play of fancy, and the power 
of invention.” 

This cannot too strongly be insisted upon. Pho- 
tography can be no rival to the painter. A few in- 
stances may occur in which the camera will be made 
to do the work of the artist; but the help that artists 
themselves will derive from the camera will far over- 
balance this; and we feel persuaded that it is from 
the artists themselves that we are to look for the 
finest productions of photography. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 mainly contributed to the recent rapid 
advancement of the art. Specimens were exhibited 
there which surprised and delighted everybody; and 


and it is also a question whether the long panel under | the number of persons practising the art at this com- 








mencement of the year 1853 is probably four times 
greater than on January 1 of the past year. Mr. 
Fenton says, that “the United States’ possess a 
greater number of professional photographers than 
any other people; and it seems generally conceded 
that the finest daguerreotype pictures sent to the 
Great Exhibition were produced by them. If the 
photographs sent by German exhibitors were of in- 
ferior character, the specimens recently sent over 
show that the lessons learnt in 1851 have not been 
thrown away upon them. In Russia many amateurs 
are devoting their whole time to the art, and pro- 
ducing not unsuccessful results in the midst of diffi- 
culties enough to discourage the most enthusiastie 
student.” 

But we must now turn to the Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs. We should inform our readers that there are 
no less than five various processes used by the dif- 
ferent operators in this art. That which is most exten- 
sively adopted is the paper process, or Mr. Talbot’s; 
next is Mr. Le Gray’s waxed-paper process; then 
the more recently discovered collodion ; and some few 
adopt albumenized glass; and fewer still albumenized 
paper. First in the Catalogue are a series of seventy- 
two photographs, contributed by the Royal Commis- 
sioners of the Great Exhibition. These consist of pic- 
tures of statues, vases, Indian embroidery, agricultural 
implements, and a variety of other objects. They were 
i aa by Mr. Ferrier, Mr. Owen, and Mr. 

3ingham, and may be considered tolerably successful 
examples of the art as it was in 1851. In the present 
exhibition they serve to show what advances have 
been made since that memorable year. Many of 
them do not seem to have been carefully printed ; and 
we noticed with surprise some much more successful 
examples (363 and 378), taken by Mr. Ferrier at the 
same time, and not included among the Royal Com- 
missioners’ series. Those by Mr. Hugh Owen are both 
superior and more carefully printed. His ge 
and Lord Falkland (59), his Embroidered Saddle- 
cloths, &c. (2, 8, 44, 47, 72), his Porcelain from Sévres 
(29),—perhaps the best of the series—and his Silver 
Centre-piece (15), are certainly beautiful and worthy 
of much admiration. Mr. Ferrier’s are chiefly siatues 
and groups; his Libussa (25), and Jno and Bacchus 
(46), are the most successful. 

Turning from these pictures from the Great Ex- 
hibition, let us welcome Mr. Archibald Cocke and 
his magnificent “bits of nature.” His Scotch Burn 
(81), Stream in a Wood (87), and Quiet Pool (89), 
must charm the hearts of the most stoical. Every 
one who has an eye for the picturesque will readily 
praise Mr. Cocke for the artistic way in which he has 
managed to take his pictures, and all photographers 
will acknowledge him to be one of the first men in 
their Academy. A Landscape, (77), by Mr. Galton ; 
a Harvest Scene (82), a Ferry near Bath (88), by 
Mr. Hugh Owen; and Southam Porch (91), by Mr. 
Roger Fenton, are all deserving praise. The City 
of Vienna, two views (98 and 99), by Mr. Paul 
Pretsch, are perhaps more wonderful than beautiful ; 
they were taken from the spire of the cathedral (shown 
in the ante-room), and for their great size stand un- 
rivalled. The lens with which these stupendous 
photographs were made was manufactured by Messrs. 
Ross, who are justly proud of its performances,— 
which they have contributed to the exhibition. On 
the next screen we are called upon to admire the 
productions of Mr. Sherlock, whose Gnarled Oak 
(105), Water Mill (115), and Pollard Willows (123) 
all give evidence of his being a true lover of nature 
and an excellent photographer. Professor Shaw (of 
Queen’s College, Birmingham) contributes four sub- 
jects, A Mill Stream (110), A Rustic Bridge (120), A 
Welsh Glen (125), and A Forest Scene (112), which 
may be pronounced as perfect as any examples in 
the room. There is in this gentleman’s pictures a 
decision in the foreground, with a gradual distance, 
which is nowhere surpassed. The Bridge and the 
Mill Stream are particularly excellent. They bear 
the closest scrutiny, and at the same time possess @ 
breadth of tone quite delightful after some of the 
painfully “sharp” dclineations which many photo- 
graphers seem to aim at. Not that we mean an 
dispraise to Mr. F. Martens, whose Louvre (117) 1s 
the finest specimen of its class in the collection: for 
a purely architectural subject Mr Martens’ process— 
albuminized glass—is particularly suitable; and the 
clearness of outline and distinctness of detail must 
astonish those who are unused to the wonders of the 
art. That such works as this must be of the greatest 
benefit to architects no one can venture to deny. Not 
the most rapid of draughtsmen could have drawn this 
Louvre subject in less time than a week, and then 
only by the most pains-taking processes. Mr. 
Martens, we will be bound to say—skilful practitioner 
as he is—did not take an hour in the accomplishment 
of his most successful labours. The Greek Slave (114) 
and The Venus and Cupid (121), by Mr. Goodeve, 
give evidence of much skill, and may safely be pro- 
nounced to be better photographs than any amongst 
the Royal Commissioners’. A Sleeping Dog (113) 
from life, by Mr. Dudgeon, and The Portrait ofa Lad 
(122), by Mr. Fry, are very pretty, and appeal 
strongly to our “domestic affections.” There is not 
a more charming portrait in the room than this lad’s ; 
and this leads us to think how excellent a process 
this (the collodion) must be for taking the portraits 
of young children who cannot submit to the con- 
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tinued fixedness of position that either the paper 
process or the daguerrotype demands. We must not 
pass unnoticed that wonderful series taken by M. Du 
Camp in Egypt and the Holy Land, some of which 
are exhibited here—(106, 109, 118, 119, 127.) The 
monuments of ages long past are here brought before 
us in all truthfulness; not that they give us the 
bright sun, or convey one impression of the arid 
deserts of the East; this must be left to the painter's 
art: but here we read the very inscription upon 
which learned men have bestowed so much pains— 
not a copy of it by a fallible hand—but as it were 
the image in a looking-glass. The climate of the 
East does not appear to be well suited to the photo- 
grapher; for, however wonderful and interesting 
may be M. Du Camp's productions, they lack that 
artistic beauty which is the chief merit of a good 
photograph. Turning now to the large screen facing 
the entrance, we meet with a view of the Kremlin, 
Moscow (135), taken by Mr. Fenton during his recent 
visit to Russia. It is very interesting, and may be | execute statues—the subjects to be severally derived 
said to be a successful picture; but the climate | from the events of British history or from the text of 
of that country must be very unfavourable to the art; | British poets. The figures, where they are males, are 
and we are told that Mr. Fenton found much difficulty to be each, including the plinth, seven feet in height,— 
in procuring water fit for the delicate operations of | where female, six feet and a half. The artists chosen 
photography. Southam House (138), by Mr. B. Jones, | are, Messrs. Baily, Lough, MacDowall, Marshall, Foley, 
junior, is a pleasing subject well handled. The | and Thrupp :—and the sum paid for each statue is 
Interiors of Redcliffe Church (140, 223), by Mr. Owen, | to be 7002. Two landscapes of the first class, by 
are capitally managed. The difficulty of taking | the late J. W. M. Turner, have been brought to their 
views where so little light penetrates, as in the | place of final destination, within the walls of the 
interior of a church, greatly enhances the value of | National Gallery. They are respectively entitled 7he 
these productions ; we notice, too, with much pleasure, | Building of Carthage, and Sun Rising in Mist, —~ 
that Mr. Owen properly uses an excellent lens, and | Mr. Owen Jonesand Mr. Digby Wyatt were at Munich 
that not a column of his /nterior stands otherwise | on the 17th, engaged in taking models of ancient and 
than perpendicular. Four more pictures by Mr. | modern specimens of art for the Crystal Palace. ——The | 
Goodeve (154, 155, 215, 216), must be spoken of with | Pope has refused to allow casts of the statues and other 
commendation. The numerous portraits by Mr. | objects of interest in the public buildings of Rome to 
Berger and Mr. Barker show the industry of these | be taken.——Mr. Topham, of the Old Water Colour 
gentlemen, and their knowledge of the art,—but we | Society, is about to start for Spain ia search of new 
must confess to a more pleasant appreciation of the | objects for his pencil——A very striking and correct 
| 


arm resting upon the lyre, the body leaning slightly | 


forward ; the head, surmounted by a wreath of bays, | 
is turned towards the right shoulder, as if in the act of 

listening : the whole action of the figure is that of great 
ease and elegance. The sculptor’s name seems to have 
taken various forms; thus we have Francavelius, 
Franchevilla, and Franca Villa; he was born at Cam- 
bray, about 1538, which place he left early in life to 
study in Italy, as already stated, and became the pupil 
of the celebrated John de Bologna. His productions 
are known and prized both in France and Italy.—— 
Sir Robert Peel has presented a portrait of John Knox | 
to the library of Geneva. It is copied from the por- 
trait of the reformer at Holyrood. A miniature of 
the Duke of Wellington, by Isabey, was knocked down 
at a sale at Versailles a short time ago, to the Marquis 
of Hertford, for the large sum of 424/.——A positive 
move has been made in the City to carry out the plan 
for filling the vacant niches in the Egyptian Hall in the 
Mansion House. Six sculptors have been selected to 























ortraits by Mr. Horne (101, 102), which we have | view of the lying in state of the Duke of Wellington 
ately passed. The Stable Door (162), by Mr. Fox | has just appeared on the lithographic sheet, the first of 
Talbot, is very excellent, and now we begin to meet | an intended series of seven drawings to illustrate the 
with the Gems of the Exhibition in their place of | events attendant on the Duke’s obsequies, publishing by 
honour “on the line,” in the centre of the room. First | Messrs. Maclure, Macdonald, and Macgregor. The 
we must notice Mr. Delamotte’s Boy inthe Arch, Croxton | journals of the late Mr. B. R. Haydon are now entrusted 
Abbey. We are not risking much in asserting that | to Mr. Tom Taylor; and there is achance of our seeing 
this is the best collodion-taken picture in the room. | the complete book before the season is over. A 
The clearness of detail, the breadth of light and | deputation from the New Society of Painters in 
shadow, the exquisite softness of tone, all contribute | Water Colours, consisting of the President, Vice- 
to render it pleasing to every eye, and to none | President, and Secretary (Mr. Warren, Mr. Haghe, 
more than to a photographer’s. Mr. J. Stewart's four | and Mr. Fahey), waited on Mr. Secretary Wal- 
pictures from the Pyrenees (177, 180, 191, and 194), | pole, with an address to the Queerf, expressing the 
contributed by Sir J. Herschel, are for some qualities | gratitude of the society for Her Majesty’s gracious 
inimitable. The process by which these views are | message to the honourable the House of Commons, in 
taken is printed in the catalogue, and we doubt not | reference to the fine arts, contained in Her Majesty’s 
but that many photographers will experiment upon | speech.Mr. Disraeli has obtained a vote of 
it. In no other pictures do we find the same amount | 150,0007. in aid of the University of Industry 
of aerial perspective as in Mr. Stewart's: the distance | as proposed by the Commissioners of the Exhibition. 
between the mountains seems as marked as it is in | He announced it as a principle of State policy that the 
nature, or as it would be by a clever painter; and | time had arrived when it was essential to connect 
we must say that the Bridge (180) is as successful a | science and art more intimately with production ; and 
work of art as any in this highly-interesting exhi- | this was the more especially necessary because improve- 
bition. In our next number we will proceed with | ments in locomotion had equalized the price of the raw 
our notice, commencing with the admirable examples | material, and converted the competition of industry into 
contributed by Mr. Benjamin Turner. one of intellect. ——Professor Kiss, of Berlin, whose 
Amazon inthe Exhibition was so much admired, is at pre- 
sent occupied with a group representing the Archangel 
Michael in conflict with the Dragon. An exhibition 
of the works of living artists is open at Madrid. 
The collection of pictures belonging to the Duchess of 
Orleans is about to share the fate of the rest of the 
Orleans property in France, and be disposed of by auc- | 
tion. Among the specimens of modern Art which this 
collection includes, are the well-known Francesca da 
Rimini of M. Ary Scheffer.—- The German artist, 
M. Hesse, has completed his series of frescoes in the 
arcades of the royal garden at Munich, representing 
the principal events in the insurrection of Greece. 
They are thirty-nine in number. Coloured lithographs 
are to be made of them for presentation to the different 
reigning families of Europe. 

















The Art Journal, for December, selects for its engrav- 
ings from the Vernon Gallery, West’s “ Installation,” 
Pickersgill’s “ Florimel and the Witch,” and Wilson’s 
“Ruins in Italy,” the latter beautifully executed. 
Velasquez is “the old master” selected for illustration 
and a brief biography, and we are presented with 
woodcuts of some of his finest works. Beginning with 
the new volume and the new year, the Editor promises 
three engravings from the Gallery instead of two as 
hitherto. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

TuE Art Journal states that a number of statues of 
great beauty have becn discovered in Windsor forest, 
where they must have been buried for very many years. 
With the exception of one, which is a Greek statue 
in Parian marble, they are all by the same artist— 
Pietro Francavelia, or Latinised, Petrus Francavelius. | oratorio of The Messiah on the evening of the 22nd 
Each work is inscribed with his name, and dated. | ult., when Madame Fiorentini made her second 
The subject of the great group, ‘‘ Venus defending a | appearance as a sacred singer, and created an even 
Nymph from a Faun,” is treated most masterly. It is | more marked sensation than she did at the first per- 
the last dated of his works, and notwithstanding the | formance of that oratorio at the commencement of 
consummate knowledge it displays in composition, | the month. She again delighted the visitors to 
drawing, and anatomy, yet there may be traced in it | Exeter Hall with her sweetly-pathetic voice and re- 
a slight leaning towards that affectation of grace which | poseful style, which are so eminently adapted to 
so disfigures and distinguishes the works of his imme- | serious music. This admirable cantatrice has proved 
diate followers, by whom the study of nature was | herself to be one of the greatest acquisitions to the 
abandoned. In one of the figures, the most mutilated, | Society. The Harmonic Union have also commenced 
iy that of Samson forcing the hands bound be- | their performances at Exeter Hall, under the direction 
ind with cords, the violent effort to free himself gives | of M. Benedict, and given in a remarkable manner 
great scope for muscular action and anatomical display, | Horsley’s new oratorio of Joseph. At this time of 
of which we have in this work an exceedingly fine | the year there are generally but few musical enter- | 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society repeated Handel's 














example. One of the statues, judging from a quaint | tainments in London; yet a stray soirée musicale 
but not unusual device of a child blowing with flowers, | gives indication of the coming of the concert season. 
indicated as mixing with the breath, the figure young | On the 15th ultimo, Madlle. E. St. Mare gave a soirée 
in form, and partly in repose, is, it may be presumed, | musicale at the Beethoven Rooms, when she executed 
intended to represent Aolus. The most perfect is the | with great spirit and facility a couple of solos on the 
Apollo, a statue full of youthful beauty ; he is repre- | piano, and played with excellent effect a duet for the 
sented kneeling with one knee upon a rock, the right | piano and violin with Mr. Viotti Collins. The series 








of concerts that Miss Ransford is giving at her resi- 
dence in Welbeck-street have hitherto been exceed- 
ingly elegant and agreeable, and essentially English 
in character; glees, songs, and ballads—some per- 
fect gems of simplicity and tenderness—comprising 
the principal portion of the selections. These 
concerts, which have been more vocal than instru- 
mental, have afforded specimens of pure and delicate 
concerted singing. Miss Ransford, who took a part 
in it, besides singing airs by herself with great anima- 
tion and effect, succeeded in displaying the fine quali- 
ties of her voice and her wonted brilliant execution. 
Miss Dolby’s réunions have been equally successful 
and equally good, and as fashionably attended as in 
previous seasons. Novelty and excellence have been 
consulted in her attractive programmes. The third 
and last of the series took place on the evening of the 
21st ult., in the presence of a brilliant company. The 
vocal music was well sung by four members of the 
Glee and Madrigal Union, and by Miss Ursula Bar- 
clay, Miss Cicely Nott, and Miss Dolby. Great 
applause was also bestowed on the instrumental per- 
formances—among which we should not pass over in 
silence Mendelssohn’s quartett in E minor, from the 
beauty with which it was played by Sainton, Watson, 
Dando, and Lucas; nor Mozart’s variations in G 
minor, which were given in a finished style by Messrs. 
Lindsay, Sloper, and Osborne. j 

The concerts in the provinces during the past fort- 
night have been more numerous, and certainly more 
select, than usual. At Brighton no less than half-a- 
dozen good concerts were given towards the middle 
of last month: Madame de Lozano’s, the programme 
of which wanted variety, though this was amply 
compensated for by the benéficiare’s style of voice and 
charming singing of Spanish songs; Signor Arigotti’s, 
at the Pavilion, the performers being many of them 
local, and Miss Alleyne, who was new to the Brigh- 
ton people, showing them the ease with which she 
could overcome the difficulties of intricate cadenzas 
in a German echo-song; the Brighton Royal Literary 
and Scientific Institution’s, to which a national air 
was given by the introduction of a national class of 
composition, glees and madrigals ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bond's, the selection of which was- highly classical ; 
and the Musical Union’s and Mr. Sala’s, both of 
which took place on the same day (the 1th ult.), in 
the music-room at the Pavilion, and the music of 
both of which was light, elegant, and pleasing. To 
givea more detailed account of each of these concerts 
would be, to say the least, tedious, from the similarity 
that of necessity characterises entertainments of this 
description. Everybody had reason to be satisfied with 
the patronage’ and support received. At Bradford 
there is a series of dress subscription concerts, one of 
which has been already given, at which several cele- 
brated musical professors assisted, and which was 
attended by a very elegant and appreciating 
audience. The Winter Philharmonic Concerts at 
Shrewsbury have commenced with Signora Favanti 
charming the audience as the nightingale of song, and 
Mr. Richardson equally delighting them by his un- 
paralelled instrumentation on the flute. Manchester 
has lately been féting Dr. Bexfield, the composer of 
the oratorio of Jsrael Restored, and still continues 
to appreciate the vocal talents of Miss Louisa Vin- 
ning, formerly known as the “Infant Sappho;” though 
the greatest interest is taken in the chamber concerts 
of Mr. Charles Halle, who is so fully imbued with 
the feeling of the classical. There have also been 
highly creditable performances at concerts and other 
musical entertainments at Rochester, Maidstone, 
Croydon, Hanley, and Windsor—at which latter town 
the twin sisters Brougham have gained laurels for 
their quiet and pretty singing, and Miss Rose 
Braham has taken the hearts of many captive by her 
arch and buoyant vocalisation. The second Dress 
Concert of the Musical Union at Leeds came off on 
Monday the 20th ult., when Mr. Willy sustained his 
reputation as a violinist of great ability, and Mr. 
Sparks, as the conductor, showed that he was fully 
fitted for his arduous duties. The principal vocalists, 
Miss Birch and Mr. Sims Reeves, were in good voice 
and sang admirably. A grand Musical Banquet was 
given at Rochester on Wednesday the 22nd ult., by 
Mr. C. Goodban. At this spirited entertainment 
Miss Dolby and Mr. Lockey were present, also Mr. 
Goffrie, the violinist, and Mr. H. W. Goodban, the 
violincello player. The whole r¢pertoire was classical 
chamber music ; and one of the great masterpieces of 
Mendelssohn, his grand trio in D minor, was played 
in a manner which showed that the artists entered 
into the spirit of the composition with all their 
energies. The Distins are making a tour through 
Hampshire, and really gratifying, by the perfection 
of harmony with which they perform, all those who 
are attracted to their concerts. 















NEW MUSIC. 

WE have listened with great pleasure, and danced with 
great spirit, to the strains of three waltzes composed by 
Mr. Lima La’Mert, under the title of Les Trois Anges. 
They have the further attraction of coloured illustra- 
tions of unusual merit. Much may be anticipated from 
the more matured works of a composer whose youthful 
productions are so good. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Signor GARDIGIANI, the eminent Italian composer, 
has just published a very beautiful Album, of Italian 
Vocal Music, entituled La Rosa d’ Inghilterra, and 
dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
The elegant appearance of the volume is quite in 
keeping with its very pleasing contents. We are 
delighted to announce that that talented young artiste 
Miss E. Jacobs gave her annual Concert, at Sussex 
Hall, to anumerousand applauding audience. She was 
assisted by Miss Lowe, Herr Jonghmans, Mr. E. 
Hime, and other artists of celebrity ; and the pianoforte 
was presided over by Mdlle. St. Mare. We need 
scarcely add that with such attractions as these, added 
to those of the fair bénéficiare herself, the concert was 
highly successful, and has added another to the steps 
which Miss Jacobs has already taken to raise herself 
to eminence and popularity in her profession. — 
An English tragic company, headed by Mr. Aldridge 





the black actor, is performing in different towns of | 





Germany with moderate success. A new opera, 
by Conradin Kreutzer, has been acted with great 
success at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Its title is 
* Aurelie.” ———A German opera has been established 
at Amsterdam, and bids fair to become popular. 
Mr. Charles Horsley’s Oratorio ‘ Joseph,’’ we believe, 
will be one of the earliest works brought forward by 
the new Choral Society, about to assemble in Exeter 
Hall, under the conductorship of M. Benedict. 
Auber is to be made a senator, and to be succeeded in 
the important post of Director of the Conservatoire by 
Halévy or Adam. Meyerbeer, the composer, is en- 
aged on an opera, the subject of which is taken from 

essing’s “ Emilie Galotti.”’ The Musical Institute 
of London has resumed its meetings for the season of 
1852-3,——-A letter from Leipzig informs us of a dra- 
matic novelty by Dr. Freitag, entitled the ‘‘ Journalists.” 
——A real princess forms part of the opera com- 
pany at the principal theatre at Rome. Yielding 
o a strong vocation, the Princess Maria Piccolomini 
has definitively embraced the operatic profession. —— 
We are informed that it is Mr. Gye’s intention to open 
next year’s season at the Royal Italian Opera with 
Spohr’s ‘‘ Jessonda.” In this opera, it is said, Signor 
Gardoni will appear.—The five-act opera of Berlioz, 
** Benvenuto Cellini,” was performed a few days ago in 
the Grand Ducal Theatre at Weimar with immense 
success. It was got up and conducted by Fr. Liszt, 
the famous pianist, who is chief of the music to the 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar.—-Mr. Henry Betty 
has been performing Shaksperian characters at Wool- 
wich. Last week he appeared as Falconbridge in “‘ King 
John,’’ and we are informed by the editor of the Wool- 
wich paper that ‘his gay, graceful, and chivalric de- 
meanour in every transition of this varied part excited 
the most rapturous applause. 
before the gates of Angiers, clad in a sumptuous suit of 
silver mail, completely realized the idea of a son of 














England's lion-hearted king. Throughout the character | 


he approved himself a perfect master of his author’s 
intention, and in so far as faithful rendering of it went, 
he might be regarded as a complete expositor of Shaks- 
peare.’’ We would ask, in allseriousness, why dramatic 
talent of so high an order has been so long confined to 
the provinces >——‘‘ Guilhery le Trompette,’’ an opera 
by Maestro Sarmiento, has been produced at the 
Théatre Lyrique, and is described as being full of 
modern Italian reminiscences. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Prince ALBERT has named Walmer Castle as the prize 
subject of an English poem to the under-graduates of 
Cambridge for next year: the poem to be not more 


than 200 lines in length.——The speeches in Par. | 


liament of the late Duke of Wellington are about to be 
collected and published uniformly with the far-famed 
Wellington Despatches. The collection was commenced 
by the late Colonel Gurwood, continued by the Colonel's 
widow, and actually corrected in many places by the 
Duke himself.——The French translation of Mr. 
Macaulay’s History of England has been published 
at Paris, and has been eagerly read. The Orientalist, 
Professor Petermann, of Berlin, is engaged at Damascus 





in copying a Syriac New Testament of the sixth cen- | 
tury, which there is reason to believe was itself trans- | 
lated verbally from one of the earliest and most au- | 





thentic Greek manuscripts. The copyright of the 
complete works of Victor Hugo, together with the 
stock and engravings on hand, have been sold in Paris 


for 82,000 francs (3280/.) by the company which pur- | 
c The new proprietors | 
intend to publish the works in parts, at four sous each. | 


chased them several years ago. 


——Alexander Dumas has commenced publishing in the 
Feuilleton form, in one of the Paris daily newspapers, 
a new work, called ‘* Isaac Laquedern.”’ 
introduction he tells the public that it is to occupy 
eighteen volumes, and that it is to be theresult of twenty 


years’ reading and reflection, and of innumerable | 


journeyings—in fact, the grand work of his life— 
that on which he will base his claim to fame.—— 
A new volume by Comte has appeared. 
Catechisme Positiviste, ou sommaire Exposition 
de la Religion Universelle, and contains, in the 
form of dialogues between a priest and a woman, a 
a exposition of his religious views. —-My 
Novel, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart., which has 


His martial appearance | 


In a sort of | 


It is called | 


| completed, and will be published shortly, revised and 
| entire, in 3 vols. One of the latest seizures under 
the Prussian press law, is a translation of Thomas 
| Paine’s Rights of Man, found on the premises of a 
| Berlin bookseller.——German papers announce that 
| Herr Humboldt has completed a fourth volume of 
| his *Cosmos;’’ and the manuscript being in the 
| printer’s hands, it is expected that it will shortly make 
its appearance. ——The series of letters written by 
Burns to George Thomson changed hands lately, at 





L. | the sale of Mr. C. B. Tait’s library, in Edinburgh. 


| They were knocked down, after a keen competition, for 
| two hundred and sixty guineas. The Criminal Court 
| at Munich has ordered the confiscation and suppression 
| of Eugéne Sue’s romance, Les Mystéres du Peuple, 
which appeared in 1849, and the German translation 
| published in 1850, Hitherto both have circulated freely. 
| ——M. de Lamartine has commenced a “ History of 
| the Constituent Assembly.” It is to be published 
| in feuilletons in one of the daily newspapers. 
| _ Mr. George Cornewall Lewis, author of works on po- 
| litical economy, long the Whig financial secretary at 
| the Treasury, and a member of the last Parliament, 
| is to replace Mr. Empson in the editorship of the Edin- 
| burgh Review, A meeting has been held in Kil- 
| kenny for the purpose of getting up a monument to the 
| memory of John Banim, the well-known Irish novelist. 
The prohibition on the publication of Eugene Sue’s 
| works in France has been withdrawn, and the ‘‘ Siécle” 
has commenced a new work by him, called “ Gilbert 
| et Gilberte.” The author is still in exile. 
| The home estate of Cooper, the renowned novelist, 
| including his house and grounds, has been sold toa 
| New York dealer in hops! ——The Dublin correspon- 
| dence of the Daily News announces that the Royal 
| Irish Academy has elected Mr. Prescott and Mr. 
| Macaulay on to its list of honorary members. At the 
} 
| 
| 

















annual meeting of the Royal Society, the Copley medal 
was awarded to Baron Humboldt, for his eminent ser- 
vices in terrestrial physics. ——M. Thiers is in London. 
One object of his visit is to obtain from Lord Mahon, 
for his ‘‘ History of the Empire,’’ communication of 
the papers of the Duke of Wellington relative to the 
campaigns in Spain and Portugal. His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, in addition to permitting his 
name to appear as patron of the Marylebone Free 
Library, has transmitted to the chairman fifty pounds 
towards the establishment of that institution. ——Mr. 
Thackeray made an auspicious opening of his lectures, 
says the New York Times. The large church selected 
for their delivery was densely crowded by as intelligent 
an audience as could be well selected from the half- 
million inhabitants of our metropolis. Larger audiences 
have been assembled here (though not in that house)— 
| more attentive and delighted audiences never sat for an 
hour under an evening lecture. The lecture was upon 
Swift.——Prince Hermann von Piickler Muskau, whose 
book on England, published some years past, afforded 
singular proofs of his appreciation of the large hospi- 





| 

| 

| letter to the Augsburg Gazette, peremptorily contra- 
| dicting the report of his having embraced the Roman 
| Catholie faith. 

| The Corporation of London have acceded to a request 
| made by the Crystal Palace Company for the materials 
| of the Crypt taken up for the new line of street :— 
| which, therefore, will, we suppose, figure amongst the 
| coming wonders of Sydenham. —— The Official 
| German Newspaper Catalogue for 1853 contains the 
titles of 892 newspapers and periodicals of an unpoli- 
tical character, while the political papers advertised for 
the year number 1378, 646 paners and periodicals 
have become extinct since 1850, The law on 
the press has passed the Belgian Chamber, after 
| considerable resistance. An amendment was accepted, 
that no prosecution for offences committed by the press 
against a foreign government should take place, unless 
the government so attacked should demand it. 
Application is intended to be made to Parliament 
during the present session for an act “ to alter, vary, 
and extend the trusts, powers, and administration, to 
enlarge the charitable uses, extend the objects, and regu- 











and property’? belonging to Dulwich College. - 
At a meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, Mr. Moore, 
curator of the 
results obtained from the registry of the rain-gauge in 
that garden during the last six weeks. The quantity 
| which fell during twenty-six days was six and a half 


inches, being one-fourth of the amount which falls | 


annually in that district. The greatest quantity which 
fell in a single day was on the 11th November, when 
the amount was almost an inch and a half; on the 12th 
November it rained nearly a quarter of an inch, on the 
13th more than half an inch, and on the 14th nearly 
three-quarters of an inch.-——-The new imperial owner 
of Napoleon IIT. is said to be not only a masterwork of 
the jeweller’s art, but one which will surpass every 
| royal ornament in its richness in pearls and precious 
stones. The jeweller, Lemonnier, has been sent to 
Russia to purchase various costly stones; and the 
Princess Matilda, who has a collection of rare black 
pearls, has placed them all at the disposal of the artist 
| intrusted with the ornamentation of the crown, which 
| is to be completed by the end of the year.——Among 
| the literary novelties of the seasonin Denmark, are a 

Danish translation of Dr. King’s Anschar ; a brilliant 

new poem by Paludan Miiller, The Air-satlor and the 


tality he met with in this country, has addressed a | 


late the application of the rents and profits of the estates | 


3otanic Garden at Glasnevin, stated the | 


feeling; Dante, a tragical drama, by Chr. K. F. Mol- 
| bech; Nature and Human Life, an admirable popular 
historico-statistical and descriptive sketch of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Great Britain, by A. C. Meinert; 
Earl Bothwell in Norway, a romance-cyclos, in five 
cantos, on the adventures of Earl Bothwell in Norway, 
after his flight from Scotland in 1567; a new volume 
of poems by Christian Winther; new tales by An- 
dersen; and, in short, a variety of works above the 
common average. Religious literature has its full share 
in this activity. Among other things, the first number 
of a new weekly religious newspaper has appeared, 
under the title Weekly Paper for the Evangelical 
Church in Denmark. It is edited by Cand. Theol. 
J. M. L. Hiort, with the assistance of Professor J. F. 
Hagen, and the two priests, P. E. Lind and C. Rothe. 
The press of Norway and Sweden is also not idle. In 
the former country attempts are being made to restore 
the Norwegian language, as spoken by the bulk of the 
people, in a form only slightly differing from the Old- 
Norse, to its rightful place as the book-language of the 


| kingdom, in distinction to the Danish book-dialect 


among the educated classes a couple of centuries ago. 


DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Drury Lanr.—Uncele Tom's Cabin: a Melodrama 
in three acts, by Mr. Fitzball. Harlequin Hudibras ; 
or Old Dame Durden and the Droll Days of the Merry 
Monarch: a Pantomime, by Mr. E. L. Blanchard. 

Haymarket.—Leo the Terrible; a Burlesque, by 
Messrs. F. Talfourd and Stirling Coyne. 

Lyceum.—The Good Woman in the Wood; an Ex- 
travaganza, by Mr. Planche. 

Princess’s.—Harlequin Cherry and Fair Star ; or, 
the Green Bird, The Dancing Waters, and The Singing 
Tree; a Pantomime, by Mr. Ellis. 

Our readers must not suppose, from the array of new 
pieces with which we head our dramatic review, that 
we intend to inflict upon them a long report, detailing 
seriatim the plots and tricks, tableaux and denoue- 
ments of all these pantomimes and burlesques after 
the manner of the morning journals. Such of our 
readers as may be in town will, by this time, knowall 
about these entertainments, whether from personal 
inspection or the columns of our contemporaries, and 
our country friends will care very little indeed about 
the construction of the pantomimes. Moreover it 
appears to us that dilation upon this description of 
entertainment is at all times, and everywhere, 
misplaced. The most minute description fails to give 
anything like an adequate idea of that which appeals 
to no other critic than the eye; and as for applying 
criticism to a pantomime, obviously nothing could be 
more absurd and inappropriate. We therefore dismiss 
Harlequins “ Hudibras,” “Merrie Monarch” and 
“Lord Mayor of London,” with a congratulation 
that they have each and all been exactly as successful 
as they have respectively deserved to be; that they 
have made children roar, old people smile, and young 
men and maidens laugh a long and jubilant applause ; 
that if they have inculcated no good moral they have 
at least done no harm; and that they are all as good, 
sound, sensible pieces of stuff-and-nonsense as a 
humourous man is likely to meet with between this 
and next Boxing-night. From the mass, however, 
| we must distinguish “ Harlequin Cherry and Fair 
Star; ” for Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, with that taste 
which is the characteristic of their management, have 
attempted to lay before their audience an entertain- 
ment far superior to the common run of pantomimic 
composition. The supernatural part of the piece is 
excellently adapted from the Countess D’Anois’ story, 
with which, however, very great liberties have been 
taken ; and it bears rather the character of an extra- 
vaganza than of the opening of a pantomime. The 
scenery, dresses, ‘and appointments are superb; and, 
in spite of the somewhat monotous character of the 
music, we must give this the palm of being by far the 
best pantomime that has appeared. In dismissing the 
pantomimes, we must not omit to mention that there 
is a green-room whisper about the Lord Chamberlain’s 
| scissors being very busy with all allusions to the 
French Autocrat. If this be true, all that we can say 
is, Faugh! What! when we have our own nuisances 
| bandied about from clown to pantaloon, shall we 
spare the feelings of this pasteboard emperor? Is it 
| delicacy or fear that counsels this? If it be the former, 
it is utterly misplaced in such a cause. If it be the 
| latter, the sooner his lordship takes the Boulogne 
| packet and petitions for a desk at the office of the 
| Censorship in Paris, the better for all parties con- 
| cerned, 
Mr. E. T. Smith, the spirited lessee of the Maryle- 
bone, and now of Drury-lane Theatre, certainly 
| deserves the credit due to every brave man; for a 
more perilous undertaking than the management of 
Drury-lane Theatre, after the miserable failures which 
| have succeeded each other during many years past, 
could scarcely be conceived. He seems, however, 
determined to succeed, and has certainly adopted the 
right way to attain his object, for he has spared no 
expense in getting together the most available com- 
pany that could be obtained at this season of thea- 
trical exigency. It is due to Mr. Smith to state that, 
in spite of the similarity of name, he is not to be 
confounded either as to person or principles with Mr. 











appeared at intervals in Blackwood’s Magazine, isjust | Atheist, full of satirical touches and deep religious | Sheridan Smith, whose late miserable failure was the 
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last disgrace to which “the national theatre” has | 
been subj ected. Whether his speculation succeed or | 
fail, we feel confident that Mr. Smith will act as an | 
honourable and upright manager towards every indi- 
vidual whom he has enlisted in his services; and of 
this his past career as manager of the Marylebone 
gives unimpeac hable security. Of Mr. Fitzball’s | 
version of ‘ Une le Tom’s Cabin” very little can be | 
said in praise; it is dull, tame, and destitute of all 
those melodramatic qualities which are necessary to 
make a story of that sort agreeable to a London 
audience—at least at this end of the town. Mr. Smith 
must not suffer his experience of the Marylebone to 
guide him in his selection of authors and entertain- | 
ments for Drury-lane, and the sooner he e xiles both | 
Mr. Fitzball and his piece to the purlieus of Pad- | 
dington, the greater the probability of a successful 
season. It is, “however, just to say of Mr. Selby, that | 
he made the part of Legree as good as the language | 
would admit of; and if Miss Newcombe’s conception 
of Topsy cannot be called a creation, it is nevertheless | 
| 


” 


a careful and creditable performance, considering that 
she has to contend against the disadvantage of fol- 
lowing so great an artist as Mrs. Keeley. The galaxy | 
of pantomimic talent which adorned the pantomime 
appeared, however, to compensate fully the not very 
fastidious audience of Boxing-night for the short- 
comings of “ Uncle Tom.” — Suc +h artists as Tom 
Matthews, for Clown, Louise Blanche, for Columbine, 
Devani, the celebrated contortionist, for Sprite, and 
the brothers Siegrist, whose triumphs at Astley’s have 
already rendered them celebrated for unparalleled 
strength, daring, and activ ity, are not often brought 
together to support a pantomime. ‘The scenery is well 
painted and the tricks are cleverly managed. All 
credit is due to Mr. E. Stirling, the stage-manager, 
and Madame Louise, the ballet- mistress, for the 
manner in which they have performed their respective 
functions; and upon the whole we may say that, if 
Mr. Smith’s season be not a very profitable one, it will 
not be for the want of strenuous painstaking endeayours 
on his behalf. 

As there are certain features in Messrs. Coyne and 
Talfourd’s collaboration, ‘Leo the Terrible,” which 
distinguish it from the mass of Christmas pieces, we 
shall defer our notice of this piece until our next 
number, when our space will probably permit us to 
take more than a passing glance at its moral and 
construction. Suffice it to observe that its success is 
unquestionable, and that the wit, humour, and clever- 
ness with which the dialogue is composed and the 
situations conceived, reflect the greatest credit upon 
the collaborators. 

To say that Beverley has painted another extrava- 
ganza for Planche’s fbretto is simply to recognise a 
truth which all London theatre-goers have been 
acquainted with for many years past ; but on Boxing- 
night that really sound and honest critic, the public, 
not only recognised but vociferously proclaimed it by 
calling the scene-painter before the curtain to receive 
the thanks and plaudits due to his genius and art, 
leaving the playwright almost uncared for, and totally 
unnoticed. We suppose that in the history of the 
British stage no parallel can be found for this extra- 
ordinary event, and we earnestly invite the attention 
of our dramatists to it as to a warning lesson ; for it 
indicates the presence of a discriminating knowledge, 
an a power of penetrating into the causes of effects, 
in that public which is commonly thought to be des- 
titute of any such critical acumen; and it assures 
them that whether it be the dramatist or the scene- 
painter, the machinist or the costumier, the audience 
will ery, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat!” For his Christ- 
mas revel Mr. Planche has not gone this time to the | 
magazin of the Countess D’Anois,—her compatriot 
and neighbour, Mdlle. de la Force, was destined this 
time to receive his fayours,—the result is the extrava- 
ganza entitled ‘The Good Woman in the Wood.” 
The story is simple, almost to a fault: the pro- 
tractive talent of Mr. Planche has evidently been 
taxed to the utmost to spin its slender fibre into two 
long acts; and were it not for the beautiful scenery of 
Mr. Bey erley, and the acting of Madame Vestris and 
Miss St. George, we doubt much whether the audience 
would have supported with quite so much good 
humour as they unquestionably manifested two such 
long acts as those into which Mdlle. de la Force's | 
story is spun. Many of the parodies are considerably | 
above the average of merit, and we may cite as sub- | 
jects for especial praise the duo “ My Mother!” be- | 
tween Madame Vestris and Miss St. George, and the | 
quartet “Why did Misfortune tell me?” (a parody | 
on “ Why did my Master sell me ?”), admirably given | 
by Miss St. George, Miss Eglinton, Miss Mitchell, | 
and Miss Robertson. The two last-named young | 
ladies made their début at this theatre, and seem | 
likely to prove very creditable additions to the | 
strength of the company. The scenery, dresses, and 
appointments of the piece are superb; and the closing 

tableau, always the culminating point upon which 
Beverley’ s genius is brought to a focus, surpasses 
anything we have ever seen attempted, even i the 
Lyceum stage. As we have before indicated, Mr. 
Bev erley was called for at the conclusion of the piece, 
and, led by Madame Vestris, came forward and bowed 
modestly to the audience from the footlights. 

Mr. Burvorn’s Panorama.—Mr. Burford, ever | 
active and skilful and accurate, has just opened in one | 




















the Bernese Alps. It represents the view from the | 
Faulhorn, a point in the Bernese Alps almost as well 
known to the Swiss wanderer as the familiar Righi. 
From the top of this noble hill, which towers 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea, almost every peak in 
the Bernese Oberland may be seen 
the Hatteshorn, the Schreckhorn, the splendid pile of 
the Fensteraarhorn, _ virgin Jungfrau, with the 
Stockhorn and the Niesen Alps, while below, in the 
deeply-cleft valleys, sleep numerous lakes. The 
whole scene around is, of course, one chaos of moun- 
tains, precipices, glaciers, rifts, chasms, and peaks of 
eternal snow, softened down here and there by the 
rising of the thin mists from the valleys, and the 
distant glimpse of the comparatively open plain. The 


| great merit of the work is the consummate skill and 


beauty of its execution. The bright green of Alpine 


| summer vegetation is made to contrast admirably 


with the grey and dun hues of the eternal rocks, 
relieved again by the long-extending drifts of snow, 
while the various plateaus, watercourses, and irregu- 
larities in the mountain slopes are given with curious 
nicety. Great pains have been taken to invest the 
mountains with their due relative heights, and 
altogether the picture is well worthy of a visit. 
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Smith's (Dr.) Lewchew and the Lewchewans, fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. cl. 
Snow’s (J.) Lyra Memorialis, 18mo, 1s. swd. 
Somerville’s (A.) Whistler at the Plough, 8vo. 12s. cL 
Songs and Ballads of Shakspeare, illustrated, folio, 2/. 2s. cl. gilt. 
Spiers's Study of the English Prose Writers, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cL 
Spiers’s Treatise on English Versification, 1Smo. 2s. cl. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour, illust. by Leech, 8vo. l4s. cl. 
Stable Practice, by Cecil, fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 
Stamboul and t a of Gems, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. cl. 
Sterne's (G. s ) Every-Day Book, Third Series, square, 1s. 6d. bea 
Stirling (P. J.) Australian and Californian Gold Discoveries, 
Stowe’s (Mrs. 1. B.) Mayflower, with illustrations, Smo. 2s. a ‘gilt. 
Stupid Boy, an instructive story, 4to. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Tabernacle (The), Its Literal Uses, &c., 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Taylor's (Rev. C. B.) Truth ; or Persis é lareton, fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. cL. 
Teacher's Offering, 1852, 18mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Tendring Cottage, by the Author of “ Sin and Sorrow,” 31s. 6d. bds. 
Thoughts on Man in his relation to God, &c. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 
Traveller's Library, “ Jeffrey's Essays on Swift and Richardson,” 
True Tales for Spare Hours, l6mo. 1s. 6d. cL 
Twining's (H.) Elements of Picturesque Scenery, 
Two Vocations, a Tale, fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 
Tyas's (Rev. R.) Parochial Sermons, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cL. 
med (The) Daughter, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ¢! 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, by Stowe, illustrated by Cruikshank, cr. 8vo. 3s, ch 
Unele Tom's Cabin, by Stowe, illust. 8vo. 15s. cl. gilt. 
Unele Tom's Cabin, by Stowe, iilustrated by Anelay, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Unseen Hand, by the Rev . Ram, fep. 8vo. 48. 6d. cL 
Von Mohl On Anatomy, of the Vegetable Cell, trans, 7s, 6d. cl. 
Von Schmid’s Hundred 8) Tales, trans. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 





























2s, cl. 
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sup. roy. 8vo. 15s. 




















Water Lily on the Danube, post 8vo. 6s. cL 
Watkins's Commercial Directory, 1853, small edit. roy al 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
rley Novels, Library Edition, “Ivanhoe,” 8vo. 9s. cl. 

averley Novels, Library Edition, Vol. VIII. 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Webster's (D.) Private Life, by Lanman, post Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Webster's (W. B.) Lreland as a Field for Investment, &c. 2s, 6d. cl. 
Weekly Visitor, Vol. IV., Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
What to Observe at Bed-side in Medical Cases, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cL 
Who's Who in 1853? l6mo. 2s. 6¢. el. 
Wide, Wide World, by Wetherell, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cL 
Williams's (Rev. A.) Christian Examples, 12mo., 5s. cl. 
Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Illustrated Natural History, post Svo. 8s. 6d. cL. 
Words of our Lord, 18mo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Wordsworth’s (Dr.) Lectures on Doctrine of Millennium, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Yr saya Unyg; or, The Lonely Island, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 





















ERRAI ATUM.—The royal medal for the best paper on Physical Science, 
between June 1848 and June 1851, was awarded to James P. Joule, 
and notJones, as lately stated in our “ Gossip of the Literary Circles.” 
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OPE’S T TEA WAREHOUSE, : 26, Pavement, 


Finsbury. The Teas recommended for their exes ~~ quality, are— 
d. 


The strong Pekoe- flavoured Congon, oot 3 8 per Ib. 
The best Congou pseu full Pekoe- flavour 


and strong ... 9 «+ - »40 yw 
The rich Souehong ... ove seo ove muy eh 
The fine young Hysor ee oa 


The best Gunpow ‘der, eu ae licate “flavour ct @ Bua 
Delivered free in London and the suburbs. Teas packed in Three, 
Six, and Twelve pound canisters for the country. Orders for 2l. worth 
of Tea and Coffee forwarded, carriage free, to all parts of England. 


EAS and COFFEES WILL BE DEARER. 

Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 

at 3s. 4d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per Ib., we still say, to all who study 
economy, that THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 

particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 


prices :— 
3s. 8d. per Ib. 











The best Congou Tea 
The best Imperial Souchong Tea 
The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea 
The best Old Mocha Coffee .... 
The best West Indian Coffee 
The best Plantation Ceylon .... 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent Carr 
England by 
PuILuirs and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, City. 
*,* A General Price Current sent free by post, on application. 


DULTERATIONS.—The only MUSTARD 

which obtained the “ Honour le Mention” of the toyal Commis- 
sioners at the Exhibition of 1851, was ‘DE WAR'S BROWN MUSTARD. 
Of forty-two samples tested by the Sanitary Commission, all were adul- 
terated, but DEWAR’S BROWN MUSTARD, The Lancet reports to be 
“perfectly genuine ;” (see Lancet, June 14, 1851.) In Jars, 1s. each: 
extra size, 2s. 

London: Lazenby and Son, Edward-street, Portman-square; the 
Cooperative Agency, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; Harker, Upper 
Thames-street; Graham, 37, Ludgate-hill; Burgess, King William- 
street, City ; Grignon, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall; Lazenby, Lamb's Con- 
duit-street ; Wood, 132, New Bond-street; Neighbour, High Holborn; 
and of the principal Grocers, &c., in the United Kingdom. 

*,* The article which originally obtained such celebrity as DURHAM 
Mu STARD, made from BROWN Seed, when GENUINE, is of a greenish 
colour ; that usually sold as such in London is made principally from 
the common Yellow Seed, its colour yellow, and, EVEN WHEN FREE FROM 
ADULTERATION, devoid of that delicious favour and pungency peculiar 
to Brown Seed, 


ge Free ro any "part of 











Manufactory, New castle-on- Tyne. 


EDDING. —Economy, Durability, & Comfort. 

—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MATTRESSES make 
the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of every description of 
bedding sent free. Bedstead: Arabian, four-post, French, and other 
styles, in birch, mahoguny, &c.; patent iron and brass bedsteads on the 
most improved principles, Cribs, cots, &c,; bedroom furniture of every 
description. 
J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, and Bedroom Furniture Manu- 

facturer, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


~ . ‘ r .~r 
O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN 
FURNISHING.—SEWELL and Co. have the honour of sub- 
mitting some very splendid new materials for DRAWING and DINING 
ROOM CURTAINS, Carpets, &c., adapted both for town and country. 
The No. 1, 2, and3 quality of Brussels and Velvet Pile Carpets are not 
i in cheapness or splendour, by any house in the 
kingdom; Turkey and Aubusson Carpets, new materials for Portiers, 
India Damasks in all colours, Utrecht Velvets, Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Curtains, Table Covers in cloth of gold, &c. The new stock of French 
and English Furniture Chintzes is very large and well selected. Several 
of the last year's patterns suitable for Drawing or Bed-room Covers, 
are offered at reduced prices. 
s ame -house, 44, 45, 46, Old Compton-street, 46 and 47 Frith-strect, 
joho. 


RIZE COOKING-RANGES.—The only 


Prizes that have ever been offered or aw: nav in England for 
Cottage Cooking-Grates have been granted to NICHOLSON of 
NEWARK. Three of these prizes have been given by the Royal Agri- 
@ultural Society, and one by the Royal Commissioners at the Great 
Exhibition. The »y have heen adopted by the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes, in all their Model Buildings, as 
well as in Prince Albert's Model Cottages in Hyde park. They may he 
procured at Pierce's, Jermyn-street, London, and of most respectable 
qountry Ironmongers. A new and handsomely illustrated Catalogue, 
with reduced Price-List, containing full particulars of all his recent 
improvements in Cooking-Grates, from the complete Cottager's Grate 
at 30s, to the largest at 20 guineas and upwards, may be had on appli- 
eation to the Manufacturer, enclosing four postage-stamps. 


r x = 

MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545, 

and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be found the 

largest assortment of those superior Time-pieces, American Clocks, ever 

imported inte this country, made by the oldest and most celebrated 

Manufacturers in the United States. All our clocks are warranted to 

Keep correct time. The prices are—for Thirty-hour Clocks, l4s., 18s., 
and 25s.; for Eight-day Clocks, 30s and 35s. 

Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American Invention for 
the amusement and exercise of Children, It combines the Pony and 
Carriage, and by the graceful and easy exercise promotes muscular 
development of the arms and chest. It is recommended by the medical 
faculty, and approved by all who have seen it. Together with every 
variety of American Goods. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Importers, 
ROGERS and Co., 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 


LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib., 
Durn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Candles, 6d. perlb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 54s. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s.; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, ls. ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Saray Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
allon; Solar, 3s, Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
holesale price ; canes of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent's-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of the 
Colosseum. 

XN. B.—Country orders, amounting to 10/. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per 


allon, se extensively patronized and recommended by the 
nobility and gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
Carcel, Diamond, French Moderator, German, and every description of 
patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affected by 
cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles. 


DUNN’S PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, 11s. 


dozen lb.—Among the various candles introduced to public notice, 
these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior articles ever 
manufactured, and have been universally admired. They give a 
brilliant light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffing, free 
from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the finest wax. 
Dunn's Sovereign Sperm Candles, Is. 6d. per dozen Ib., are much 
admired, being delicately white, brilliantly illuminating, exceedingly 
hard, requiring no snuffing, and are altogether very superior candles. 
Dunn's Crown Wax and Sperm Candles are the most splendid Candles, 
made: perfectly transparent, and in all the good points of a Candle the 
ne plus ultra, 15s. 6d. per dozen Ibs. Dunn's best Composite Candles, 
8s. 3d. per dozen tb. ; these are very excellent candles, and are infinitely 
superior to those ¢ andles usually sold as “ composite,” are hard, white, 
require no snufting, and burn with a silvery flame. Dunn's Regency 
Composite Candles, a sound, good candle, 7s. 9d. per dozen Ibs. All 
these candles are packed for the country in boxes containing 241b. 
301b., and upwards. No charge for boxes.—JOHN DUNN and Co., Oil 
































+ + + 
\ OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 
+ COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London General 
Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 
Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving to families, 


[TALIAN SILK UMBRELLAS are super- 
seding every other description for elegance and durability, are 
made on the premises under Mr. Cheek's immediate inspection, and the 
silk warranted superior to every other material. 19s. and 21s.—Golden 
Perch, 132, Oxford-street 
N.B. Ladies’ silk, 6s.; alpaca, 8s.; gingham, 2s.; and carriage 
umbrellas, 6s. 





are furnished; whilst the habitual attendance of experience< 
(including dressmakers and milliners), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
condition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is always 
kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will 
insure its being sent forthwith, — in Town or into the Country, an: 
on the most Reasonable Term 
W. C. JAY, 247- 249, Regent-street.__ 

Dex LEYS SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 

WAREHOUSE, Established 1678. It having been the custom 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for cash, their Cloths at 
this Warehouse, Messers. Walker, Babb and Co, beg to inform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 
goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 
taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 
a very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and 
country can offer equal, and none superior advantages. Walker, Babb 
and Co, are the inventors and makers of the Registered Ventilating 
Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, price 30s. and 35s. Sce Jurors’ Report, 
Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851. A variety of Scarfs, Shawls, Plaids, 
Clun Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and D’Oyleys. 

346, Strand, opposite W aterloo-bridge, London. 














FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
GUR GICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchment, are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
supplied. 


MESSRS. POULSON and COMPANY’S 
REGISTERED PARDESSUS of FINE AUSTRALIAN and 
LLAMA WOOLS (6 & 7 VICT. Cap. 65), for WALKING or RIDING.— 
This is an impr oved Style of Coat, of a light convenient form, which 
admits of its being worn either over or without the ordinary Coat. 
It is neatly and handsomely made, care being bestowed in its con- 
struction to impart to it that graceful and appropriate character which, 
since its first introduction, has so greatly recommended it to public 
favour. It is produced in all colours, with silk sleeve linings, at the 
very mode rate price of 2 guineas, and, for winter wear, richly lined 
and quilted, 24 and 3 guineas.—The Improved WINTER GUINEA 
TROUSERS are also ready for selection, from a choice Variety of 
Patterns. In London only of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant 
Tailors, and Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool Cloth, the 
best material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, and Travelling 
purposes, 











94, Regent-street. 


HE VERSATIO, or REVERSIBLE COAT. 


—Worthy the attention of the Legal and Clerical Professions.— 
EDMISTON and SON, 69, Strand, opposite the Adelphi, London.—The 
importance of this patented invention consists in the novelty of the 
material and its application, viz., the double purpose of forming two in 
one without trouble, one side presenting a gentlemanly morning-coat, 
the other a riding or shooting coat in any texture or colour desired. In 
over-garments or paletots this happy discovery offers still more useful 
advantages to the wearer, one surface exhibiting a graceful and elegant 
watlking-coat, while its counterpart is conveniently adapted for the 
rougher purposes of travelling, skilfully designed in each, and perfect 
in both their capacitie s. In these varying properties the public must 
recognise a union of novelty and usefulness not hitherto accomplished. 
Gentlemen supplied, sending their height and size round the chest over 
the waistcoat. Price from 50s. to 70s, London, EDMISTON and SON, 
Tailors, 69, Strand. 


COTT and CO. FIRST CLASS ME [ERCHANT 
TAILORS (from H. J. and D. Nicoll’s), 

156, REGENT-STREET (corner of Beak-street), LONDON ; 
and PAVILION HOUSE, BRIGHTON, 

INVENTORS of the PALLIAMENT (a great improvement upon 
the Paletdt), the DONCASTER MORNING COAT, and the TALMA, a 
new equestrian or walking CLOAK-COAT. 

All the new styles in Over Coats for the coming season, and the 
greatest novelties in Angolas and Scotch Tweeds for Trousers, 

ADIES’ RIDING HABITS, LIVERIES, &c. 
At the most moderate prices for cash. 
On parle Francais. 
Qui si parla Italiana. 
SCOTT and CO., 156, REGENT-STREET, LONDON; and 
PAV yIL ION HOUS BRIGE {TON. 


ra 
PECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 

kK adapted to snit every condition of near and distant sight by means 
of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and public Speakers, 
will find great convenience in the use of PANTOSCOPIC SPECTACLES, 
as they enable the wearer to look through them at near objects, and 
over them at those at a distance. 

TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, combining 
portability with a large and clear field of view. 

OPERA GLASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Mathematical Philosophical, and 

Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, 
GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price lv. 10s., sent free. 
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TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in TELE- 
sc OP ES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 3} inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's 
ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 

Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 

Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


~ x 
\ THEN are SPECTACLES REQUIRED ?— 
When the eyes water, or become so much fatigued by short 
exercise as to be obliged to be frequently closed or relieved by viewing 
different objects. 

When objects cannot be seen without removing them to an increased 
distance. 

When the letters of a book appear to blend with one another. 

When more light is requisite than was formerly. For example— 

When the candle is placed between the eye and the boo 

When much difficulty is found in threading a needle. 

When the eyes appear as if they had a mist before them. 

When black specks seem floating in the sight. 

When any of the above indications arise, all affectation should be 
laid aside, a responsible and skilful optician consulted, and a pair of 
“ Preservers " purchased. THOMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, if taken on the first approach of decay, will certainly 
retards ita progress, and preserve the sight to the extreme of age.— 
Best Blued Steel with Crystals, 15s.; Silver ditto, 11; Gold ditto, 24 2s. ; 
Steel Spectacles with glasses, from 3s. Sent post free, and exchanged, 
if not approved of. Thomas Harris and Son, Opticians to the Royal 
Family, 52, Great Russell-street, London. Caution.—Opposite the 











Merchants, Waxchandlers, &¢., 59, Cannon-street, city. Delivered 
free seven miles. : 


British Museum Gates, Established Seventy Years. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. LESLIE continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past renders any further com- 
ment unnecessary. It is . and painless in use, causing no incon~ 
venience or c to every variety of single 
and double ruptures, cones = Rett or long standing, in male or female 
of any age. The remedy will be sent, post free, on receipt ot 7s. 6d. by 
st-office order, payable at the General Post-office, or postage fain, 
y Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, 
London.—At home daily, from 10 till 1, and from 5 till 8; Sundays, 
jer 1 only.—Notice. No letters answered unless they contain a ne- 
mittance. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 
by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a stce? 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is sup- 
plied by the Moe-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. 
A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 
Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets, 
Supporters and Suspenders, on new and approved principles, with every 
kind of Surgical Bandages. 


= 
| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A 
CERTAIN REMEDY for | disorders of the eer | organs— 
in difficulty of breathing—in y of phlegm incipie 
sumption (of which cough is the most positive indication) ey are of 
unerring efficacy. In asthma, and in winter cough, they have never 
been known to fail. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Pau!’ S- 
churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the Kingdom. 

IMPORTANT TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
“St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 

“ Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those 
who may be distressed with hoarseness. They have afforded me relief 
on severed occasions when scarcely able to sing from the effects of 
eatarrh. I think they would be very useful to clergymen, barristers, and 
public orators. 








“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


“To Mr. Keating.” “THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar-Choral.” 


SiR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dang con- 
eretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine — throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d. 6d., 1ls., and 21s 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :-- 
“James Murray Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


O SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from 
Pain.—JEAN LEFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE.—This extra- 
ordinary preparation cures in most cases by one application those 
formidable and tormenting maladies, tic-doloureux, gout, rheumatism, 
lumbago, and all painful affections of the nerves, giving instant relief 
in the most severe paroxysms. Patients, who for years had drawn on a 
miserable existence by being deprived of sleep from acute pain, and 
many that had lost the free use of their limbs from weakness, caused by 
paralysis and rh ish of their medical atten- 
dants and acquaintances have, by a few rubbings, been restored to 
health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, blistering, 
veratrine, colchicum, and all the usual remedies had been tried and 
found worse than useless. Its surprising effects have also been ex- 
perienced in its rapid cure of nervous affections of the heart, palpitation, 
difficulty of breathing, pains of the loins, sciatica, glandular swellings, 
and weakness of the ligaments and joints. It may be used at any 
time by the most delicate person with the greatest safety, requiring no 
restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on 
the most tender skin. Sold by the appointment of Jean Lefay, the 
inventor, by his sole agent, J. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
- High-strect, Whitechapel, London, in metallic cases at 2s. 9d. and 
5. 6d. each. 

N.B.—A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case, and its 
carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. Sent to any part of 
London carriage free. It can be had of Sanger, 150, and Hannay 
63, Oxford-street; and all respectable medicine vendors. 

Caution.—The genuine has “ J. W. Stirling” engraved on the stamp. 

















PILLS. 
R. KING'S TRUE SARSAPARILLA 


PILLS, for purifying the blood, scurvy, and all low states of 
system, skin diseases, nervous complaints, ( yout, Rheumatic Gout, weak 
nerves, loss of appetite, stomachic and liver complaints, nervous head 
and face ache, sore legs, and general debility. They are invaluable ts 
the military, naval, and commercial man, and tourists, not only on 
account of their virtues, but their en Their advantages over 
any liquid preparation are manifold: Istly. Because no solution of 
Sarsaparilla, however carefully prepared, can resist an inherent fermen- 
tation, which it will, and does undergo, rendering it entirely useless; 
2ndly. “Two Pills contain as much Pure Sarsaparilla as a Tablespoonful 
of the Strongest Essence, and more to be depended upon ;” 3rdly. They 
have been prescribed in an extensive practice for nearly sixty-seven 
years, and their virtues well tested. They are beneficial for both sexes, 
and will keep in any climate. A 2s. 9d. box is equal to a 16s. bottle 
of Sarsaparilla. Sold by most respectable medicine vendors in the 
Kingdom, and by the sole Proprietor ag HIDES, 10, Hungerford- 
street, Strand, in boxes at Is. 1}d., 9d., 4s. 6d., Ils, and 22s. 
A considerable saving is effected by cckcing the larger boxes; hence, 
a 2s. 9d. contains three Is, 14d. boxes, a 4s. 6d. contains seven, and # 
on increasing. 


DR. KING’S GOUT PILLS.—Gout relieved in a 
very short time, and really cured by a newly discovered principle in 
“ SARSAPARILLA.” The Proprietor of Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla Pills, 
upon finding so many severe and chronic case sof Gout and Rhe umatic 
Gout truly cured by “ Dr. King's Sarsaparilla Pills.” determined upon 
mixing a very old and well tried Gout Pill, which Dr. King prescribed for 
nearly sixty-seven years, with the said “ Dr, King's Sarsaparilla Pills” for 
the cure of Gout and Rheumatism, and all cases of a Rheumatic character, 
such as Tic-doloureux, face ache, lumbago, and pains in the loins and 
joints, and the benefit from such a combination of these two Prescrip- 
tions has been really wonderful. Dr. King's Gout Pills may be taken 
without the slightest fear of their injuring the system. They are free 
from opium and mercury, and consist chiefly of Pure Sarsaparilla 

N.B.—Their mode of action is by really purifying the fluids of the 
body, and causing the poison of Gout to be driven off from the system 
not by violent purging, but by a gentle increase of the secretion of the 
Sold in boxes at the same price as Dr. King’s True Sarsa- 
parilla Pills, by most respectable vendors in the United Kingdom, ané 
by the sole proprietor, HENRY HIDES, Hungerford-street, Strand 
Neither of the Pills are genuine without the proprictor’s name (in full 

upon the stamp, to imitate which is libel. 

Boxes sent by post by enclosing Postage Stamps for the amount #/ 
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NGLISH and CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 9, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

The distinctive features of this Society are:—Low Rates of Premium, 
and Proposals for every description of Life Assurance entertained for 
any Sum from 25/. to 5,0002. ae D 

@ subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this Society 
resulting trom low Premiums. 

















{ } 
Annual | Annu | = aco 
Age | Premium by | Praag | aan mies | Giving an 
at | Northampton Sabetan | Annual |to Assure| Immediate 
Entry. Pacmag | a Rates to Saving of | for Bonus of 
‘aitieatie *| Assure £1,000. | 
£54. | Bad 1,426 £ £ 
20 2115 10 1612 6 | 53 4 1,310 310 
30 2613 5 2012 6 | 6 Ol | 1,293 293 
40 33:19 6 | 2711 8 | 6 710 | 1,195 195 
3 46 60 | 3891442 | 5 Ml 10 | 1,140 _ 140 





LOANS granted upon real and personal security, upon Terms peculiar 
to this Office, and highly beneficial to the borrower. 


ASSURANCES “declined” by other Offices accepted on equitable 
s. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.—Special Tables to suit the “Industrial” 
Classes, by taking the payments weekly, monthly, or otherwise. 

HALF-PREMIUM ASSURANCES.—Policies will be granted on payment 
of one-half of the usual Premium, with Interest upon the Balance 
during the term of seven years. 

EMIGRANTS.—Policies effected upon the Lives of Emigrants at a very 
moderate additional charge to cover the risk of the voyage. 

MEDICAL REFEREES paid by this Society for their Professional 
Reports. Beis 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 

WILLIAM HENRY KINGSFORD, Resident Manager. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Advantages offered. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured may reside in 
most parts of the world, without extra charge, and in all parts by 
payment of a small extra Premium. 

Mutual system without the risk of Partnership. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Shareholders 
being now provided for, without intrenching on the amount made by 
the regular business, the Assured will hereafter derive all the benefits 
obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same time, complete 
freedom from liability, secured by means of an ample Proprietary 
Capital—thus combining in the same office all the advantages of both 
systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,0001., and the 
Income exceeds 136,0001. per Annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the Whole of Life, one half of the 
Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off at 
any time. 

YANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in existence 
five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of their value. 

BONUSES.—FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last, in 
January, 1852, the sum of 131,125/. was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 24} to 55 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid during the five years. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the Profits in 
proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums paid between 
every division, so that if only one year’s Premium be received prior to 
the Books being closed for any division, the Policy on which it was 
paid will obtain its due share. The books close for the next division 
on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th 
June next, will be entitled to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
later Assurers. 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses may be 
either received in Cash, or applied, at the option of the Assured, in any 
other way. 

NON PARTICIPATING.—Assurances may be effected for a Fixed Sum 
at considerably reduced Rates, and the Premiums for term Policies are 
lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

INVALID Lives may be Assured at Rates proportioned to the in- 
creased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the Lives of persons in any station, and of 
every age, and for any sum on one life from 504. to 10,0002. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, but if a 
payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived within 
JSourteen months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the in- 
spection of the Assured, or of persons desirous to Assure. 

A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, 
can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or will be forwarded 
free by addressing a line to 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 

*,* The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY (FIRE and LIFE.) 
Instituted 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON; EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN. 

The large Paid-up Capital and Accumulations of Premiums, carefully 
invested, afford the most absolute security to the Assured with this Cor- 
poration, which has been Twenty-seven Years Established. 

Governor—His Grace the Duke of HAMILTON and BRANDON. 

The Advantages to Insurers with this Office will be found all that can 
be desired, whether considered in point of— 

SECURITY, 

MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 

LIBERAL CONDITIONS, or the 
LARGE PERIODICAL ADDITIONS made to the LIFE POLICTES as appears 

from the following TABLES, SHOWING THE ADDITIONS TO POLICIES 

OF 1,000. which have been Seventeen complete Years in existence. 

















A . | Total Sum payable in 
When , ar Additions. | case of Death. 
£ 8. d, | z£ 4. d. 
30 20 1 6 1,250 1 6 
35 24 2 6 1254 2 6 
40 259 611 1,259 611 
45 267 11 10 | 1,267 11 10 
50 28112 7 } 1,281 12 7 





Averaging upwards of 1} per Cent. per Annum. 
EXAMPLES OF BONUS TO POLICIES OF LARGER AMOUNT. 























No. of P Sum eas 
Policy. Issued in. Anaret, | Additions. Total. 
£8 4. & 8 da, 
812 1834 1,080 14 8 5,080 14 8 
1,060 1835 1,225 8 11 6,225 8 11 
1,190 1835 757 111 3,757 111 
1,368 1836 | 1,101 13 4 6.101 13 4 
1,650 1837 508 0 0 | 3,008 0 0 





The next Division of Life Profits will take place in December 1856, 
being an interval of Five years. 
The Bonus may be applied, at the option of the Assured, in any of the 
following ways :— 
I. It may be added to the Sum Assured ; or 
II. Applied in Reduction of Future Premiums: or 
II. Surrendered for a Present Payment in Cash. 
Fire Insurances at the reduced rates. 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. the EARL OF MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL OF SEAFLELD, 
Charles Balfour, Esq. Edw. Budd, Esq. 
Robert Gillespic, Esq J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
Hugh F. Sandeman, Esq. 


J. E. Goodhart, Esq. 
H. M. Kemshead, Esq. George Ramsay, Esq., Manager 
John Kingston, Esq. of the Company. 
F. G. Smith, Esq. Secretary. 

Forms for Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all the necessary 
partioulars, may be had at any of the Company's Offices, and of the 
Agents throughout the country. 

The usual commissions to Solicitors transacting direct with the Office, 
37, Cornhill, F. G, SMITH, Secretary. 
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HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


All Policies indisputable: payable to holder fourteen days after death. 
New and most economical Scale of Premiums. 
Loans, on a new system, superseding Building Societies. 

15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Secretary. 


a 
I ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
2, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq., M.P., Q.C., Chairman. 

Bonvs.—Policies effected (on the profit scale) prior to the 3lst 
December, 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the profits to be 
declared at the close of the year 1855, and appropriated by addition to 
the policy, reduction of premium, or payment in cash, as the assured 
may desire. JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 








OMMERCIAL CREDIT MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, registered pusuant to 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110 
Offices, 52, Threadneedle-street, London. 
This Society is issuing policies to assure commercial houses against 
losses arising from bad debts. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for assurance, and all other parti- 

culars, may be had as above, where all applications for Jagencies are to 
be addressed. F. G. HOLLAND, Secretary. 





The attention of CLERGYMEN, BENEVOLENT Persons, and Em- 
PLOYERS of every description, is invited to the Prospectus and 
Tables of the 

- y Svab hl 

QA MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE and 

LOAN COMPANY, 

No. 49, Moorgate-street, London. Completely registered pursuant to 

act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 

Any number of copies for distribution may be obtained by personal 
application at the head office, or by addressing a letter to 
G. MANNERS COODE, Secretary. 





‘Ty TAD Sa ‘ 
TATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's-place, Trafalgar-square. 
London; Established May, 1844. 
Trustees. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GrorGe PAGeT, M.P. 
ev. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 






iE Esq., Banker, Lombard-street, 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 





Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments. 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Auuuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 








UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the fol- 
lowing letter, received 
FROM MR, C. HACKER, SURVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
“ Office of Works, Woburn-park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“Tn answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years; we have adopted it 
largely, both on acconnt of being cheaper than lead, much easier 
fixed, and a more perfect job. Yours, &c, C, HACKER.” 
N.B.—The Company's Illustrated Circulars, containing Instructions 
to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c. will be forwarded on 
the receipt of three postage stamps. 
The GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


M®*. HAYES, the Old-established Surgeon- 
~ Dentist (late of May’s buildings and Bedford quare), full 
informs his Patients and the Public, that he has entirely REMOVED to 
42, St. Martin’s-lane, where he continues to supply every description of 
Artificial Teeth of the best possible construction, and performs all 
Operations in Dental Surgery upon the most approved principles, at 
strictly moderate charges.—42, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. . 








+ + 
f x EW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
&. Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an enti i 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed aoe ain 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication ; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
Inastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


T° LOVERS of FISH.—100 real YARMOUTH 
F BLOATERS (cured to keep from two or three months), for 6s. ; 
or 225 for 12s., package included. ‘The above forwarded to all parts on 
receipt of penny postage stamps for the amount. 
Address, THOMAS LeTTIS, Jun., Fish-curer, Great Yarmouth. 








rel r r ‘ y 
QCARLETT S MOCK TURTLE SOUP.— 
\7 SCARLETT and SON respectfully inform the public in general 
that the MOCK TURTLE made by them, of acknowledged delicioug 
quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal to the real. 

No. 26, KING WILLIAM STREET, near the Statue, London-bridge. 

N.B. The soup is sufficiently portable to be sent to any part of the 
country : 3s. 6d. per quart. ‘ 








+1 yr Vr r 
JINEGAR WITHOUT ADULTERATION. 
COOKE’S FRENCH WINE VINEGAR is universally admitted 
to be the best, being unequalled for flavour, strength, and purity. 
Families are confidently and respectfully recommended to try this really 
genuine and excellent Vinegar (made from wine, instead of from malt). 
imported direct by J. H. COOKE, 1, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. : 
Price 7s. per dozen, or 3s. per gallon. Terms, cash. Can be tasted, ot 
samples sent for approval on application. Bottles charged and allowed 
for when returned. 





=) > : . r 

and COMFORT in SHAVING.— 
nd 8. COWVANS' CANTON STROP or, Quadrilateral Chinese 
Sharpener, renders shaving easy to the most tender skin. The 
following testimonial is from that most eminent surgeon, Mr. Aston 
Key: ‘Sirs,—I have made trial of your Razor Strop, and find it to 
answer better than any strop I have hitherto used for giving a keen 
edge to cutting instruments for anatomical and surgical purposes.— 
C. ASTON KEY. To Messrs. B. and S. Cowvan, inventors, 164, Fen- 
church-street, London,” where the Strop, &c., may be obtained, and of 
all perfumers, at 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 9s. 6d. each. 

. — VANS’ peculiarly tempered Razors. Tooth Powder and Shaving 

owder, 
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PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 

+ Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woon, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 

nada Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 
and Steel. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. Is 
Pyrogallic Acid, and every kind of Preparation, Paper, and Apparatus 
for Photography. 
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F YOU DESIRE really WELL-POLISHED 
BOOTS, use BROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN BLACKING. It 
renders them beautifully soft, durable, and waterproof, while its lustre 
equals the most brilliant patent leather. Price the se™e as common 
cking. Mz 7 , ucor and sole manutac- 
oot S ress Boots and Shoes, and 






















W aterproof Varnish for Hunting Boots. 
MANUFACTORY, 25, BROAD-STREET, GOLDEN-SQU ARE. 
Patronized by the Court and Nobility, and to be had at all the principal 
shops throughout the kingdom. 





. aa 
SLERS’ CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety of 

the newest and richest designs always on view. Also, a large assort- 

ment of glass lustres, decanters, wine-glasses, dessert services, and 
every description of table glass, at very moderate prices. A large and 
varied collection of ornamental glass, of the newest and most beautiful 
description, suitable for Christmas presents. 
44, Oxford-street; Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 





HE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens coneerted into comfortable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with 
its self-acting water-trap valve, entirely preventing the return of cold 
air or effluvia. Price 1. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. 
Indispensable for health and comfort of a family. Also Patent 
Hermetically-sealed Inodorous Commodes for the sick-room, price 1. 4s. 
21. 6s. and 34. A prospectus with engravings forwarded by enclosing a 
post stamp. 





- 
OYAL UNION CIGARS.—CAUTION. — 
The Royal Union and Universal Cigars, 12s, 6d. per Ib., differ 
from every other cigar made, and are equal to foreign. So many com- 
plaints are made of bad cigars sold under these names as Messrs. 
TOSSWILL and Co.'s, the public will please observe, to every box in 
future will be affixed their private seal and brand. The largest stock 
in the Kingdom of genuine Foreign Havannah Cigars, 18s. 6d., 22s., 
24s., and 26s. per Ib.; also, Government Manillas, 18s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
Cigars and Cheroots, 6s., 7s., 8s. 6d., and 10s, fd. per Ib.; choice 
Tobaccos: Latakia, 7s. 6d., and Turkey, 5s. 6d. per Ib.; and all others. 
TOSSWILL and Co., Merchants and Importers, Nos. 6, 7, and 8, 
Pudding-lane, Eastcheap, near the Monument, London. 





TRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and 
\ FORKS, and every useful and elegant article forthe Table and Side- 
board.—_CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 
and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, and on receipt of EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 
+POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior Electro-Silver Teaspoon, 
sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. C. WAT 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique 
Steck of Goods. Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, 12s. 6d.; Table ditto, 16s. 6d.; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet 
Frames, 21s.¢ Candle sticks, 15s. 6d. per pair. Old plated goods made 
perfectly equal fo new by the electro process. 

A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven 
Guineas.—This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W. also renders an extremely 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. His 
Stock of Watches are all perfected under his own superintendence, and 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex Escapements,—in Gold, from 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, from 52s. to 12 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain 1} yards long. 25s. A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and | 
Guard, 2ls. A splendid stock of Gold Chains, Gem Rin gs, &c., of the | 
most unique patterns. On receipt of a draft or Post-office order, goods | 
will be sent by return, carriage free, to any part of the kingdom. 

Observe the Address,—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street- | 
Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, London. 
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| The Company's Manufactories are : 


At FIFE and Co.'s, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


NSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE.— 

KERR and STRANG’'S HAIR DYE is instantaneous, permanent, 

and effectual, free from smell, and harmless as pure water. Any lady 

or gentleman sceptical of its wonderful effects in dyeing any shade of 

colour, can have theirs dyed, free of any charge, at their establishment, 

124, Leadenhall-street. Sold in cases, at 7s. 6d., 15s., 20s. Sample 
cases 3s. 6d.—forwarded on receipt of post office orders. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &¢.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied 
upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, pre- 
venting the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking 
greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyeb 
&c., in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly 
compound, and will be sent, post-free, on receipt of twenty-f 
postage stamps, by MISS DEAN, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn- 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till7. “It perfectly restored 
my hair, after seven years’ baldness." —Major Hine, Jersey. “ Crinilene 
is the best stimulant for the hair I have ever analyzed."—Dr. Thomson, 
Regent-square. 


r . rr 
WARDED a Prize Medal under Class XIX- 
—To the CARPET TRADE.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 
Trade that their New Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the pre- 
sent Season are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have 
hitherto produced, both in style and variety. The Public can be supplied 
at all respectable Carpet Houses in London and the Country. The Com- 
pany deem it necessary to caution the public against parties who are 
selling an inferior description of goods as Felted Carpets, which will not 
bear comparison with their manufacture, either in style or durability ; 
and that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by purchasers, 
as the Company's carpets are all stamped at both ends of the piece, 
“ Royal Victoria Carpeting Looming,” with the royal arms in the centre. 
1t Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough 
uses at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street 
















Road, London, Wholesale Wa 


Cheapside. 
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manufactured by Furvoye. 

This novel Game, piaoall to be the most interesting amusement 
produced, and which may be played by two or any larger number 
of persons, can be had from the Manufacturer, complete, with solid 


ACING GAME, 


yet 
Bronzed Horses, painted in appropriate colours, from 2/. each. Also, 
the French Racing Game, from 2s. each. 

Furvoys, lf 54, Regent-street; and Rue de Rivoli, 34, Paris. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The largest and 
most varied Assortment of Novelties in Fancy Goods, of English 
and Foreign Manufactures, comprising Dressing and Writing Cases, 
Workboxes, Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Bronzes, China, Class, Ala- 
baster, Papier Maché, Stationery, and thousands of articles in Bijouterie 
aud Vertu, suitable for presents at the approaching season. 
FUrvoye and Co., Manufacturers of the Racing Game, &c. 
154, Regent-street ; 8, 11, and 12, Beak-street. 


ERRY’S GAME of the RACE, or Steeple- 
Chase.—This highly ed and exciting Game can now be 
procured complete from 2s. 6d. to 101. 10s., at the Inventor and Manu- 
facturer’s Toy and Fancy Repository, 330, Oxford-street. For the 
country, or emigrants, &c., it is invaluable, as it makes dul) hours 
change to merry ones. Rules forwarded for a stamp. The trade sup- 
plied. Also all other new and fashionable Games, consisting of Tivoli 
or Chinese Billiards, Cockamaroo, Russian Bagatelle, German and 
English Billiards, Cycloidal Bagatelle, Round Hazard; or, the Devil 
among the Tailors; Roulette Wheels, Trou Madame, Tournament 
Knights, Devil on Two Sticks, The Chase, Hippodrome, Pope Joan, 
Cribbage, and Chess Boards; Chess and Draught Men; and thousands 
of other Amusing Games for Children and Adults; also an endless 
variety of French, German, and English Toys; Puzzles, Dolls’ Houses, 
Rocking-horse: s, Furniture, Papier Mache Articles, Work Boxes, Desks, 
Dressing-cases, Balloons, Theatres, Plays, Armour, Bats, Balls, Boxes 
of Tools, Ivory and other Letters, , Pocock’s Kites, Building-toys, Books, 
Colour Boxes, Printing Presses, Noah's Arks, Horses, Carts, and Toys 
on wheels of every description and —_ ; and every kind of elegance, 
suitable for presents for all ages; Combs, Brushes, Cutlery, Desks, 
Work-boxes, Stereoscopes, Enchanted Spy-glasses, &c. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to FRANK MERRY, 380, Ox- 
ford-street, London. 
All kinds of amusements provided for Evening Parties, consisting of 
Parlour Magic, Performing Birds, Fantocini, Dissolving Views, &c., &c. 
—Christmas Trees. 


ENRY CORSTEN, 8, GRAND HALL, 
HUNGERFORD MARKET, LONDON, FLORIST to HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN and H.R. H. PRINCE ALBERT, begs 
to announce that he is now ready to receive orders for his Boxes of the 
most superb Dutch Flower Roots. As a great many ladies and gentle- 
men were disappointed last season, it ce of not giving their 
orders in due time, H. C. begs to intimate to his patrons that early 
orders will ensure the best and finest bulbs; and enables also H. C. to 
arrange with his relations in Holland (who are the largest and best 
growers of Dutch Roots in the world) for the quantity of sorts which 
may be required. Whole Boxes as impo: ; half ditto, 44; quar- 
ter ditto, 2. Each Box will contain a Pamphlet, stating full particu- 
lars how to grow the roots and make them bloom as they do in Holland. 
A whole Box will contain 100 most splendid Hyacinths, named sorts, 
including the most superb yellow, blood-red, and black seedlings; 100 
named Tulips, carly and late, best sorts; 100 double Anemonies, in all 
colours; 100 double Ranunculas, ditto; 100 Iris Anglica, striped and 
spotted; 100 Iris Hispanica, splendid colours; 100 Iris Persica, beauti- 
fully scented; 100 double and single Jonquils; 100 double and single 
Bouquet Narciss; 1,000 Crocuses, in most beautiful varieties. Remit- 
tance required. Also may be had, twenty named Hyacinths, and 
tyventy Tulips, for 1. 
HL. CorsTEn, 8, Geand Hall, Hungerford-market, London, 
opy af Warrants. 
By Virtue of the Anthesie to me given, I do hereby nominate and 
appoint Mr. Henry Corsten, of Haarlem, Holland, and 8, Grand Hall, 
ungerford- -market, to be Florist in Ordinary to Her Maje sty. He isto 
have and enjoy all the Rights, Profits, Privileges, and Advantages to 
the said place belonging during my will and pleasure, and for the 
same this shall be sufficient warrant. Given under my hand this 17th 
day of April 1838, in the first year of Her Majesty's reign. 
{. SUTHERLAND, Mistress of the Robes. 
Mr. Henry Corsten, you are hereby appointed Florist to H.R.H. Prince 
Albert Given under my hand and seal, at Buckingham Palace, the 
20th day of November, 1840. 
ROBERT GROSVENOR, Groom of the Stole. 


CER’S r + . ° 
ARKER’S RAZOR PAPER, an invention 
for wiping tne imu... - bile shavine. by whi 
simple process alone, and without the least trouble, razors once properly 
set, instead of getting dull by use, improve in keenness and evenness, 
and are constantly preserved in perfect shaving order without hone or 

















fe omen 


re is an invention that should be patronized on every gentleman's 
dreasing-table, and in saying thus much we speak only from long and 
comfortable experience.”"—Morning Advertiser. 

“We have seen a variety of methods for giving a keen edge to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this.”"—Magazine of 
Science. 

Sold in packets at 6d., Is., and boxes at 3s. and 6s., by the principal 

mers, stationers, &c., and by the inventor and sole manufacturers, 

. BARKER and SONS, Stationers, Hammersmith, who will, on receipt 
of 16 postage stamps, return a ls. packet, for trial, post free. 


N° CHARGE for STAMPING.—A single 


packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO's, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street, Useful Cream- laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five 
quires for ls.; India Note, five quires for 1s.; Letter paper, 4s. per 
ream; Sermon paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolscap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per 
ream ; good Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100: the Queen’s- 
Head Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK- 
BORDERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), five quires for 1s. ; 
Bordered Envelopes, 9d. per 100: best Wax, 3s. 6d. per lb.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for ls. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
over 20s. Carriage paid to any part of the country. 

Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-strest. 


TATIONERY, 








the Cheapest and Best! — 
Carriage free on orders over 20s.: Catalogues post free. Full size, 
1 Cream-laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; superfine ditto, 
4s. 6d.; thick Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; extra 
thick Enamelled ditto, with Initials or Device, 7s. 6d. ; foolscap Official 
ditto, 2s. per 100; superfine Black or Red Wax, 2s. 6d. perlb.; very best 
ditto, 3s. 9d. ; University Scribbling paper, 7s. 6d. and Ss. 6d. per ream; 
Draft Outsides, all perfect sheets, 6s. per ream; Foolscap Outsides, 
8s. 6d. per ream; best Blotting, five quires for 4s.; Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. per 100; P. and C.’s celebrated Correspondence Steel Pens, 
1s. 3d. per gross, all warranted: Cedar Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per 
dozen; best Magnum Bonum pens, 4d. per dozen, or 3s. 6d. per gross; 
School Copy Books, 2s. per dozen ; best, large size ditto, 3s. 6d. ; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Red Tape, 9d. per dozen pieces; good Lead 
Pencils. 6d. and 9d. per dozen; Cream-laid Letter, 6s. per ream; Cy- 
ee Books, ruled or plain, 1s. each; Note Books, 4d and 6d. each; 
Vhity-brown or Curling paper, 3s. 9d. per ream; double size ditto, 
smooth and stout, 7s, 6d. ; Drawing Pencils, different degrees, 2s, 6d. per 
dozen. 








MOURNING STATIONERY. 

Very best Cream-laid, Black-bordered Note, full size, five quires for 
2s., or 7s. 6d. per ream ; ditto, ditto, Queen's size, five quires for 1s. 6d., 
or 5s. per ream; Black Bordered Envelopes, ls. per 100; very best 
Black Wax, ten sticks for Is or 3s, 9d. per Ib. ‘ 
Observe the address, “PARTRIDGE and COZENs,” 


127 and 128, 


Chancery-lane, tive doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only cheap 
but but good 











TOC ‘HIMNE Y is is W AN TED for RICKE TS’ 
PATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES, in Churches, Halls or 
Shops, and for very Small Rooms, Conservatories, &c.: a Pipe can be 
attached to convey away the products of combustion. These highly- 
approved Gas Stoves a t 
Cathedral, the Abbey Church, Tewkesbury, St. Katherine's, North- 
ampton, and many other places in all parts of England. 
Manufactory, 5, Agar-street, Strand, opposite Charing-cross Hospital. 












re used at several Government Offices, Bristol | 


———— Imperial morocco oe oo 9 @ 
———— Antique morocco, tooled edges ee + 10 6 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Re- 
gained, and other Poems, with Lllustrations, 
cloth gilt, giltedges .. ve ve ee ao 6 ® 
Imperial morocco ° ee oe. © 
———— Antique morocco, tooled edges i oe. S 
An accurate copy of Milton's agreement with 
Simmons for “‘ Paradise Lost” is here printed from 
the original, together with Milton’s second receipt, 
and his wife’s for the third payment. 
|Pope’s Poetical Works, Warburton’s 
Life and Notes, with Illustrations, cloth gilt oo, 2.8 
—— Imperial Morocco wo se 
| ———— Antique morocco, tooled edges, extra. « 10 6 


a 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY CHARLES DALY, 


17, Greville-street, Hatton-garden, 
—~<+—__ 
Shakspere (William), the Works of. 


—A New and Splendid Edition, comprising the whole 
of the Dramatic Productions, Occasional Poems, and 
furnished with an elaborate Glossary and Index. This 
volume contains nearly one thousand pages of close double 
column matter, printed in a clear and elegant type, on 
fine paper, with numerous Illustrations on Steel, amongst 
others a Portrait, beautifully executed after the most 





authentic models. 
s. d. 
Fep. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges ve ve ee eo 9 O 
ns ‘Impe rial morocco ve o 18 6 
Antique morocco, top gilt edges *o 16 0 





Byron’s Poetical Works. A Splendid Edi- 
tion, double columns, containing 600 pages, new Illustra- 
tions on Steel, and Life and Notes by A. CUNNINGHAM, 
Esq. 


i 4 
Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt ae - “ aa ia Ce 
——_—— Imperial morocco. ee -- 12 0 
———— Antique morocco, tooled edges oe o 144 0 





Burns (Robert), the Works of.— 
A New Edition of the Poems and Prose Works of Robert 
Burns, comprising the whole of the Poems hitherto pub- 
lished, with the advition of a few pieces of great beauty, 
which have more recently fallen into the present Editor's 
hands; the whole of the Correspondence of Burns; a well- 
digested Life and Notes, By A. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., 
and contributions from the Collection of the late Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Bart, an ample Glossary, and every 
reference to facilitate the comparison of various passages. 
This volume, moreover, contains a series of admirable 
Illustrations on Steel, from new and original designs, and 
is printed elegantly on fine paper. 


s. d. 

Fep. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, and lettered .. —— 
a ‘Imperial morocco... oo «rs 
Antique morocco, tooled edges - 14 0 








Royal 12mo, 


The Don Juan of Lord Byron.— 
A New Edition, very handsomely illustrated, com- 
prising the whole of the Poem as it appeared, 
together with the amended passages as they origi- 
nally stood in the MS. ; a life of the Poet compiled 
from the best authorities, and numerous explanatory 
notes in which every new fact connected with the 
history of this remarkable poem has been brought 
to light, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, = atoms owe 5 

Imperial morocco ee = 

















— Antique moaraceo, tooled edges one nie SS 
Byron’s Poetical Works, Life and 
Notes, by C. A. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. SeEtecr 
Famitry Epition, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges ese eee eee o~ 2 8 
— Imperial morocco ma be, ae 
Antique Morocco, tooled edges’ ae « 10 6 
Crabbe’s Poetical Works—Tales, 
3orough, Village, Minor ait &c., Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, giltedges .., i as ne ‘oe “O28 
—-—— Imperial morocco . 9» 0 
-—-—— Antique morocco, tooled ‘edges. os - 10 6 





Goldsmith’s (Oliver) Works— 
Poems, Plays, Vicar, and Life by Washington 
Irving, with ‘Tilustrations, cloth gilt, giltedges  .. 5 0 








———— Imperial morocco oe ae oa 
Antique morocco, tooled edges. in eo. 10 6 
Scott’s Poetical Works, Life and Notes, 
with Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges oe a ee 
———— Imperial morocco o- 9 0 
———— Antique morocco, tooled edges, extra « 10 6 


Cowper’s Poetical Works, with Life 
and Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt sail eo o 5 0 























NEW TALE BY MRS. ELLIS.—The 
eminent Authoress of “ Family Secrets,” “The Women of Eng- 
land,” &c. has undertaken to write a w Tale for The Family Frien 
entitled “THE MOTHER'S MISTAKE.” The tale will be Illustrated 
in the best style by ANELAY, and commences the First Number of the 
Third Volume of the New Series (No. 27), now ready. The whole 
issue of The Friend now amounts to Eight Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each: 
an excellent set of books for the Family Library, always pleasing, and 
constantly useful. It is a sort of domestic text-book, assisting wives, 
husbands, mothers, fathers, and children, in every duty of life. Weekly 
numbers, 2d.; monthly parts, 9d.; quarterly volumes, 2s, 6d. 
London; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers. 








day, in 8vo. cloth, price 7 


A N ENQUIRY INTO HUM ‘AN NATURE. 
By JOHN G. MACVICAR, D.D., 
Author of “ The Catholic Spirit of True Religion,” &e. 

CONTENTS :—Claims of the Study.—I. Characteristic of Human 
Nature.—II. Unity and Immortality of the Soul.—III. Activity and 
Liberty.—IV. Belief, and Limits of Intellect.—V. First Principles of 
Morals.—VI. Organisation of Man.—VIL. Instincts, Appetites, &e— 
VIII. The Emotive System.—IX. Volition and Perception.—X. Pers 
sonality and Reason.—XI. Memory and Suggestion.—XI1. Taste and 
Conscience, 

Appendix :—Socrates on Final Causes—Method—Science and Philo- 
sophy—Common Sense. 

SUTHERLAND & KNOX, Edinburgh; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & C0., 

London. 





Now ready, price 1s. fancy boards, the First Volume of 


HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF 
INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS. 
CoNTENTS:—No. 1. The Cotton Metropolis. —2. Australia and its 
Gold Regions.—3. Helen Gray: a Tale.—4. Madame de Sévigné: her 
Life and Letters.—5. The Rhine.—6. Mina Block: the Face-ModeL— 
7. The Pilgrim Fathers.—8, Spirit of the Paradise Lost. 
Also, ~ ses Part IL. containing — 5 to 8. 
6d. cloth lettered. 


e 4s. 
CHAMBER SS EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 


Volume XVIII. 
1. paper cover, 


CHAMBERS’ Ss ‘POCKE T MISCELLANY, 
Volume XIII. To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 

W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co. London; 
J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; D. N. CHAMBERS, Glasgow; and all Book- 
sellers. 








This nN “is published, price 6s. 6d. A New Edition of 
‘ ah 
LEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
4 CHEMISTRY ped GEOLOGY. By JAMES PF. W. JOHNSTON, 
M.A., F.RSS.L. & E. Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry,” 
&e. ‘Sixth Edition, carefully revised and considerably enlarged. 
baa es “se KWOOD and SoNs, Edinburgh nn London, 
om may be had, by the same Autho 
LECTU R ES on AGRICUL TURALC HEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. Second Edition. 
CATECHISM of AGRIC UL TU RAL CHE- 
Y and GEOLOGY, Thirty-first Edition. 


11s 

E oXPERIMENTAL AGRICUL T URE. 8yo. 
0s. 

On the USE of LIME in AGRICULTURE. 


vo. 68, 
‘CONTRIBUTIONS to SCIENTIFIC AGRI- 
CULTURE. &vo. 6s. 6d. 














9 PATRONS OF ART. 

\XQUISITE. “OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 

4 and FOSTER have been appointed the agents for the sale of 
BAXTER'S PATENT OIL PICTURES. 

This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of all persons 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of finish, and effect, which has placed them in the first rank as 
Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 

SIXPENCE EACH. 

View from Richmond Hill. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, London. Flowers—three boquets. Flowers—one group. 
“Shall I Succeed” (the Coquette.) Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 
River Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor 
Castle. Flowers—ten boquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
Millon the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Tiefy. Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 


stamps. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Illustrations. Ten Album 
Illustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. The Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth’s Priory. The 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 


stamps. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her } Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in Ireiand. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Circassian Lady at 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Treffz. Two 
of the above sent post free on receipt of 52 postage stamps. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The Great Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora. Arctic Expedition insearch of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
Castle. Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The whole are mounted on 
card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three 
of the above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 


office order for 10s, 6d. 
FOR PRESENTS. 


Ihe pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage free 

When the value of Ten Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 
carriage free to every part of Britain. 

KNIGHT and FosTER, Stationers, &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Enrolled under 6 and 7 Will. LV. c. 32. 

The BALLOT amongst all the uncompleted Shareholders who joint 
on or before the 15th of December, 1852, for One Hundred Rights of 
Choice of Allotments on the Society's estates will take place at the 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, on SATURDAY, January 8th, 1853, 
at han lve o'clock precisely. 

A FURTHER BALLOT amongst the ev TY Shareholders for 
Fifty Rights of Choice will take place on SATURDAY, January 15th, 
at Twelve o’civck. All persons who take and pay on Shares on or 
before the 14th will participate. 

The Society has already purchased “ The Ce dars ” and “ College of 
Civil Engin ” estates, at Putney and East Surrey 











Ts , and the Rectory 
estate at Ealing, in Middlesex, and negociations are in progress for the 
purchase of other valuable estate: 
CHARL ES. LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
33, sober. Strand, December 29th, 1852. 


[HE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AN 
INVALIDS. ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY has not a 
gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, bnt has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for makinga superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children 
and Invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable tothe 
Embden Groats. 

ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Country. 
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Just published, with 24 Plates, pp. 720, price 21s., 
HISTORY of INFUSORIAL ANIMAL- 


CULES, Living and Fossil; with Abstracts of the Systems of 
Ehrenberg, Dujardin, Kutzing, Siebold, and others; and Descriptions 
of all the Species. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, Esq., M.R.L, Author 
of the “ Microscopie Ilustrations,” &ec. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





‘Just published, in 8v 0. price 2 2s. 6d. (yp ost 3s.) 
HE EVIDENCES of RELIGION, } 
aled, considered in Two Sermons, with Notes. 
ARD, M.A. of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul’s-churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Natural 
By the 








Fourth Thousand, Price 1s. 6d., 
HRISTIE'S CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMO- 
LOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK; exhibiting (in addition to their 
Orthography and Accentuation) the Etymology, and Primary and Present 
Meanings, of above 8,000 of the most useful English Words; with a 
Preliminary Lesson on Etymology, and numerous Notes. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREES, and LONGMANS. 
WALTER MAYNARD'S “INSTRU Cc TIONS IN, THE “ART OF 
SINGING, after the Method of the best Italian Masters. Price 7s. 
PROGRESSIVE VOCAL E XERCISES for 

DAILY PRACTICE. By E.C. MAY. Price 8s. 


GARCIUS’ COMPLETE SCHOOL OF SINGING. New Edition, 15s. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 





For Five Shillings, originally Two Guineas, 


* . 
HE SCENERY of FRANCE.— FIFTY 
LARGE and BEAUTIFUL VIEWS by HEATH, FINDEN, &c., 
Scenery of Italy, 5s.; Switzerland, 5s.; Germany, 5s.; The Rhine, 5s. ; 
each Series comprising Fifty large and beautiful Views. 100 Engravings 
from the Annuals, 5s., or 200, 8s. 6d.; Heath's Comic Album of 500 
Humorous Etchings, 5s. All sent free on receipt of Post-office Order. 
JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, 174, Strand. 











NOTICE TO THE PU BL IC.—Now ready, 

WATKINS COMMERCIAL & GENERAL 

LONDON DIRECTORY and COURT GUIDE for 1853. Second 
Annual Publication, price 19s. 6d., containing upwards of 127,000 names 
and addresses, being 27,000 more than w ill be found in any other 
Directory of London ever published. Embellished with an entirely new 
and Superior Map of London. 
Published for the Proprietor (F. W. Watkins) by LONGMAN, Brown, 
GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster-row ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers. 














Directory-office, 38, Melson-equare. 











Just published, 
+ r r Y r 
[ yNITY IN UNIFORMITY: a § 
preached in the Parish Church of All Saints, York, on the Feast 
of All Saints, 1852. By GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York, 
Rector. Price 6d. 
London: J. and C. MOZLEy, 6, Paternoster-row ; G. BELL, 186, 
Flee t-street. 
utely published, by the same Author, 


THE convo’ ATIONS OF THE TWO 


VINCES ; their Origin, Constitution, and Forms of Proceeding, 
Chapter on their Revival. In post 8vo. price 5s. 


with a 





AT CHRISTMAS = pees a New Work, Mrs. HARRIET 
ECHER STOWE, entitled 


KEY TO “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” 


presenting various Original Facts and Documents, 
the Story is founded, together with other Incidents, corroborating the 
Statements of the Book; as also a Survey of the Slave Laws of the 
Southern States of America, the practice and decisions of the Courts 
under those Laws, and a great variety of matter as full of thrilling 
interest as “ Uncle Tom's Cabin ” itself. 
CLARKE, BEETON, and Co. 148, Fleet-stret, London. 


by 


upon which 








This day is published, price 3s. 6d. cloth 


x tT 
HE CABIN AND THE P ARL OUR ; or, 
SLAVES and MASTERS. By J. THORNTON RANDOLPH. As 
compared with ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” this Book takes a different view 
of the great and absorbing question of American Slavery; and it has 
been published in order to remove any ground of complaint that the 
British Public have no fair opportunity of deciding between the two 
great parties which at lee se my distract America upon the subject of the 
Emancipation of the 
CLARKE, BEE som, and Co. 148, Fleet-street, London. 


0 THE READERS of “UN (CLE TOM’S 
TOMS 


CABIN.”—In announcing for publication the “ KEY to UNCLE 
CABIN,” we thinkit a fitting opportunity to express the gratifi- 
cation we have 
large sale of our Editions of “ Uncle 


experienced in having been already enabled (by the 
Tom's Cabin,” ) to present Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe with the sum of 2,500 dollars; and we beg to 
reiterate our former statement that the talented Author has always 
had, and still possesses, an actual and positive interest in the sale of 
every Volume of our various Editions. For further particulars of the 
forthcoming Work, as also of Mrs. Stowe's present Book, we beg to 
refer to our Advertisements. 
CLARKE, BEETON, and Co. 148, Fleet-street, London. 




































. price 5s. of 
THE 


M‘INTOSH. 


Pa 
HE BOOK “OF 
BY CHARI 
CONT ' 

CHAPTER XII.—Concluded.—Geometrical Flower Gardens. 
Vases and Urns, Dials and Mural Decorations—Concluded ; 
5. Seats; 6. Temples and Arbours; 7. Mausoleums, 
Sepulchral Structures. 

CHAPTER XIIL.—Gardenesque Style of Flower Gardens.—Section 1. 
Their General Arrangement; 2. Fountains and Vases; 3. Basketwork; 
4. Bridges ; 5. Trelliswork, Gates, Fences, and Tree-Guards; 6. M 
houses, Seats, and Resting-places. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Picturesque Style of 
Their General Arrangement; 2. 
Moss-houses, and Seats; 4. Bridges; 
6. Rustic Fene 

CHAPTER X >ractical Diagrams explanatory of the 
laying out Gardens, more particularly for forming curved ones. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN PART IX.—Conserv: atory for -class Residence, 
from design by R. Turner. Esq.,; Domical Conservatory, from design 
by R. Turner, Esq.; Plan of Conservatory and projected Flower 
Garden, Grovefield ;—158 Engravings on Wood. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


EADABLE BOOKS. Price One Shilling. 


The best and cheapest Series ever published. The only Ilus- 
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Section 3. 
Statues ; 














Flower Gardens 
Rockwork; 3. Hermitages, 


5. Rills, Rivulets, 


Arbours, 












tules for 









trated Books in existence suited as regards Price to the Purse, and 
Portability to the Pocket. 
The following Standard Works huve already appeared, prof fusely 


embellished with the most chaste and beautiful Pictorial lilustrations:— 


REVERIES of a BACHELOR. By IK. MARVEL. 
Forming the Christmas Volume. 
By 


PICTU RES of EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 


WM. W 
WwW EL ‘L ALN rSTOR : the Story of his Life, his Battles, 
&e. By A. COOK 
uhHE | OL D “GUAR D of NAPOLEON. By J. T. 
ADI 
a NILE NOTES of a “HOWADJL.” By G. W. 


ESSAYS and L ETT ERS of PETER PLYMLEY. 
By Rev. SYDNEY SMITE 
PHILOSOPHERS and ACTRESSES By A. 


HOUSSAYE. 
IMAGINATION, 


TALES of MYSTERY, and 
LARKE, Suaven, and Co, 148, Fleet-street, London. 


HUMOUR. B By E. A. PO 





| Most conv 


SERMON | 


PRO- | 


| as every C hristian ought, not with co ntempt or anger, 


| DIAMOND 





DULAU AND CO.'’s ELEMENTARY GERMAN BOOKS. 
A LBREC HT, GERMAN DELECTUS. 
12mo. cloth, 6s.—KEY to ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
DULAU’S NEW GERMAN and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Edited by Dr. FELLER. 32mo. bound, 
ERMELER, GERMAN READER; with Notes | 
by Dr. FEILING. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 


FEILING, Complete Course of GERMA nN 
LITERATURE. 12mo. bound, 6s. 


3s, 6d. 


FLUEGEL, GERMAN and ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 28s, 





Ditto, ditto, abridged 120. bound, 7s 


ROW BOTHAM, PRAC TIC AL 
GRAMMAR, with Exercises. 12mo. cloth, 7s 
Ditto, GERMAN and EN( st DIALOGUES 
Ditto, DEUTSCHES LESE BU CH. 12mo. cloth, 8 
DULAU and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-equare.— 


GERMAN 


3s. 6d. 






12mo. cloth, 





Lon ans 


Published by RIViINGTONS, 


ae J. H. PARKER, London and 


T IGHTS on the AL T ‘AR NOT IN USE IN 
4 


THIS CHURCH of ENGLAND, by authority of Parliament, in 
the Second Year of the Reign of King Edward VI. 
upon Conformity. By the Rev. T. 8, L. VOGAN, MLA., 
Chichester, and Vicar of Walberton with Yapton. Price 

“Will be read with interest, end, we think, benefit. We cordially 
agree with much that is said in the observations upon conformity 
English Churchman. 

“Mr. Vogan may be said to have set the question at rest for ever. In 
his remarks upon Conformity, he displays much earnestness, great 
talent, an abundant charity, and a general courteousness, which will 
gain for the author a willingly paid respect, who may 
be disposed to reject one or two of his conclusions.”—Church and State 
Gazette. 
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Trinity. 8vo. price 12 
“These Lecture: e recommended as the most complete and 
satisfactory Manual of the evidence for the doctrine of the Trini 





vient for reference, and most valuable, 
every one of ordinary understanding, at the same time 
soning is so close and cogent as to be worthy the attention 
"British Magazine. 


as being popular and 





intelligible 
that the rea 
of the most acute. 















“Mr. Vogan has not been wanting to the magnitude and difficulty of 
his task. What he undertook to do, he has done well.”—Britésh Critic. 

“In these deeply - argumentative Sermons, the doctrine of the 
Trinity is established on grounds which cannot be subve 1, and is 
elucidated with a perspicuity which has seldom been equalled.”—Church 
of England Quarterly Review. 

* Admirable Bampton Lectures.""—Christian Remembrancer. 


2. SERMONS. = &vo. 6s. 
“Sound and useful Sermons.”—British Critic. 


3 NINE LECTURES 
SACRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER, 
Lecture in the Cathedral of Chichester. 8vo. 8s 

“ We cannot fear any detriment to the cause of truth from a work 
written in such a spirit as Mr. Vogan ly displays. His habit 
certainly is, to speak of those whom he ves to be in serious error, 
but with sorrow 


ON THE HOLY 






gen 
bel 


and forbearance.” —Theologian and Ecclesiastic 





*The author has collected together a variety of us ful extracts on 
the subj ct in support of his argument—the main object of which is to 
vin ate and exhibit the True Doctrine of the Holy € ymmunion, as 





distinguished from Roman and Protestant corruptions and perversions, 
English Churchman. 



















“To bring out the character of the Holy Eucharist as ‘a Feast upon 
the ist,’ in a sense equally remote from the ‘ uader- 
commenting’ of the Sacramentarians, and from the carnal conceits of 

| the doctrine of Transubstantiation, is the object of these valuable 
Lectures. The ¢ rent is, throughe close and seripturs 
stated in a manner so simple and p 3, as to be intell 
the plainest reader. At the same tim nly of notes appended 
to the Lectures attests the pains wh ‘author has taken in ex- 
amining the history of the controv and the character of the con- 
flicting authorities on this ee tant subject."—John Bull. 
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and the ¢ MAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 
witha c hronological Table, Index, and Questions added 
-e 10s. 6d., demy 8vo, ha mely bound, fit for a present, 





and 


of GREAT 


FAMILY 


rilt edges, cleven plates of Lilustrations, by J. GILBERT, 


three Maps, 

CORNER’S UNITED KINGDOM 
wT. 

CORNER'S ACCL i. ATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL 





BRITAIN and IRE 


and 















Prebendary of 


delivered at the Theological 


NEW EDITION of CORNELIUS GERMANY | 


| chemists. 
| 


READING. | 

Miss Corner's Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or | 
Family Re g, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomies with which children are so often teased 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Forei authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 








HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 


Twenty-fourth thousand. 


CORNER'’S 3s. 6d. 


bound; or, with the Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6¢.; or, with the | 


Questions, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 


the Questions, 3s. bound. 
CORNER’S BISTORS of FRANCE 
RTUGAL, 28. 60.; 


6d.; or, with 


2s. 6d.; or, with Ques- 





tions attached, 3s. bounc 
CORNE Re Ss va NIN and POI 
Questions, 3s. boun , 
CORNER’S HISTOR Y of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound 
A Chronological Table and Inder accompanies each of the above Eight 


or, with 









Tistories 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 2s. 6¢.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey, and the man Empire, including Greece, 
3s, 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland and 





Bel 


Igium, 2s. 6d. bound. 


A Prospectus of Miss Cor istories, post free, on application. 





London: DEAN and Son, edle-street W, Fleet-street: 
LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN : HAMILTON and Co.; and 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoste ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside, 


all Bookseller 
Miss Corner’s Miscella 
The FIRST HISTORY of 
be placed in the hands of a Child. 
6d., gilt edges; or, in eigh 





sous works ar 


. ENGL AND that should 


ond Edition. Printed in large 
divisions, fancy stiff covers, 


Se 





3s. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Questions 
to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss CORNER. 
Price ls. sewed ; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


The PLAY GRAMMAR; 





or, 


| including Sacred and Classical Ge ography, 
} —— ar 


(Ww 


explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER. Seventh | 
Edition, improved, with Illustrations. 1s. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. bound in 
cloth, 

Edited by Miss CORNER, in Two Series, price 3s. 6d., each complete in 






itself, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides eud back, the 

COLOURED NURSERY PICTURE SUNDAY BOOK; 
with above 100 coloured a Edited by Miss CORNER, 
author of “The Historical Libre &e. &c.; or, in one volume, plain 
Illustrations, 5s. 

In the press, and will be published early in December, printed in a 

arge clear type, e 

SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED, in QUESTIONS 
and ANSWERS. For the use of Schools and Families. Miss Corner 
has been engaged above five years in the compilation of this work. 
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L E C TURES, on the Doctrine of the 


| PHENOME 


| F 


| By G. W. 


| (Second Edition) is equal in Spirit to the STU a MARSCH G 
to which it is a companion in popularity. 
by 
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| containing mor 


iE 


the Elements of Grammar | 





ly published, price 5s., 
GENER AL TIS STORY of ANIMALCULES. 
Illustrated by 500 Magnified Figures. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, 
sq., Author of the “ Microscopic Hlustration: 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., A 
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Esc 





© 
Maria-lane 








Just published, price 2s., free by post, 2s. 6d., 
BRIEF INTRODUCTION to the ARTS 
and SCIENCES, including EXPLANATIONS of some of the 
A of NATURE. By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL.D. With 


Notes and Que stions for Examination, forming a Pocket ¢ ‘yclopeedia. 
By 














LVANS. Esq. 
London: WutTE, Devereux-court, Essex-street, Strand. 





Just published, Fifth Edition, in cloth, price 3s., 
LE cr RICAL EXPERIMENTS: Illustrating 


4 the Teeny, Practice, and Application of the Science of Free or 
. rictional Ele ; containing the Methods of Making and Managing 
Electrical pene tus of € very Description, with numerous E ngravings. 
FRANCIS, F.L.S., author of “Chemical Experiments,” &c. 
J, ALLEN, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; D. FRANCIS, Mile- 
End-road; and all Booksellers. 

















i‘ Price 3s. sewed ; 4s., half-bound 

2c 

IOOLE Ss IMPROV ED FAMILY 
ACCOUNT-BOOK for the Year 1853, containing a complete 

Cellar Book and Laundress’s Weekly Washing Account, with an 

Almanack, and Memorandums for kee ping an exact account of 

Engagements, and of the various Sums expe nded throughout the Year, 

London: R. and A. SUTTABY, Stationers’ Hall-court; PHELPS and 

SON, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers and Stationers. 











_ Price 5s. cloth, or 6s. per post, 
THE FREE CHURCH OF ANCIENT 
CHRISTENDOM, and its Subjugation under Constantine. By 
BASIL H. COOPER, B 
“ From its vigour and earnestness it will obtain a wid 
Daily News, 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth, or 2s. per pos 
THE LIFE OF CONSTANTINE 
3v JOSEPH FLETCHER, M.A 


“We recommend the book as one of intense 
Examiner. 


popularity.” 





THE 


interest.” 


GREAT. 
—Glasgow 


London: A. CocKsHAw, 41, Ludgate Hill 


HE KONIGSBERG POLKA is the most 


favourite Polka that has appeared for some years, many thou- 

sands of it having been sold. The ELECTRIC GALOP by G LLMICK 
ALOP, 
NTROSE WAL TZES 
TINNEY have been performed before and at all the 
pal Balls in London. Those who have not heard the above three 
dances should form their acquaintance forthwith, as they ought to be 
played on all Terpsichorean occasio 
. BOOSEY an i Co., 38, Holles-street. 
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Just published, in One Octavo Volume, 594 pages, price 7s. 6 


N EXPOSITION of the GRAMM ATIC AL 
+ srructTuRE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, being an attempt 
to furnish an improved method of teaching Grammar, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By JOHN M LLIGA} M. 
While passing through the press, Professor Craik, of Queen's College, 
Belfast, had an opportunity of hastily glancing over this work, and he 
was pleased to say “it Was highly creditable to the au thor, both asa 
scholar and a thinker. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


W AN ‘DER INGS in the LA 
and in the WILDERNESS of SINAI, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Free Church, 









Belfast: HENRY GREER. 


ND of ISRAEL 
in 1850 and 1851. By the 
Helensburgh. 2s. cloth; 3s. 


and Co. 










v. 
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“This is altogether such a book as is sure of a hearty welcome in 
many quarters: by the young, for the fresh and buoyant feeling that 
pervades it; by the reg ler of taste for its classic and poetic spirit; by 
us texts 





rthe piety it breathes and the numer 





it illustrates ptr verifies. The whole has an unceasing charm.”— 
Ed., Witness 
WILLIAM COLLINS, Glasgow, and Pate moster-row, 


ry Le »ndon. 


Price ¢ 
JIMMEL'S 
beautifully 
scent to pocket book 
able present to frien 
Sold by E. Rimmel, perfumer, 
39, Gerrard-street, Soho, and by 





r sent free by post for seven stamps, 

* y{r + r i ad 
PERFUMED ALMANACK, 
Printed in Oil Colours, imparts a delightful and lasting 
s, card cases, desks, &c., and forn 15 & most accept- 

at home or abroad. 
sole proprietor of the toilet vinegar, 
all booksellers, perfumers and 








(THE ENGLISHMAN’S AND 
ALMANACK for 1853. Price ls.—This annual f 

usual matter of an Almanack, is enriched with 

and the occurrences of the past year; 


FAMILY 
ivourite, hesides 
a Chronological 

contains the 


the 
Event for each day, 












Public Offices, with the prine ipal Office-holders, in the manner of the 
Court Calendars ; a Summary » Acts of Parliament of interest 
passed in 1852; and much ot! i 





Published for the Company of Stationers by J. GREENHILL, at their 
Hall, London. 

ELEGANT PRESENT, OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR 1853. 
{OLDSMITH’S POCKET ALMANAC, with 
Blank and Eighty Pages of Letter-press, 
matter for oceasional reference 


s for Memoranda, 
seful and valuable 









than can be found in any other Publication of the same size and price. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers a & 
In roan tuck, gilt edges 2 0 
Morocco tuck 3.0 
Morveco, silver lock ese . 40 
And in a variety of other bindings suitable for Presents. 





“NEW CLASS BOOKS 


STORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE ; 
with an Outline of the Origin and Growth of the English Lan- 
guage. Illustrated by Extracts. By WILLIAM SPALDING, Professor 
ot Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, St. Andrews. 12mo. 414 pages, 


3s. 6d. bound. 
A SYSTEM OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
Problems on the Use of the 
Construction of Maps; with Exercises 
» added TREATISES on ASTRONOMY 





H* 


Directions for the 


or Examination. To which ar 


pond PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; wlth a coloured Physical Chart, by 
and A. K. Jounston, a Map of the World, and Illustrations on 
Wood. Edited by HUGO REID, Author of Elements o Astr momy,” 


“Elements of Physical Geography,” &c. Small 8vo. 296 pages, 2s bound. 

** This is one of the cheapest and most comprehensive Geographies 
yet offered to Schools. 

OLIVER and BoYp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co 





Edinburgh: 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW-YEAR'’S-GIFT. 
DGEWORTH’S NOVELS and TALES.— 
A New Edition, in 9 Vols. foolscap 8vo. 2. 5s. cloth lettered. 
This edition contains all that was contained in the last edition of 18 
vols. and is embellished with Engravings on Steel, by GOODALL, 
ENGLEHEART, J. W. COOK, ROLLS, and other eminent Engravers, from 

Paintings by HARVEY. 

Also separately, ? 

MORAL TALES; with 3 Engravings. 
5s. cloth le Ui pred. : 

POPULAR Tales; with 
5s. cloth lettered. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. ; H. WASHBOURNE; H. G. 
Boun; E. HopGson; WHITTAKER and Co.; H. RENSHAW; J. BALN ; 
HOULSTON and STONE“AN; KR. MACKIE; ORR and Co; SMITH, 
ELDER and Co. ; ROUTIMDGE and Co.; TEGG and Co. ; Messrs. TEM- 
PLEMAN ; and G, and J, ROBLNSON, Liverpool 





Foolseap, 


3 Engravings. Foolscap, 
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13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET, JAN. 1853. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT SEASON 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


In 2 vols. 8yo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE III. 


From Original Family Documents. 


By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G. &c. 





A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH | MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.RS. 


L With a View of his Writings, Lectures, and Character. 
FRANCE AND ITA Y, | By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.CS. 


Tllustrating their present Political, Social, and Religious Condition. ml oa 
By EDMUND itn oe say Esq. FOR POSS SS 
Author of “Travels in European Turkey,” “Circassia,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. (Now Ready.) A NEW WORK. . 
By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 


MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. In 1 volume. 


By the Count P. DE CASTELLANE. FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Episodes in the 
3 vols, post Syo.. Ze. Domestic Annals of the Aristocracy. 
THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI’S By J. B. BURKE, Esq. “lnetomeey ae “Anecdotes of the 
Biography of Lord George Bentinck. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
ik Cok dente ilo Aealy) AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. In the United States’ Army. 
By the Author of 7 Sam ae &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
ikea anid NARRATIVE of a FIVE YEARS’ JOURNEY 
TRAVELS IN INDIA AND CASHMIEIR. Round the World, from 1847 to 1852. 
By Baron SCHONBERG. By F. GERSTAUKER. 





2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 3 vols. post Svo. 





NEW NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


THE LIEUTENANT’S STORY. CASTLE AVON. 
By Lady CATHERINE LONG, Author of “ Sir Roland Ashton.” By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham,” &e. 
3 vols. (Now Ready.) 3 vols. (Now Ready.) 
THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER. A NEW NOVEL. By Mrs. Trollope. 
aS vols. vols. 


| THE LONGWOODS OF THE GRANGE. 
By the Author of — Lindsay.” 
3 vols. 


HARRY MUIR; a Story of Scottish Life. 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” “ Adam Graeme,” &c. 





3 vols. 
BROOMHILL ; 
7s a a9 + ae or, The County Beauties. 
38 vols. 3 vols. (Now Ready.) 
The following Works are now ready :— 
THE THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 


| 
BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH’S MEMOTRS, | 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURTS OF | By 8. W. FULLOM, Esq. 
FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. | Dedicated by permission to the King of Hanover. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, | Third Edition, Revised, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MISS PARDOE’S if 
LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. ne ee 


SECOND EDITION, . a2 Ee 
3 vols. Svo. With fine Portraits. 42s. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; | ADVENTURES OF 
Its Settlements, Farms, and Gold Fields. | THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 
y F. LANCEL , Esq., Second Series. 


Mineralogical Surveyor in the Australian Colonies. | By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esq,, late Lieutenant Connaught Rangers. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


2 vols. 21s. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henry Corsury, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 
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